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CALENDAR OFFER 


FREE! Our handsome Calendar ‘for root, consisting of six sheets, 10 x 12, tied 
with Red, White and Blue silk ribbon. 


An American Calendar FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. The accom- 


panying illustrations serve only to show com- 
position of sketches. You must obtain a calendar and see the color reproductions of the 
original pastels in order to fully appreciate the intense patriotic spirit and American valor 
depicted in these stirring pictures of notable incidents in the history of our country’s warfare. 


Mailed postpaid to any address on receipt of six two-cent stamps, or metal cap from jar of 


(ARMOURS 
Extract Beef 


Ghe BEST Extract of the BEST Beef 


FOR MAKING 


SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES 
@ BEEF TEA 


ARMOUR’S FRENCH POTAGE 
Desiccated Soup. A perfect blend of choice materials. Six Varieties: Celery, 
Tomato, Green Pea, Navy Bean, Mullagatawny and Vegetable. Ten Cents per 
box (makes a quart of soup) — sold at all grocers’ or by mail on receipt of price. 
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“THE DAUGHTER OF THE CONCIERGE.” BY HENDRICK CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
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BREEZY headland curving parallel with 
t\. the line of a fair horizon; some cat-boats 
and luggers leaning against the sky; a smell 
of acacia whisked along in broken puffs; a 
wandering sound of uncertain quality pass- 
ing between the white-capped sea and the 
dusky pine-woods afar; roses tossed about on 
emerald sprays; great sea-birds winging aloft 
—and I in the midst of this my Midwinter 
Garden, loafing under a yapon-tree. 

Two days ago, at the hour of noon, a snow- 
storm, an Eskimo wind, the earth frozen to 
granite solidity, and icicles clinking on the 
boughs of my Indiana apple-orchard, when 
our southward flight was begun. We left 
the blue jays, muffled and ill-tempered, jeer- 
ing in the bare hedge of bois d’are at Sher- 
wood Place, where but lately the grackles 
and robins made a great din on the eve of 
migration. Two days ago, bear in mind, 
wrapped to the eyes in fur of otter and seal, 
gasping against the ringing, frost-spiked 
strokes of a norther, we gave chase to the 
migrating thrushes; and now I loll drowsily 
by the gulf-side, making note of some gray 
pelicans striking mullet in the tepid surf- 
waves five rods from the beach. Beside a 
wall of shell concrete, crumbling and vine- 
matted, great rusty yellow oranges still hang 


on a tree. In the yapon overhead are 
masses of scarlet berries, temptingly fresh 
and luscious in appearance, but as bitter 
as disappointment can be. 

The season is winter; a weather report in 
the morning paper tells of five degrees below 
zero at some point in Wisconsin, and of a 
blizzard spinning down from Canada across 
country to the Wabash and the Kankakee; 
and yet my nostrils realize what the violets 
spill and the roses loose in the open air- 
sweets rarer than summer’s best. 

Skirting the indefinite area called the 
semi-tropics, a thermal dream hangs in the 
air. You enter it when, on your southward 
flight, your railway-train whisks round a 
sharp curve by the gulf shore. The first 
hint of it is a dash of salt in the air; then 
you catch the shimmer flung from rollicking 
whitecaps; and presently, far away, in a tur- 
quoise film, an island comes to view, with a 
lighthouse, a clump of palmettos, and some 
mossy live-oaks behind its dazzling sand-spit, 
which cuts the haze and seems obtrusively 
real in the midst of a dream. The change 
is so easy and so sudden that it gives the 
fine surprise of a new rhyme in a song. 

Doubtless our migrant birds have an ob- 
scure sense of the beauty which even we 
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WILD-PLUM BLOSSOM. 


cannot fully realize—the dreamy, elusive 
display of formless and tenuous substance 
hovering along the line where summer is a 
perpetually resident spirit. The first thing 
I note, on arriving at my Midwinter Garden 
each year, is the apparent wondering curios- 
ity with which the birds, just dropping down 
from the North, go about in the golden 
weather, silently flitting from tree to tree, 
peering askance amid the dusky foliage, evi- 
dently affected by the change of surround- 
ings. They behave much as do the human 
tourists who come a little later on their lim- 
ited railway-tickets. Everything is theirs for 
the time being. They chatter when they 
meet, invade all private closes, and presently 
disappear, going still farther southward, 
even beyond the great gulf. 

It would probably be best to make the 
journey into the South a desultory, hesitat- 
ing flight, lingering by the way in all the at- 
tractive places, thus softly stealing through 
the climatic change; but there is something 
exhilarating in a sudden plunge from boreal 
cold to an atmosphere of balm and bloom- 
dust. Some people, who flock and flutter 
hurriedly round the swift loop of a winter 
tour, find the warm weather enervating. It 
has the effect of a light yet heady wine on 
me. No sooner have I passed through the pal- 
metto-shaded gate of my Midwinter Garden 
than my blood bubbles, as it did when in 
boyhood I climbed to the top of Yonah, and 
swung my hunting-cap for joy, stimulated 
beyond silent endurance by the upper streams 
of air. The strong tipples freely wasted by 
the bucaneers have made this Caribbean 
breeze deliciously intoxicating. All nature 
blinks, nods, drowses in its fitful current. 
Yet nothing seems to sleep. The long moss 
moves warily; the oleanders never quite close 
their eyes; the palmettos wag their bayonets 
at the shrinking and swaying roses; nor at 
any time do the great pines and stately mag- 
nolias fall silent. 

While early midwinter is not the season 
of flowers, even on the Creole coast, we fre- 
quently have a swell of precocious springtide 
in December and January, which lifts the 
sap from root to tip in the plants and trees, 
greening the twigs and freshening the bark 
and leaves. A pear-orchard will fling out 
tender vernal banners, with a dash of snowy 
petals among the sprays, affording a certain 
fruity effluence bandied about by the gusts. 
Beside a wall, or in the warmest angle of a 
cot, the lush banana-stalks, clumpered pic- 
turesquely against a hedge of Cherokee rose- 
vines, suddenly renew their upper leaves; 
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and scattered here and yonder some gnarled 
peach-trees blow wavering whiffs of tender 
pink from their bare branches. 

It may be that early in February, or even 
late in January, a mulberry-tree begins to 
show fruit. Once I saw the ripe berries 
“cooked to a turn” by a singeing frost on 
the second day of March; but that was a 
memorably unusual freak of weather. The 
mocking-birds were beginning to build, the 
brave males in full feather and song, when 
the norther swooped upon us, and it was 
pitiful to see how dazed they looked. It 
was as if the blast from Michigan or Kansas 
had blown their frozen songs in choking 
crystals back down their throats. 

The Midwinter Garden is a shifting and 
elastic domain; for in the low country of the 
South no such thing as a boundary is seri- 
ously considered. All the adjoining lands 
are yours; what you can see you hold. I claim 
as my heronry a marsh-meadow of an extent 
unknown. So vast is it that schooners and 
luggers and lumber-tugs go through it along 
many bayous. Sportsmen have shooting- 


boxes in lonely spots on these waterways, 
where wild fowl congregate temptingly. I 
hear the far booming of guns, and with my 
glass see puffs of pale smoke jet suddenly 


and then drift away. 

Coming from our thick-walled Northern 
house at Sherwood Place to the typical cot- 
tage of the Creole is a change as sharp as 
that of climate. The rooms have been duly 
aired against our arrival, but there hangs 
all about a musty odor; the beds threaten us 
with mildew; the ceiling and wainscoting 
exhale a chill; the halls and chambers seem 
atrociously drafty from all directions. Every 
year we experience the same discomfort; 
every year we duly find out that it means 
nothing dangerous; yet, all the same, every 
year we feel mortally aggrieved that our 
advent has not been specially prepared for 
by the genius of the semi-tropics, and the 
opportunity to grumble is flooded with ap- 
preciatory acceptance. To be sure, a little 
later, when the tourists mutter and complain 
at everything and everybody, we console 
them with self-satisfied promptness, saying 
that it is all a delusion, that in fact the beds 
are not musty, the halls not drafty, and that 
a fire on the hearth would be an insult to a 
climate so balmy. What! toast your shins 
indoors, while in the open air great beds of 
violets are ablow, roses flaunting, jonquils 
flaming, and an oleander hedge is winking 
full-flowered at the sun? 

Sometime I shall have to thank a meteo- 


rologist, the Weather Bureau, or whomso- 
ever can explain to me why it is that up 
yonder in my North- 

ern home in winter 

if the thermometer { 

in a room registers 
as low as sixty-four 
there must be a good 
fire built at once, 
while down South we 
sit out of doors at 
the same temperature 
without a_ shiver. 
Moreover, why does 
one from the North, 
freshly released out 
of a zero blizzard, have 
to muffle up in storm 
furs and fleece-lined 
overshoes when first 
dropping into weather 
just below seventy in 
a low latitude? Man, 
bird, every migrant, 
knowsof thesecurious 
contradictions of tem- 
perature and feeling. 
Theexperience doubt- 
less has a dry and per- 
fectly wooden expla- 
nation fit for works 
of science and dusty 
brains; but you and 
I, being subject to our 
senses, cannot com- 
prehend it. Let us, 
therefore, drop the 
subject as the slow- 
footed half breed pass- 
ing yonder drops the 
rind of a grape-fruit 
orange, because really 
it has no further in- 
terest, and go in to 
luncheon of oyster 
gumbo and broiled 
flounder. After that, 
if you smoke, here is 
the veranda facing 
the dancing sea, be- 
yond which loom two 
or three gulf-caps 
against the daintiest 
sky that ever curved 
over a world. A few 
sipsof black coffee add 
something to your 
comprehension of the garden spreading far 
and fair around you. Coffee in the open air, 


“A SMELL OF ACACIA.” 





“AN ISLAND COMES TO VIEW, WITH A 


holding its heat, testifies to winter’s good 
character, as likewise does the chameleon on 
the leaf of sago-palm yonder. A lizard never 
mistakes the weather, no matter what blun- 
ders are on the thermometer’s record; and 
of all lizards this little blotch of changeable 
color is most sensitive to his atmospheric 
and substantial environment. Riley’s tree- 
frog may have more power over the rain- 
clouds than my gay imitation of a three-inch 
saurian—he may have told the whole truth 
when he squeaked: 
“T fetched her, oh, I fetched her!” 


and maybe, in sheer despair, the cloud did 
cry downward: 
“Tf you ‘ll quit, I ’ll rain!” 

But our modest chameleon has no quarrel 
with the sun, being content to take the warm 
shine in lazy, basking silence, or in creeping 
with many a shift of color, snapping the 
insects unaware as they hum and dance amid 
the leaves. Ifa norther fall suddenly he will 
scurry down into the nest he knows of in the 
palm’s frowzy crown, and patiently await the 
return of pleasant warmth. 

Many birds also have a barometric and 
thermometric faculty, knowing some time 
beforehand of a change in the pressure and 
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temperature of the atmosphere. We sit on 
the veranda facing the gulf, and can fore- 
say a stiff blow from the southward by the 
coming in of shore-birds off those dim and 
treacherous islands far away yonder. In- 
stinct assures the killdees and sandpipers of 
a great dash which will submerge all the 
spits and marshes where they feed; so here 
they come flickering to our headland where 
the beach-line is sheltered. I see them first 
just this side of the horizon, a low, swinging 
and loitering rank of silvery wings, winking 
like pale flames above the blue water. Grad- 
ually they seem to rise, growing more and 
more distinct, and a few minutes later they 
arrive. Next day a storm is sure to be on. 
The curve of islands has disappeared under 
a tremendous splash of sea; gulls, pelicans, 
teal, and other wild aquatic things have 
joined the plovers; our beach looks as if a 
winged army had suddenly landed upon it. 

The house commanding our garden is a 
rude structure into which not the least ar- 
chitectural art has ever entered, not even by 
stealth. It spreads out its body and wings 
widely, like those of a chicken in the sun, 
having an air decidedly self-complacent, its 
low and disproportionately broad verandas 
smothered in vines. 


“AGAINST A HEDGE OF CHEROKEE ROSE-VINES.” 
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Great live-oaks embower it, 
letting fall a beard of Spanish 
moss to dangle on the roof- 
slopes. Loopholes are made in 
the vines, so as to give a full 
view of every space and vista, 
while out in an area, beside a 
huge century-plant, stands a 
sun-dial brought here a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago by a 
seafaring Frenchman, whose 
name, Francois Victor de Mont- 
martin, is cut in the base. I 
could tell you a story, as told to 
me, of this same Francois, but 
you would not care for it—a 
story of almost ancient flavor, 
about a young wife he brought 
here from San Domingo or some 
other distant land, and housed 
in a cabin, or rather a spacious 
log pen thatched with palms. 
He loved her madly, surrounded 
her with rich things from all 
climes, clothed her in queenly 
splendors, and watched her by 
day and by night, as if he 
feared she would vanish upon 
first exposure to solitude. 


As for the lady, she seemed 
neither greatly interested nor 
wholly indifferent. Her beauty 
of face and form suited well 
her priceless finery of dress and 
jewels; but she did not show 


pride or haughtiness. Every 
one loved her. In that strange 
sylvan home, amid the palms, 
cacti, and roses, she lived nearly 











two years, and meantime bore 

a child which was gloriously 

beautiful. The dark husband beamed with 
passionate joy, scarcely ever passing an hour 
out of sight of his wife and babe. 

It was all a great mystery, however, and 
the people somehow got ear of a rumor, 
vague enough to be romantic, which hinted 
that the young wife was not happy and 
that the husband feared lest she should 
escape from him. 

Rarely is a story so crisp and short when 
love and mystery combine, but this one ended 
in an explosion, as it were; for on a fine day 
in April a fleet and beautiful vessel sailed 
into this bight of ours. A boat was lowered, 
manned by six stalwart sailors armed to the 
teeth, and directed by a grand-looking old 
man, whose white beard fell in ripples to his 
waistband. The ship, the sailors, and the 


A HOME IN THE DREAM-COUNTRY. 


venerable, giantesque commander had every 
mark of wealth and power about them. 

Now, when M. Francois Victor de Mont- 
martin saw the vessel, which had actually 
come to anchor close inshore before he ob- 
served it, he uttered a great cry, and rushed 
to the chamber of his wife and babe; but 
they were not there, and when he looked out 
of a window he saw a gloriously robed form 
with a child in its arms flying down the head- 
land slope to the beach. Again he let go 
that terrible cry of anguish, dashed out in 
furious pursuit, and was shot dead, midway 
between the house and the beach. 

Away sailed the superb vessel, with the 
young woman and her child on board, and 
that was all ever known about them. A 
clump of acacia is said to mark the spot on 
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the highest swell of our bluff where Francois 
Victor de Montmartin was buried. But then, 
to say the whole truth, every angle and curve 
of this Creole coast, from Tampa around to 
Bay St. Louis, has its story of strange ar- 
rivals and romantic disappearances—a cur- 
rent of picturesque legend doubtless strongly 
tinctured with truth. 

One feature of our domain, rarely observa- 
ble elsewhere, is the blending of savage nature 
with the most advanced results of landscape 
culture. Two hundred years have slipped 
back into shadow since civilized man first 
appeared hereabout; but before that, possi- 
bly for many centuries, Indians had the good 
taste to regard our airy white bluffs with 
favor, coming in summer to camp all around 
under the live-oaks, magnolias, and liquid- 
ambar trees, and to bathe in the salt surf. 
Numerous plants not native to the spot have 
been brought by white man and red from 
afar and planted. Since then, during periods 
throughout which the whole coast was aban- 
doned, these representatives of an alien flora 
have slipped out of the closes and crept 
away year by year into the woods, across 
glade and marsh, adapting themselves to soil 
and climate, thus becoming, after a long 
lapse of time, as indigenous as the Creoles 
themselves. I have seen acacia in full flower 
scenting an apparently primitive nook in a 
forest; but there I have also noted long, 
well-defined cotton-ridges, with pine-trees 
eighteen inches through the bole growing 
thick upon them and between, mdicating a 
time when the slave plowmen worked and 
sang there in vast open fields given to the 
operations of that strange system of agricul- 
ture generated by a civilization the most 
picturesque ever wiped out by relentless 
Progress. 

Sojourning in such a region, one has a 
sense of vague records upon records stamped 
in the soil, making it a sort of palimpsest 
where the old-time roving Spaniard, the dar- 
ing Frenchman, the bucaneer, the early col- 
onist, and the lordly mid-century planter 
have each traced his aspirations, his deeds, 
and finally his characteristic sign manual to 
attest his good faith or his reckless defiance. 
The women, too, have sketched many a 
touching paragraph in this curious history. 
The pansies they lovingly tended so long 
ago are now found blowing in waste places, 
dwindled to mere specks of purple and yel- 
low, hardy yet pathetic descendants of a 
royal ancestry. Nor should it be offensive 
to remark that somehow the Creoles them- 
selves seem more beholden to the past than 


to the present for a certain fine charm of 
spirit and manner. There is, indeed, a me- 
dieval bouquet haunting the air in the vicin- 
ity of every French cottage in the warm low 
country. Time works a truly artistic decep- 
tion by touching with lines of age the roof 
and walls, the rude fences, and the rickety 
scuppernong arbors. Surely, you will think, 
this place, with its gnarled fig-trees and its 
moss-tapestried orange-orchard, dates back 
into the days of chain-armor and carven 
crossbows. It would hardly surprise one to 
see Friar Tuck fill up the cabin’s low front 
door with his massive body and genially tru- 
culent face. 

The little lady who presides in the Midwin- 
ter Garden has a theory assuming that what- 
ever is old is precious, and that whatever is 
faded, discolored, moldy, or dilapidated is old. 
She it is who has enriched the library with 
dog-eared French volumes from the second- 
hand book-stores in a street named Royal, 
but smelling distinctly plebeian. Thence, too, 
she fetches Venetian bottles and glasses, 
squat brass candlesticks, and grim little 
claw-footed tables to match an Empire desk 
of the same smoky mahogany, much patched 
and reglued. Like a busy, self-satisfied bird 
building a nest out of faded shreds of last 
year’s autumn leaves and bark, with afew 
bits of snake-skin and two or three bright 
feathers, she has woven a charm against the 
rough walls and above the gaping fireplace. 
Such is the magnetic allurement of this 
shelved and book-dusty and archaic den that 
when a norther comes, giving practical ex- 
cuse for a pile of burning logs on the hearth, 
a steaming kettle on the crane, and a semi- 
circle of complacent sitters in the glow, we 
all forget our low-country environment, and 
behave as true Northerners, one of us read- 
ing aloud, the rest listening, not more to the 
literary mouthing than to the loud boom of 
wind in the chimney-top. Strangely distinct 
at intervals, cutting sharply, yet not shrilly, 
down through night’s tumult, comes the cry 
of a wandering sea-fow] from far aloft, where 
bird and storm-cloud career wing and wing 
against a dusky sky. It is an hour for one 
of those ample romances written before the 
ink-pots of genius, running dry of magic 
fluid, were refilled with a gross solution of 
raw realism. Come, Ivanhoe, come, D’Ar- 
tagnan, come, any hero of the mighty ages, 
and make us forget the story of debauching 
innuendo and ill-favored love. Better coarse 
deeds of arms than flabby and unsound do- 
mestic morals set in a frame of unholy sug- 
gestion. 





On the very next morning after the night 
of storm a twittering of small birds in the 
mossy tangles round about calls up the sun 
from a swaying sea, out of which he flares 
gloriously, like a tremendous fire-lily blos- 
soming against the sky. It is well worth 
the effort to rise early and see this. More- 
over, the oyster fleet goes out betimes, a 
straggling line of bellying sails drawing away 
with the stately grace of wild fowl, each 
smack trailing behind it a tow-line at the 
end of which bobs a dark little boat where- 
from the oystermen will let down their tongs 
to grapple the shells in the muddy sea-floor. 
A twinge of chilliness, a nipping edge on 
the air, suggests frost; but there is none. 
All this shivering does no more than brace 
one’s appetite for breakfast—that fragrant 


WHERE WILD FOWL CONGREGATE. 


morning function of our fat black cook, who 
speaks gumbo French, and brews a coffee 
delightful beyond praise. If you are edu- 
cated to the altitude of taste which brooks 
a Bordelais steak piping hot and overtopped 
with onion, garlic, red pepper, and bacon- 
drip, move lively when the bell rings, or you 
may have but a savory and fragrant bone to 
pick for your share, which would be a no- 
table loss in our climate, where trencher 
delights seem more vivid than in colder 
surroundings. 

Speaking of mensal attractions, a part of 
our garden, lying far in the rear, is given 
over to an Italian master who knows all the 
secrets of vegetable-growing. With ashort- 
handled hoe he goes about, digging industri- 
ously about the roots of things, his back 
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“THE OYSTER FLEET GOES OUT BETIMES.” 


arched like a 

furious cat’s, 

hisnosealmosttouch- 

ing the ground. Itis 

he who brings in the 

great heads of cauliflower, the young red 
radishes, the silver-tipped onion-shoots, the 
spinach, the crisp lettuce, the bur-arti- 
chokes, and the strawberries. Everything, 
indeed, which can be coaxed or forced to 
grow into edible bulb, leaf, stalk, flower, or 
fruit he wrestles with. All sorts of phos- 
phates, cotton-seed meal, bone-dust, leaf- 
mold, and swamp-muck are lavished to 
fertilize the sand withal. He feeds his plants 
as if they were his children, talking to them 
in a queer monotone while pruning, weeding, 
and watering them. It is from his area of 
cultivation that comes all this pungency 
which now and again loads the air. A whiff 
of garlic even strays into the flower-plats, 


“VENETIAN BOTTLES AND GLASSES.” 
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and makes an inartistic foil for the perfume 
of rose and the aroma of acacia. 

Our neighbors, scattered hither and yon 
in the vast pine wood, come and go along 
the white sand-paths leading from house to 
house amid well-kept pear-orchards and 
dusky fig-clumps. They nearly all have the 
Latin volatility we expect in Creoles, singing 
on their way, not infrequently with a joyous 
timbre and a bird-like carelessness in their 
voices. The young girls are sweet, after a 
fashion, and the youths have a certain de- 
bonair cast of face and a lightness of bearing 
which somehow cannot be quite reconciled 
with the main features of their decidedly 
limited lives. A few, better to do than the 
rest, are educated, have been to Paris “for 
some years of school and gaiety; but even 
they bear about them a something like a 
drapery of the long ago—their personal at- 
mosphere attending them always, giving a 
very romantic effect of hazy distance and 
dim perspective. 

In looking over our garden paling at the 
little world abutting us, we witness many 
things which impress our lives with memo- 
rable light sketches. These delicious people 
—the phrase comes nearest the true de- 
scription—these delicious people are not 
only lovable, but they love. Nowhere else, 
probably, does the thought of marriage so 
insistently betray itself in man and maid; 
wherefore we naturally take a silent part in 
many a pretty little romance. Love-passages 
so simple and sincere that they scarcely seem 
a part of real life, iridescent bubbles of 
frank passion we might call them, shining a 
moment in this Southern sunlight, then 
bursting to nothingness with a twitter of 
girlish laughter and the half-sullen yet al- 
ways flippant jocundity of a baffled boy, are 
as frequent as the billing of birds. But co- 
quetry finally yields to such seriousness as 
matrimony demands, and the bell of our vil- 
lage church is kept busy ringing for wed- 
dings. Nor does this lavish marrying, with 
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its swift and generous result in progeny, 
bring appreciable hardships to the daring 
twain, who usually have but their love and 
two pairs of somewhat indolent hands for 
means of livelihood. Na- 
ture takes care of her own 
in the low country, where 
life can flaunt a gorgeous 
banner of luxury on no 
capital beyond a mullet- 
net, a potato-patch, and 
some pigs in a pen. We 
have a neighbor who con- 
gratulates himself as a 
man of substance, having 
a wife and eleven children, 
the eldest not yet eigh- 
teen. His estate consists 
of a little sandy plat of ten 
acres, with a cabin in the 
middle. He has six large 
pecan-trees, three fig- 
trees, a scuppernong-vine, 
a dozen pear-trees, an acre 
of cabbages, potatoes, and 
carrots, a horse, two cows, 
and six pigs. Ah, but he 
rubs his hands together 
to relieve his oppressive 
sense of prosperity! 
After a few spiteful 
flurries, winter in our low 
country lays aside all 
make-believe of frost and 
bleakness. The weather- 
god puffs his sunburnt 
jowls and blows a flute 
of spring. All about in 
haw and yapon the mock- 
ing-birds begin to show 
signs of vernal lustiness. 
Here and there one tries 
a bar of his love-tune, 
which sounds as if the 
notes, although as liquid 
as water, clogged his 
syrinx. A sparkling twit- 
ter soon follows, however, 
and then the rapture of 
May fills the February 
hedges and_ orchards. 
Thrush and bluebird join 
in, a vireo wanders by, the 
voices of jay and woodpecker take on a soft 
and tender shade of meaning, the delicate in- 
nuendo of resurgent love suiting the mood 
apparent in sky, sea, boscage, and air. To- 
morrow we may hear the dropping-song, that 
wonderful ecstasy of the mocking-bird’s love. 


ll 


In this land of leisure there is no hurrying 
through the season of nest-building and mel- 
ody. The birds devote two or three weeks 
to sketching in the careless foundation of 
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twigs upon which will sometime rest the 
cleverly woven cup of avian domestic bliss; 
meantime they wander, the cock singing 
passionately, the demure little hen coquet- 
ting with every ball of animated feathers in 
sight. It all eomes to a brisk and harmless 
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fight between jealous males here and there. 
The war-cries ring fiercely at intervals, and 
out of prickly thickets rush the combatants, 
clashing their wings together, and mayhap 
losing a bright feather or two. One would 
think they had just returned from a peace 
congress, were their battles a trifle more 
viciously stubborn. 

Spring extends from the middle of Janu- 
ary to an indefinite point, which sometimes 
touches June. Day after day the tempera- 
ture is monotonously even; night after night 
a wonderful sky, profoundly deep between 
its stars, loops a dusky blend of Milky Way 
and empyrean over the warm sea and waver- 
ing islands. All of the most interesting 
plants, shrubs, vines, trees in our garden 
now rise to the highest achievement and 
spread abroad such bewildering splendors of 
leaf, spike, bud, flower, and painted stalk as 
only the favored spots of earth ever yield. 
Rich colors seem to imbue every natural 
object, vegetable and animal;even the snakes 
in the grass, basking or gliding, betray their 
kinship with the birds by a fine glow on 
their variegated scales. Doubtless the mas- 
ter serpent himself, who tempted the mis- 
tress of Eden, is lurking somewhere in my 
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domain, a gorgeously pied skin of fire-opals 
mailing his back, and a dazing fascination 
in his eyes. But let him shine; I am not an 
ophiologist. 

With spring arrive the crab, the flounder, 
and the pompano, a trio of luscious signifi- 
cance. Perhaps the allusion just made to 
Satan in his first form has led directly to 
deviled crab; but the soft-shelled little back- 
sliders, the earliest caught, we do not devil; 
they are fried brown, while the fish are 
broiled and buttered to nestle in a greenery 
of cress—a bouquet more influential with a 
hungry man than a queen’s vase of roses! 
Still, we never desert the banner of Flora in 
a garden land. Not only roses, but pots 
foaming high with magnificent wild violets 
from a distant glade, sweeten the morning’s 
board, and reflect soft hues upon the plates 
round about. Indeed, violet-hunting is one 
of our recreations. It goes along with bird- 
study and sylvan archery, a sort of decora- 
tive interlude flashing blue as the sky 


between science and sport. Certain spaces 
in the pine forest, open to the sun, are fairly 
painted with these large odorless violets, the 
stems of which are sometimes almost a foot 
tall. We gather lupines, too; and in a few 
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“IN A FEW MARSHY PLOTS THE GLORIOUS FLOWERS OF IRIS.” 
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marshy plots the glorious flowers of iris and 
pitcher-plant gleam in scattered array, the 
latter showing both a yellow and a purple 
species. Along the swales, where little half- 
hidden streams trickle darkling among the 
roots of magnolia and sweet-gum, we find 
gay fringes of azalea, with dogwood-trees 


“HALF-HIDDEN STREAMS TRICKLE DARKLING.” 


spreading above them wide sprays of bloom 
as white as snow. 

But all play and no work would be too 
great a stress of luxury, even in the low 
country. I have found literary labor far 
more easy and satisfactory here than in a 
higher latitude. By shifting my home so as 
to be throughout the year virtually within 
the periphery of summer, I am able to have, 
almost every day, my full measure of outdoor 
exercise and free access to the solitude of 
wild nature. To the sedentary craftsman 
this means a great deal, in both recreation 
of mind and refreshment of body. What is 
food for one may be poison for another; but 
there is a general rule, a law of biology, 
which cannot be dodged by any of us—the 
law known to the fowls of the air and the 
beasts of the field; namely, that life depends 
upon waste and renewal. He who labors with 
the brain wastes vitality without stint; he 
sows with the sack; and he must renew his 
fund of energy just as generously and fre- 
quently as he gives it out. This he cannot 
do in a boreal climate. Bitter cold weather 
is mightily stimulating to him who habitu- 
ally lives out in it; but the desk-man, the 
sedentary artist, must work in a warm air. 
During our Northern winter our libraries and 
studios are necessarily superheated; there- 
fore, when we go forth from their atmo- 
sphere directly into air forty degrees below 
freezing temperature, the change is too sud- 
den and extreme for recreational effect. 
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Nor can any degree of precaution reduce 
the risk to the line of safety. Nature has 
not built us for such violent strains upon 
our most delicate organs—the eyes, ears, 


nose, throat, bron- 
chial tubes, and 
lungs. Not only 
does the atrocious 
cold immediately 
affect these organs 
when suddenly ap- 
plied to them while 
they are attem- 
pered to suit a fur- 
nace-heated _at- 
mosphere, but it 
paralyzes every 
pore of the skin, 
and thrusts back 
into the blood a 
load of waste 
tissue. 
Inmy Midwinter 
Garden we have 
no such plunges 
from heat to cold. 
During the chill- 
est weather I write by an open fire, and 
when I fling aside the pen for the bow or 
the fishing-rod, the change from the atmo- 
sphere of the study to the open air is but a 
sweetly tonic experience, which goes through 
my brain like a gust of song. No swaddling 
in furs, no gasping, no icy inhalations, no 
numbing feet or fleece-gloved hands; we hold 
our shoulders back and breathe as if the 
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draught were something to make one greedy 
beyond reserve. 

Doubtless the Southern summer added to 
the Southern winter would enervate us; but 
the birds found out eons ago that a swing- 
ing life, alternating summer in a high lati- 
tude with winter in the warm South, 
afforded just the climatic influences neces- 
sary to perfect health. I have studied wild 
birds with persistence and with every facil- 
ity at hand, in all seasons and under all con- 
ditions, between Canada and the islands of 
the Gulf of Mexico; but I never yet knew of 
one that died of old age, never killed one 
that, when dissected, appeared in the least 
affected with senile decay. I do not say that 
birds never die of old age—domesticated 
birds certainly do; and it may be all right 
for men of science to make eyes at me when 
I do roundly deny the existence of any evi- 
dence, worth serious attention, tending to 
prove that wild birds, in their natural hab- 
itat, with plenty of their natural food to eat, 
ever die, save when stricken by disease or 
accident. 

Breaking away from a fascinating ques- 
tion like this of bird immortality —a question 
to which I am bound sometime to return 
with plenty of facts to uphold my theory— 
reminds me that the time for northward 
migration is at hand. This morning there 
was a redoubled clamor of voices circulating 
through the garden tree-tops and a fresh 
rustle of wings round about. I awoke with 
a longing softly astir in my blood, while in 
my nostrils the far-off spring fragrance of 
the Wabash country and of the banks of 
Rock River made me understand that winter 
was no more. A tide of migrating birds had 
overlapped my garden at sunrise, and was 
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flowing on, tumultuously vocal, toward the 
land of blue-grass, vast fertile farms, and 
blooming apple-orchards. 

At breakfast some one of the circle hints 
a desire to feel a brisk waft of Hoosier air 
off the Wea plains, and I venture a remark 
or two upon the fine spring weather reported 
from the Indianapolis station. Asif through 
leagues upon leagues of golden haze, I see 
the hyacinths purpling a slope at Sherwood 
Place. Like the mere trickle of water which 
pierces a Mississippi levee, our desultory 
mouthing grows firmer and stronger all in 
one direction, until presently it fairly roars, 
sweeping away every remnant of a barrier; 
and before we comprehend fully what pos- 
sesses us, lo! we are packing our bags and 
trunks, actually trembling meantime, and 
breathless with delight at thought of flying 
northward. 

An intoxicating sense of moving apace 
with one of the ancient universal impulses 
fills us during our passage over mountain 
and valley; for by day we see the song- 
birds on each side of us, and at night, high 
above us, the wild geese honk assuringly, 
heading for the Tippecanoe and the Kanka- 
kee. In Alabama we see the foot-hills of 
Sand Mountain blotched pink and blue with 
flowers not known to the lowlanders. Far- 
mers are planting corn in Tennessee. We 
rush across Kentucky by night, and when 
the sunshine again falls into our swaying 
berth we look out upon apple-orchards fair 
with bloom reeling past us as if hurrying 
into the vast dream-country from which we 
are so joyously taking our farewell flight. 
And far behind us we hear a soft, melodious 
stroke, the gate of my Midwinter Garden 
closing to shut in our abandoned dreams. 
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A NEW SCULPTOR. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


WISH that thelittlelady of the frontispiece 

could show us more than her profile. Of 
course she ought not to turn her head; that 
would disturbthechildish dignity of the pose. 
But when we see her as the artist made her— 
not in a picture, but in a colored terra-cotta 
bust—and look at her from different points 
of view, we appreciate even her pose more 
fully. No other could have been as char- 
acteristic. The proud demureness, the naive 
self-possession, shown by the way in which 
the head is poised on the slender neck and 
sloping shoulders, speak also from the droop- 
ing eyelids, from the serious mouth com- 
pressed beneath the long upper lip. And the 
quaint costume does not seem a wilful de- 
vice to increase picturesqueness. It seems 
an appropriate setting for a definite and 
peculiar little personality. 

It is this personality that first attracts 
us when we see the bust, and gives it a last- 
ing, growing interest like that of a living 
human head. Naturally, we delight in the 
skill that could thus vitalize a bit of clay. 
But the sculptor’s result seems more impor- 
tant than his method, and the chief element 
in the charm of the result is the expression 
of character. 

Mr. Andersen was very young—he had 
just begun his studies in Paris—when he 
made this portrait of the daughter of his 
concierge. Very different are some of his 
most recent works—the colossal equestrian 
statue shown here, and two large groups, 
each of two nude figures, called “Serenity” 
and “Fellowship.” If we know these we un- 
derstand that idealistic art chiefly attracts 
him. But for this very reason his portraits, 
beginning with the bust of the strange little 
French girl, are doubly interesting. They 
show that he possesses that keen love for 
the real, for prosaic and personal natural 
facts, which alone can give truth and vital- 
ity to idealistic work; and, on the other 
hand, they prove that his idealism is gen- 
uine, because, while faithful as portraits, they 
are not mere bald, photographic transcripts 
from life. 

_All Mr. Andersen’s works, of whatever 
kind, tell us that his main concern is the 
expression of character. He does not fall 
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into an error too common among modern 
artists and identify character with physical 
ugliness or eccentricity. But he does not 
think, with the great bulk of the modern 
public, that an insipid, meaningless portrayal 
of academically correct forms and features 
can have artistic value. He knows that art 
can draw beauty of some sort from almost 
any source, but he believes that to reach its 
highest level it must appeal as strongly as 
possible to both the mind and the eye. To 
quote some of his own words, the noblest art 
is that which “most successfully unites 
physical and mental nobility.” A sculptor 
should “symbolize the finest qualities of the 
human form,” should infuse the shapes he 
creates with “the highest intellectual ex- 
pressiveness of which they are capable.” 
Evenin portraiture he cannot use his chances 
well unless he perceives, interprets, and ac- 
centuates the best that the model offers. 
And in idealistic work his opportunities are 
limited only by his own power to conceive fine 
ideals and to realize them clearly. To culti- 
vate this power he must be sympathetically 
alive to every mental and physical impression 
he receives from the world around him, study- 
ing each and all with his intelligence as well 
as his eyesight, and searching for those most 
worthy of artistic record. He must feel, 
Mr. Andersen says, that “a head is not in- 
teresting in itself, but only in so far as it 
interprets interesting qualities, that a form 
is not fine unless it reaches or approaches 
some ideal that will elevate as well as ani- 
mate the mind that perceives it.” 

I need hardly explain that a sculptor who 
looks at his art from this point of view does 
not value technical brilliancy for its own 
sake. He knows that nothing can be well 
expressed in any art unless its language has 
been mastered, and that beautiful concep- 
tions need to be elucidated by beautiful work- 
manship. But the handiwork, the technical 
style, is merely the voice of the idea. It is 
not valuable in itself; its excellence, its 
charm, depend in every case upon its fitness 
to reveal the special characteristics that the 
artist wished to show. 

My allotted space is almost filled. I can- 
not speak, as I should like to, about the 
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technical methods Mr. Andersen has em- 
ployed, or dwell upon the love for color— 
common among sculptors of earlier times, 
but rare to-day—that has led him to ex- 
periment with many materials. I cannot 
praise as they deserve the drawings which 
show that in studying to be a sculptor he 
did not think it wise to confine himself to a 
18 


BY HENDRICK CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


sculptor’s tools. I must leave the pictures 
on these pages to suggest the interest of 
their originals, merely adding that we do not 
very often find a young artist who is deter- 
mined to work with mind and heart as well 
as with eyes and fingers, to speak to the in- 
tellect and the higher emotions as well as to 
the physical sense. One who does cheris): 
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these desires, and who has studied long and 
hard to fit himself to realize them, deserves 
the sympathetic attention of all who care 
for the higher forms of art. 

Hendrick Christian Andersen was born, 
in 1872, in the town of Bergen, Norway. 
While he was still very young his family 
came to America and settled at Newport, 


BY HENDRICK CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Rhode Island. His efforts to educate him- 
self in art took him first to Boston and then 
to Paris (where he worked in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and in other schools), to Flor- 
ence, Rome, and Naples. A year ago he re- 
turned to America and opened a studio in 
New York. 

Mr. Andersen’s most conspicuous works 
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—his equestrian statue and the two groups 
called “Serenity ” and “ Fellowship ”—were 
executed in Rome. All are intended for 
casting in bronze, but only the “Serenity” 
has yet been seen in this form. It was 
shown during the spring of 1900 at the 
annual exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists in New York, and is now 


in the Metropolitan Museum, where it 
will probably be seen in the autumn, when 
the new wing of the building is finished. 
In the same collection were busts, both 
in marble, of Mrs. Howe and Miss Brice; 
also a bust in red terra-cotta of a young 
Italian, and one in bronze of Mr. Andersen’s 
brother. 


TIOBA. 


BY ARTHUR COLTON. 


re among the birches and pines, where 
we pitched our moving tent, you looked 
over the flat meadow-lands; and through 
these went a river, slow and almost noise- 
less, wandering in the valley as if there 
were no necessity of arriving anywhere at 
appointed times. “What is the necessity?” 
it said softly to any that would listen. And 
there was none; so that for many days the 
white tent stood among the trees, overlook- 
ing the haycocks in the meadows. It was 
enough business in hand to study the philos- 
ophy and the subtle rhetoric of Still River. 

Opposite rose a strangely ruined moun- 
tain-side. There was a nobly poised head and 
plenteous chest, the head three thousand feet 
nearer the stars—which was little enough 
from their point of view, no doubt, but to us 
it seemed a symbol of something higher than 
the stars, something beyond them forever 
waiting and watching. 

From its feet upward half a mile the 
mountain was one raw wound. The shivered 
roots and tree-trunks stuck out helplessly 
from reddish soil, boulders were crushed and 
piled in angry heaps, veins of granite ripped 
open—the skin and flesh of the mountain 
torn off with a curse, and the bones made 
a mockery. The wall of the precipice rose 
far above this desolation, and, beyond, the 
hazy forests went up a mile or more clear to 
the sky-line. The peak stood over all, not 
with triumph or with shame, but with the 
clouds and stars. 

It was a cloudy day, with rifts of sunlight. 
An acre of light crept down the mountain, 
as you have seen, on the river-boats at night, 
the search-light feeling, fingering along the 
shore. 

In the evening an Arcadian, an elderly 


man and garrulous, came up to see what it 
might be that glimmered among his pulp- 
trees. He was a surprise, and not as Arca- 
dian as at first one might presume, for he 
sold milk and eggs and blueberries at a 
price to make one suddenly rich. His name 
was Fargus, and he it was whose hay- 
cutter clicked like a locust all day in the 
meadow-lands. He came and made himself 
amiable beside us, and confided anything we 
might care to know which experience had 
left with him. 

“That ’s Tioba,” he said. “That ’s the 
name of that mountain.” And he told us the 
story of one whom he called “Jim Hawks,” 
and of the fall of Tioba: 


SHE ’s a skinned mountain [he said]. She 
got wet inside and slid. Still River used to 
run ten rods in further, and there was a 
cemetery, too, and Jim Hawks’s place; and 
the cemetery ’s there yet, six rods under- 
ground, but the creek shied off and went 
through my plow-land scandalous. 

Now, Jim Hawks was a get-there kind, 
with a clawed face—by a wildcat, yes, sir. 
Tioba got there; and Jim he was a wicked 
one. I ’ve been forty years in this valley, 
with the Petersons and the Storrses and the 
Merimys at Canada Center, all good, quiet 
folk. And nothing happened to us, for we 
did nothing to blame, till Jim came, and 
Tioba ups and drops on him. 

Now look at it, this valley! There ’ve 
been landslides over beyond in Helder’s 
valley, but there ’s only one in mine. Looks 
as if the devil gone spit on it. It’s Jim 
Hawks’s trail. 

He come one day with a buckboard and a 
yellow horse, and he says: 
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mountain.” 
“Who be you?” says I. 


TIOBA. 
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“Sell me that land from here up the the valley anything but his name and a bit 


of money sufficient. 
He got his face clawed by a wildcat by 


“Jim Hawks,” says he, and that ’s all he being reckless with it; and he ran a deer into 
appeared to know about it. And he bought Helder’s back yard once, and shot it, and 
the land, and put up a house close to the licked Helder for claiming the deer. He was 
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“*“WHAT YOU GOT TO SAY ABOUT IT, MERIMY?’” 


mountain, so you could throw a cat down his 
chimney if you wanted to, or two cats if you 
had ’em. 

He was a long, swing-shouldered man, 
with a light-colored mustache and a kind of 
flat gray eye that you could n’t see into. You 
look into a man’s eye naturally to see what 
his intentions are. Well, Jim Hawks’s eye 
appeared to have nothing to say on the sub- 
ject. And as to that, I told my wife it was 
none of our business if he did n’t bring into 





the recklessest chap! He swings his fist into 
Helder’s face, and he says: 

“Shoot, if you got a gun. 
get out!” 

I told Jim that was no place to put a 
house, on account of Tioba dropping rocks 
off herself whenever it rained hard and the 
soil got mushy. I told him Tioba ’d as soon 
drop a rock on his head as into his gridiron. 

You can’t see Canada Center from here. 
There’s a post-office there, and three houses, 


If you hain’t, 
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the Petersons’, the Storrses’, and the Meri- 
mys’. Merimy’shouse got a peaked roof on it. 
I see Jeaney Merimy climb it after her kitten 
a-yowling on the ridge. She was n’t but six 
years old then, and she was gritty the day 
she was born. Her mother—she’s old Peter- 
son’s daughter—she whooped, and I fetched 
Jeaney down with Peterson’s ladder. Jeaney 
Merimy grew up, and she was a tidy little 
thing. The Storrs boys calculated to marry 
her, one of ’em, only they were n’t enterpris- 
ing; and Jeaney ups and goes over to East- 
port one day with Jim Hawks—cuts out early 
in the morning, and asks nobody. Pretty 
goings on in this valley! Then they come 
back when they were ready, and Jim says: 

“What you got to say about it, Merimy?” 

Merimy had n’t nothing to say about it, 
nor his wife had n’t nothing to say, nor 
Peterson, nor the Storrs boys. Dog-gone it! 
Nobody had n’t nothing to say; that is, they 
did n’t say it to Jim. 

That was five years ago, the spring they 
put up the Redman HotelatHelder’s. People’s 
come into these parts now thicker ’n bugs. 
They have a band that plays music at the 
Redman Hotel. But in my time I ’ve seen 
sights. The bears used to scoop my chickens. 
You could hear wildcats ’most any night cry- 
ing in the brush. I see a black bear come 
down Jumping Brook over there, slapping his 
toes in the water and grunting like a pig. 
Me, I was plowing for buckwheat. 

Jeaney Merimy went over to Eastport with 
her hair in a braid, and came back with it put 
up like a crow’s nest on top of her head. She 
was a nice-looking girl, Jeaney, and born 
gritty, and it did n’t do her any good. 

I says to Jim: “ Now, you’re always look- 
ing for fighting,” says I. “Now, me, I’m for 
peaceable doings. If you ’re looking for 
fighting any time, you start in beyond me.” 

“You!” saysJim. “I’d as soon scrap with 
a haystack.” 

I do’ know how it would be, doing with a 
haystack that way, but you take it from 
Jim’s point of view, and you see it would n’t 
be what he ’d care for; and you take it 
from my point of view, and you see I did n’t 
poke into Jim’s business. That ’s natural 
good sense. Only I ’m free to say he was a 
wicked one, ’stilling whisky on the back side 
of Tioba, and filling up the Storrs boys with 
it, and them gone to the devil off East where 
the railroads are, and laying Peterson to his 
front door, drunk. My, he did n’t know any 
more ’n his front door! “He ’s my grand- 
father,” says Jim. “That ’s the humor of 
it”—meaning he was Jeaney’s grandfather. 


And mixing the singularest drinks, and put- 
ting ’em into an old man named Fargus, as 
ought to known better. My wife she said 
so, and she knew. I do’ know what Jeaney 
Merimy thought, but I had my point of view 
on that. Jim got drunk himself on and off, 
and went wilder ’n a wildcat, and slid over 
the mountains the Lord knows where. Pretty 
goings on in this valley! 

This is a good climate if you add it all up 
and take the average. But sometimes it won’t 
rain till you ’re gray waiting for it, and 
sometimes it will snow so the only way to 
get home is to stay inside, and sometimes it 
will rain like the bottom fallen out of a tub. 
The way of it is that when you ’ve lived 
with it forty years you know how to add up 
and take the average. 

Now, that summer Tioba kept her head 
out of sight from June to September mainly. 
She kept it done up in cotton, as you might 
say, and she leaked in her joints surprising. 
She ’s a queer mountain that way. Every 
now and then she busts out a spring and 
dribbles down into Still River from a new 
place. 

In September they were all dark days and 
drizzly nights, and there was often the two 
sounds of the wind on Tioba that you hear 
on a bad night. One of ’em is a kind of 
steady grumble and hiss that ’s made with 
the pine-needles and maybe the tons of 
leaves shaking and falling. The other is the 
toot of the wind in the gullies on edges of 
rock. But if you stand in the open on a bad 
night and listen, you ’d think Tioba was talk- 
ing to you. Maybe she is. 

It come along the middle of September, 
and it was a bad night, drizzly, and Tioba 
talking double. I went over to the Hawkses’ 
place early to borrow lantern-oil, and I saw 
Jeaney Merimy sitting over the fire alone, 
and the wind singing inthe chimney. “Jim 
has n’t come,” she says, speaking quiet; and 
she gets me the lantern-oil. After, when I 
went away, she did n’t seem to notice; and 
what with the wind in the chimney, and 
Jeaney sitting alone with her big black eyes 
staring, and Tioba talking double, and the 
rain drizzling, and the night falling, I felt 
queer enough to expect a ghost to be stand- 
ing at my gate. And I came along the road, 
and there was one! 

Yes, sir; she was a woman in a gray, wet 
cloak, standing at my gate, and a horse and 
buggy in the middle of the road. 

“’Mighty!” says I, and drops my oil-can 
smack in the mud. ' 


“Does Mr. Hawks live here?” she says, 
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seeing me standing like a tomfool in the 
mud. 

“No, ma’am,” says I. “That ’s his place 
across the flat half a mile. He ain’t at home, 
but his wife is.” 

The wind blew her cloak around her sharp, 
and I could see her face, though it was more 
or less dark. She was some big and tall, and 
her face was white and wet with the rain. 
After a while she says’ 

“He ’s married?” 

“Yes, ma’am. You’d better not—’Mighty, 
ma’am!” says I, “where you going?” 

She swung herself into the buggy quicker 
’n women are apt to do, and she whops the 
horse around and hits him a lick, and off he 
goes, splashing and galloping. Me, I was 
beat. But I got so far as to think if she 
was n’t a ghost, maybe Jim Hawks would as 
lief she would be, and if she did n’t drive 
more careful she ’d be liable to oblige him 
that way. Because it stands to reason a 
woman don’t come looking for a man on a 
bad night, and cut away like that, unless she 
has something uncommon on her mind. I 
heard the buggy-wheels and the splash of 
the horse dying away; and then there was 
nothing in the night but the drip of the rain 
and Tioba talking double—um-hiss, toot- 
toot. 

Then I went into the house, and did n’t 
tell my wife about it, she disliking Jim on 
account of his singular drinks, which had a 
tidy taste, but affecting a man sudden and 
surprising. My wife she went off to bed, 
and I sat by the fire, feeling like there was 
more wrong in the world thancommon. And 
I kept thinking of Jeaney Merimy sitting by 
herself off there beyond the rain, with the 
wind singing in the chimney, and Tioba 
groaning and tooting over her. Then there 
was the extra woman looking for Jim; and 
it seemed to me if I was looking for Jim on 
a dark night, I ’d want to let him know 
beforehand it was all peaceable, so there 
would n’t be a mistake, Jim being a sudden 
man and not particular. I had, the extra 
woman on my mind, so that after some while 
it seemed to me she had come back and 
was driving splish-splash around my house, 
though it was only the wind. I was that 
foolish I kept counting how many times she 
went round the house, and it was more than 
forty; and sometimes she came so close to 
the front door I thought she ’d come through 
it—bang! 

Then somebody rapped sudden at the door, 
and I jumped, and my chair went slap under 
the table, and I says, “Come in,” though I'd 
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rather it would have stayed out, and in walks 
Jim Hawks. “’Mighty!” saysI. “I thought 
you was a horse and buggy.” 

He picked up my chair and sat in it him- 
self, rather cool, and began to dry off. 

“Horse and buggy?” says he. “ Looking 
for me?” 

I just nodded, seeing he appeared to know 
all about it. 

“Saw ’em in Eastport,” says he. “I sup- 
pose she’s over there ”—meaning his place. 
“Gone down the road! You don’t say! 
Now, I might have known she would n’t do 
what you might call a rational thing. Never 
could bet on that woman. If there was one 
of two things she ’d be likely to do, she 
would n’t do either of ’em.” 

“Well,” says I, “speaking generally, what 
might she want of you?” 

Jim looks at me kind of absent minded, 
rubbing his hair the wrong way. 

“Now, look at it, Fargus,” he says. “It 
ain’t reasonable. Now, she and me, we got 
married about five years ago. And she had 
a brother named Tom Cheever, and Tom and 
I did n’t agree, and naturally he got hurt; 
not but that he got well again—that is, 
partly. And she appeared to have different 
ideas from me, and she appeared to think 
she ’d had enough of me, and I took that to 
be reasonable. Now, here she wants me to 
come back and behave myself, cool as you 
please. And me inquiring why, she acts like 
the country was too small for us both. I 
don’t see it that way myself.” And he shook 
his head, stretching his hands out over the 
fire. 

“T don’t see either end of it,” says I. 
“You ’re a bad one, Jim, a downright bad 
one.” 

“That ’s so. It ’s Jeaney you mean,” he 
says, looking kind of interested. “It ’ll be 
hell for Jeaney, won’t it?” 

The wind and rain was whooping round 
the house so we could hardly hear each other. 
It was like a wild thing trying to get in, 
which did n’t know how to do it, and would 
n’t give up; and then you’d hear like some- 
thing whimpering, and little fingers tapping 
at the window-glass. 

My opinion of Jim Hawks was that I didn’t 
seem to get on to him, and that’s my opinion 
up to now; and it appeared to me then that 
Jim might be the proper explanation himself 
of anything the extra woman did which 
seemed unreasonable; but I did n’t tell him 
that, because I did n’t see rightly what it 
would mean if I said it. 

Jim got up and stretched his legs. “ Now, 
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I tell you, Fargus,” says he, “I’m going to 
put the thing to Jeaney, being a clipper little 
woman, not to say sharp. If it comes to the 
worst, I dare say Canada Center will give us 
a burying; or if she wants to slide over the 
mountains with me, there ’s no trouble 
about it; or if she’d rather go her own way, 





as things are; and maybe you ’ve seen the 
last of me, and maybe you would n’t mind 
if you had.” 

“Speaking generally,” says I, “you ’re 
about right, Jim.” 

With that he laughed, and went out, pull- 
ing the door to hard against the storm. 
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and me mine, that’s reasonable; or if she says 
to do nothing but hold the fort, why, that’s 
all right, too, only Canada Center would be 
likely to take a hand, and then there ’d surely 
be trouble, on account of me getting mad. 
Now, I have to say to you, Fargus, that 
you ’ve been as friendly as a man could be, 


Next day the rain came streaming down, 
and my cellar was flooded, and the valley was 
full of the noise of the flood brooks. I kept 
looking toward the Hawkses’ place, having a 
kind of notion something would blow up 
there. It appeared to me there was too 
much gunpowder in that family for the house 
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to stay quiet. Besides, I saw Tioba had been 
dropping rocks in the night, and there were 
new boulders around. One had plowed 
through Jim’s yard, and the road was cut 
up frightful. The boulder in Jim’s yard 
looked as if it might be eight feet high. I 
told my wife the Hawkses ought to get out 
of there, and she said she did n’t care, she 
being down on Jim on account of his mixed 
drinks, which had a way of getting under a 
man, I ’m free to say, and heaving him up. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon it 
come off misty, and I started over to tell Jim 
he ’d better get out; and sudden I stops and 
looks, for there was a crowd coming from 
Canada Center— the Storrses and the Peter- 
sons and the Merimys, and the extra woman 
in a buggy with Henry Hall, who was county 
sheriff then. “ Well, Mighty!” says I. 

They pulled up in front of Jim’s place, and 
I took it they were going to walk in and 
settle things prompt. But you see, when I 
got there, it was Jim a-standing by his door 
with his rifle, and the sheriff and Canada 
Center was squeezing themselves through 
the gate, and Jim shooting off sideways at 
the pickets on his fence. And the sheriff 
ups and yelled: 

“Here, you Jim Hawks! That ain’t any 
way to do.” 

Then Jim walks down the road with his 
rifle over his arm, and Jeaney Merimy comes 
to the door. She looked some mad and some 
crying, a little of both. 

“ Hall,” says he, “you turn your horse and 
go back where you come from. Maybe I ’ll 
see you by and by. The rest of you go back 
to Canada Center, and if Jeaney wants any- 
thing of you she ’I] come and say so. You 
go, now!” 

And they went. The extra woman drove 
off with the sheriff, hanging her head, and 
the sheriff saying, “ You ’1] have to come to 
time, Jim Hawks, soon or late.” Jeaney 
Merimy sat in the door with her head hung 
down, too; and the only one as ought to have 
been ashamed, he was walking around up- 
pish, like he meant to call down Tioba for 
throwing rocks into his yard. Then Jeaney 
sees me, and she says: 

“You ’re all down on Jim. 
but me to stand up for Jim.” 

She began to cry, while Jim cocked his 
head and looked at her curious. And she 
kept saying, “ There’s no one but me to stand 
up for Jim.” 

That was a queer way for her to look at it. 

Now, that night set in, like the one before, 
with a drizzling rain. It was the longest wet 
Vou. LXI.—3. 


There ’s no one 
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weather I ever knew. I kept going to the 
window to look at the light over at the 
Hawkses’ and wonder what would come of 
it, till it made my wife nervous, and she ’s 
apt to be sharp when she ’s nervous, so I 
quit. And the way Tioba talked double that 
night was terrible—um-hiss, toot-toot, hour 
after hour; and no sleep for me and my wife, 
being nervous. 

I do’ know what time it was, or what we 
heard. All I know is, my wife jumps up with 
a yell, and I jumps up too, and I know we 
were terrible afraid and stood listening may- 
be a minute. It seemed like there was al- 
most dead silence in the night, only the 
um-m went on, but no hissing and no tooting, 
and if there was any sound of the rain or 
wind I don’t recollect it. And then, “Um!” 
says Tioba, louder and louder and louder! till 
there was no top nor bottom to it, and the 
whole infernal world went to pieces, and 
pitched me and my wife flat on the floor. 

The first I knew, there was dead silence 
again; or maybe my hearing was upset, for 
soon after I began to hear the rain buzzing 
away quietly. Then I got up, and took a 
lantern, and my wife grabs me. 

“You ain’t going a step!” says she, and the 
upshot was we both went, two old folks that 
was badly scared and bound to find out why. 
We went along the road, looking about us 
cautious; and of a sudden, where the road 
ought to be, we ran into a bank of mud that 
went up out of seeing in the night. Then 
my wife sat down square in the road and 
began a-crying, and I knew Tioba had fallen 
down, and I knew I was a sinner. 

Now, there’s Tioba, and that ’s how she 
looked next morning, only worse—more 
mushy and generally clawed up, with the 
rain still falling dismal, and running little 
gullies in the mud like a million snakes. 

According to my guess, Jim and Jeaney 
and the cemetery were about ten rods in, or 
maybe not more than eight. Anyway, I says 
to Peterson, and he agreed with me, that 
there was n’t any use for a funeral. I says: 
“God A’mighty buried ’em to suit himself.” 
It looked like he did n’t think much of the 
way Canada Center did its burying, seeing 
the cemetery was took in and buried over 
again. Peterson and me thought the same 
on that point. And we put up the white 
stone, sort of on top of things, that maybe 
you ’ve noticed, and lumped the folk in the 
cemetery together, and put their names on 
it, anda general epitaph; but not being strong 
on the dates, we left them out mostly. We 
put Jeaney Merimy with her family, but 
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Canada Center was singular united against 
letting Jim in. 

“You puts his name on no stone with me 
or mine,” says Merimy, and I ’m not saying 
but what he was right. Yes, sir; Merimy had 
feelings, naturally. But it seemed to me 
when a man was a hundred and fifty feet 
underground, more or less, there ought to be 
some charity; and maybe I had a weakness 
for Jim, though my wife would n’t hear of 
him, on account of his drinks, which were 
slippery things. Anyway, I takes a chisel 
and a mallet, and I picks out a boulder on 
the slide a decent ways from Canada Cen- 
ter’s monument, and I cuts in it, “Jim 
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Hawks”; and then I cuts in it an epitaph 
that I made myself, and it ’s there yet: 


HERE LIES JIM HAWKS, KILLED BY ROCKS. 
HE DID N’T ACT THE WAY HE OUGHT. 
THAT ’S ALL I "LL SAY OF JIM. 

HERE HE LIES, WHAT ’S LEFT OF HIM. 


And I thought that stated the facts, though 
the second line did n’t rhyme really even. 
Speaking generally, Tioba appeared to have 
dropped on things about the right time, and 
that being so, why not let it pass, granting 
Merimy had a right to his feelings? 

Now, neither Sheriff Hall nor the extra 
woman showed up in the valley any more, so 
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it seemed likely they had heard of Tioba 
falling, and agreed Jim would n’t be any 
good, if they could find him. It was two 
weeks more before I saw the sheriff, him 
driving through, going over to Helder’s. I 
saw him get out of his buggy to see the 
monument, and I went up after, and led him 
over to show Jim’s epitaph, which I took to 
be a good epitaph, except the second line. 

Now, what do you think he did? Why, 
he busted out a-haw-hawing ridiculous, and 
it made me mad. 

“Shut up!” saysI. “What’s ailing you?” 

“Haw-haw!” says he. “Jim ain’t there! 
He ’s gone down the road.” 

“T believe you ’re a blamed liar,” says I; 
and the sheriff sobered up, being mad him- 
self, and he told me this. 

“Jim Hawks,” says he, “came into East- 
port that night, meaning business. He 
routed me out near twelve o’clock, and the 
lady staying at my house she came into it, 
too, and there we had it in the kitchen at 
twelve o’clock, the lady uncommon hot, and 
Jim steaming wet in his clothes and rather 
cool. He says: ‘I’m backing Jeaney now, 
and she tells me to come in and settle it to 
let us alone, and she says we ’ll hand over 
all we ’ve got and leave. That appears to be 
her idea, and being hers, I ’ll put it as my 
own.’ Now, the lady, if you ’d believe it, she 
took on fearful, and would n’t hear to reason 
unless he ’d go with her, though what her 
idea was of a happy time with Jim Hawks, 
the way he was likely to act, I give it up. 
3ut she cried and talked foolish, till I see 
Jim was awful bored, but I did n’t see there 
was much for me to do. Then Jim got up 
at last, and laughed very unpleasant, and he 
says: ‘It’s too much bother. I’ll go with you, 
Annie, but I think you’re a fool.’ And they 
left next morning, going south by train.” 


SYMPATHY. 
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That ’s what Sheriff Hall said to me then 
and there. Well, now,I’m an old man, and 
I don’t know as I ’m particular clever, but 
it looks to me as if Providence and Tioba 
had made a mistake between ’em. Else how 
come they hit at Jim Hawks so close as that 
and missed him? And what was the use of 
burying Jeaney Merimy eight rods deep, who 
was a good girl all her life, and was for 
standing up for Jim, and him leaving her 
because the extra woman got him disgusted? 
Maybe she ’d rather Tioba would light on 
her, that being the case—maybe she would 
have; but she never knew what the case 
was. 

That epitaph is there yet, as you might 
say, waiting for him to come and get under 
it; but it don’t seem to have the right point 
now, and it don’t state the facts any more, 
except the second line, which is more facts 
than rhyme. And Tioba is the messiest-look- 
ing mountain in these parts. And now, I 
say, Jim Hawks was in this valley little more 
than a year, and he blazed his trail through 
the Merimy family, and the Storrs family, 
and the Peterson family, and there ’s Tioba 
Mountain, and that ’s his trail. 

No, sir; I don’t get on to it. I hear Tioba 
talking double some nights, sort of uneasy, 
and it seems to me she is n’t on to it either, 
and has her doubts maybe she throwed her- 
self away. And there ’s the cemetery six to 
ten rods underground, with a monument to 
forty-five people on top, and an epitaph 
to Jim Hawks that ain’t so, except the sec- 
ond line, there being no corpse to fit it. 
Canada Center thinks they ’d fit Jim to it 
if he came round again; but they would n’t: 
for he was a wicked one, but sudden to act, 
and he was reckless, and he kept his luck. 
For look there! Tioba Mountain drawed off 
and hit at him, slap! and he dodged her. 


SYMPATHY. 


BY GERTRUDE BALDWIN. 


HE sound of sympathy once passed my door, 
And with the hush I first knew discontent; 
So must the parchéd meadow thirst the more, 


When the cool shadow of a cloud is spent. 
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WITH PICTURES BY A. I. KELLER 


” a number of “Punch” for 1880 there 
was a picture by Du Maurier represent- 
ing a lord bishop of the Church of England 
in his episcopal palace, chatting, after dinner, 
with his favorite son, a handsome young 
man in full evening dress. A second rev- 
erend dignitary is seated at the same table, 
apparently the dean of the cathedral, or a 
canon. The lord bishop says: 

“ Now, why should n’t you adopt the stage 
as a profession, Theodore? Lord Ronald 
Beaumanoir, who ’s a year younger than 
yourself, is already getting sixteen guineas 
a week for low-comedy parts at the Criterion 
Theater. The duchess told me so herself 
only yesterday.” 

If the reader can comprehend these two so- 
cial dignitaries, in a single effort of the ima- 
gination, he will know how strong the convic- 
tion must have been which led “ Punch ” to 
acknowledge a new fact in modern society: 
that the calling of the actor, despised for 
centuries, and nowhere more than in Eng- 
land, had become a recognized field of hon- 
orable labor for young men of all ranks. 

With us the possible callings for young 
men to choose from, in reference to the 
stage, are more numerous. But when a 
young woman is thrown upon her own re- 
sources, it seems quite natural in America 
to think of the theater as a means of sup- 
port. This slight difference between the two 
countries, in the new modern view of the 
theatrical profession, is shown in the ex- 
change of histrionic exports. While England 
sends to our stage many educated and care- 
fully bred young men, we send to the Eng- 
lish theaters an equally valuable class of 
young women. But this is only an accidental 
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condition of our international relations in art, 
for all the signs indicate that we shall soon 
be supplying our own stage with the young 
men as well. The important underlying fact 
is the same in both countries: the profession 
of acting, throughout the English-speaking 
world, has taken its proper and natural place, 
at last, with other artistic professions, in- 
stead of being considered a mere desperate 
resort in the last emergency of need, as it 
undoubtedly was considered a third of a cen- 
tury ago in both countries. 

We have been the first in the world to 
establish a fully organized school for the 
training of young men and women for the 
stage, with a large corps of teachers (twenty- 
four) for the various branches of the art, 
with additional lecturers, and with special 
exercises in each requirement, physical and 
intellectual, and a graded curriculum, regu- 
lar classes, and all such details as belong to 
other academical institutions. The Conser- 
vatoire of Paris immediately comes to the 
reader’s mind, of course. But that excellent 
institution has no such organization as a 
school. At best, its histrionic section is only 
a part of an institution more especially de- 
voted to music and originally founded in the 
interest of that art. In the “dramatic” de- 
partment there are four or five professors. 
A student entering becomes the pupil of one 
of these, and remains his pupil to the end, 
with such assistant and subsidiary teaching, 
besides his own, as that professor may think 
necessary to prescribe. The Conservatoire 
has had a splendid career and some glorious 
results in art; but it is only a located and 
subventioned institution, based on the old 
system of teaching by great masters indi- 
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vidually, not an organization sustaining it- 
self as a single unit with many subdivisions. 
Various historical efforts to found dramatic 
schools—such as one by the English gov- 
ernment in 1665, and one by the Italian 
government as early as 1350—need not be 
considered, for they were all unsuccessful 
and left little or no influence. 

We may describe the retired actor, Mr. 
Herman Vezin, and the retired actress, Miss 
Genevieve Ward, both now teaching in Lon- 
don, as, in their individual activity, parts of a 
conservatoire on the French principle. Mr. 
F. F. Mackay occupies a similar position in 
New York, where he has recently established 
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president. The latter, dating from 1884, as 
the Lyceum School of Acting, was united, 
in 1887, with the Empire Theater Dramatic 
School. 

The phrase “art of acting” has become 
so familiar, and it trips so lightly off the 
tongue, that no one needs to think when he 
uses it. There are many other comfortable 
phrases like that in the language Not one 
“lay” reader in a thousand, probably, ever 
had a definite idea passing through his head 
when he was using the words “art of act- 
ing.” Let me submit an incomplete and su- 
perficial, but fairly clear, definition of the 
phrase—one on which, so far as it goes, 
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the National Dramatic Conservatory. The 
Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Adeline Stanhope-Wheat- 
croft, is a somewhat older organization, while 
the oldest and most fully organized school of 
acting in the United States, the oldest of its 
own kind in the world, is the American 
Academy of the Dramatic Arts, of which 
Mr. Franklin H. Sargent is the founder and 


we may all agree. Suppose we put it in this 
shape: 

“The art of acting is the art of moving, 
speaking, and appearing on the stage as the 
character assumed would move, speak, and 
appear in real life, under the circumstances 
indicated in the play.” 

This seems a reasonable definition; it would 
meet the views of nearly every reader, and 
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AN APPLICANT'S TRIAL EXAMINATION. 


even the more philosophical playgoer would 
merely add something about “feeling,” 
“soul,” “sympathy,” or “magnetism.” This 
last word fills all the chinks, like putty in 
the work of a bad house-carpenter. Me- 
chanics have the proverb: “Putty makes 
many a good carpenter.” We may para- 
phrase it: “Magnetism makes many a pro- 
found dramatic critic.” But the above 
definition of the art of acting, with or 
without the philosophical playgoer’s em- 
broidery, is absolutely and radically false— 
for this reason: it lacks the one small word 
“seeming.” It ought to read as follows: 

“The art of acting is the art of seeming 
to move, speak, and appear on the stage as 
the character assumed moves, speaks, and 
appears in real life, under the circumstances 
indicated in the play.” 

In that word “seeming” lie nearly all the 
difficulties, the intricacies, the technicalities 
of acting. The writer is assuming no spe- 
cial nor superior wisdom as an “expert”; 
for every actor, from the greatest of them 
down to the second-month student, knows 
that the definition we had first agreed on is 
inaccurate. Move, speak, and appear as the 
character does? Real life? One might as 
well say that a painter’s art is to use gray 
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stone to represent an old church in Rome, 
instead of mere pigments mixed with oil. 
The painter appeals to the eye by artificial, 
not by natural, means. So, the actor’s art 
is to make the people in an audience, some 
of them a hundred feet or more away, 
think that he is moving, speaking, and ap- 
pearing like the character assumed: and, in 
nine cases out of ten, the only way to make 
them think this is to be not doing it; to be 
doing something else—something that you 
would never dream of unless you were taught 
it, or learned it from long and weary experi- 
ence without a teacher. 

Nothing can be conceived more absolutely 
unlike a delicate, beautiful, and refined woman 
in a drawing-room, than the painted young 
creature, with dark shadows about her eyes 
and flagrant carmine on her lips and cheeks, 
who looks, to her companion on the stage, 
like a gaudily painted wooden doll. She 
speaks to him confidentially, three feet 
away, so that every man in the back row 
of the auditorium can hear what she says; 
moving her features, in the coquettish by- 
play of timid love, with the well-defined and 
positive motions of a jumping-jack pulled by 
a string. If the most graceful and delicate 
of our actresses should carry the technical 
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methods of the stage to an afternoon recep- 
tion, she would be a curiosity and a “holy 
terror.” 

Nor is it merely a matter of exaggerating 
nature on account of distance. To do this, 
of course, and not to overdo it, to make the 
audience feel that the actor is strictly within 
the limits of nature when in reality he is 
far beyond them, quite on the outside, is a 
most difficult part of the art, to practise or 
to teach. But many natural effects can be 
secured only by being positively unnatural, 
not merely exaggerating. Inthe “make-up” 
of the face, for instance, the footlights 
throw all the shadows the wrong way; to 
counteract this requires almost repulsive 
discoloration of the skin. And this is merely 
physical. There are quite as difficult prob- 
lems in the realms of emotion. Itis not true, 
in real life, that our emotions always show 
in our faces and in our gestures or attitudes. 
Nearly all people, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, have something of the Ameri- 
can Indian’s stoicism in them. If, therefore, 
we take a dozen good actors in the cast of a 
piece, their tones, expressions, glances, ges- 
tures, startings, gasps, nearly all of them, 
are what the same people would not have, or 
do, under similar circumstances in real life. 
They are arbitrary and unnatural. The 
actors are merely trying to convey to a 
distance, by artificial means, an idea of the 
emotions supposed to be passing in the minds 
of the characters. To do this well requires 
the keenest technical knowledge of technical 
means. Such is the actor’s occult, intricate, 
and difficult art. The purely artificial means 
of appearing natural is what our schools for 
the stage are teaching, what professors of 
the art have always taught, and what must 
be taught forever. 

The “make-up room” of the Academy of 
the Dramatic Arts, with a class of students 
in full practice, is particularly interesting, 
because it illustrates, in a physical way and 
directly to the eye, many of the principles 
of dramatic teaching. The professor of this 
department may be showing his class, with 
charcoal on a hanging sheet of paper, the 
lines of the face which indicate character, 
for histrionic purposes—either the broad, 
general variations of character in the face, 
or the special peculiarities of individuals; 
or perhaps he may be showing them the 
lines which will intensify the emotions de- 
manded in a certain class of scenes. How 
little the audience knows that these lines are 
there for this purpose when an actor first 
steps upon the stage!—a raised outer corner 
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of the eyebrow, for instance, for a social 
Mephistopheles in evening dress, with a 
crush hat. Whether this peculiar eyebrow 
came originally from observation of nature, 
or was the mere grotesque freak of medie- 
val actors in making up a comic devil, it is 
now impossible to say; it is enough for dra- 
matic art that it carries the idea of evil to 
the modern audience. It has taken its place 
with the downward stroke for melancholy, 
the permanent frown, and other traditional 
lines of the face, most of them based on 
nature, but, on the stage, as truly artificial 
and conventional as the old Greek mask. 

Then, the professor will take a human 
skull in his hands and talk of general prin- 
ciples in “ make-up,” showing the arch of the 
cheek-bones, the orbits of the eye, and the 
sunken temple-bones, to guide his students 
in making their own faces appear what they 
like. One sees rows of young men and women, 
with “ grease-paint” on their faces, looking 
into glasses and seeing there what seem to 
be a lot of Comanche Indians, ready for the 
war-path or the squaw-dance. But if they 
are experienced seniors, they can step from 
that class-room to the stage and suddenly 
become so many “natural” characters. If 
they are juniors, just beginning, they may 
be merely working, on general principles, to 
overcome the wrong shadows and false color 
produced by the footlights; and so on, for 
seniors or juniors ad infinitum, in the endless 
details of what is a great art in itself, to be 
perfected in their professional life after- 
ward. 

In the fencing-classes of the schools, we 
see young men learning, first, the true art of 
fencing, and then the variations from that 
art required by the stage. In real fencing, 
men usually stand still, watching each other, 
long enough at a time to kill the dramatic 
effect of any scene; and even their move- 
ments are too quick to be followed by an 
audience. Stage fencing cannot reproduce 
actual fencing, but merely illustrate it by a 
few leading strokes. The same thing is true 
of stage boxing. Once I saw a man knocked 
down in a New York hotel, and was looking 
straight at the man who felled him, yet did 
not see a motion of the arm. Would an 
audience be satisfied with this? They 
might think the man had fallen backward 
over a fold in the carpet. The histrionic 
student must learn the necessary differ- 
ences between art and real life in these as 
in other things. There is a serious element 
of danger, too, in stage fencing without 
proper training. In the original performance 
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of “The Banker’s Daughter,” in Chicago, one 
of the principal actors ended the dueling 
scene with a two-inch vertical cut between 
the eyes. When this play was produced in 
London, the most famous stage fencer of 
England, Edmund Leathes,—the Laertes to 
Irving’s Hamlet for two hundred nights, - 
was engaged for this same duel. With the 
most distinguished fencing-master in Lon- 
don to teach his untrained antagonist, Mr. 
Leathes was in constant danger, night after 
night, for five months. I never once saw that 
scene without holding my breath until it was 
over. Actors reverse the very intent of the 
real duelist; their care and skill is not to 
hurt their antagonists. Nature? No! Goto 
school, young man, and (for the stage) learn 
how not to be natural. 

In the dancing-classes the students learn, 
first, the general principles of all dance-move- 
ments, then to apply them, so far as time 
permits, to the dances of all countries and 
all times—prepared, thus, to meet any de- 
mand from future stage-managers, and from 
those special professors of the art of dan- 
cing who are usually employed in great pro- 
ductions at the theater. The classes in 


physical culture, also, are particularly im- 


portant. Physical weakness means awkward- 
ness, on or off the stage; and the many 
strange uses of the body, for man or woman, 
in various plays—falling is only one of them 
—call for persistent cultivation of nearly all 
the muscles. One who had been through the 
exercises of a regular gymnasium would be 
astonished at the new and unexpected 
motions he would be called upon to make 
in the physical-culture class of a histrionic 
school. 

Here, again, we have the “seeming” to 
provide for, and not the real thing: the 
seeming to fall, when you do not fall, but 
sink down in sections; the seeming to trip 
lightly up-stairs, when you are straining 
every nerve to reach the top with enough 
breath left to speak another line; the seem- 
ing to rush across the room with all the 
strength of sudden desperation, when you 
are carefully avoiding a lady’s train; seeming 
to spring savagely upon a man with a single 
bound, when you must interpolate a few in- 
termediate steps, like grace-notes in music, 
to reach him at all. Nature? Go to school, 
young would-be actors, and educate your 
muscles, so that you can appear to be doing, 
and yet not be doing, the things which men 
and women, without educated muscles, do 
instinctively in real life. Believe me, good 
acting is always art, and it is never nature 
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—even though nature is its origin and the 
illustration of nature should be its object. 

Colonel Mulberry Sellers— or, rather, John 
T. Raymond, though Sellers seems, now, to 
haye been the real human being we knew and 
admired — was walking down Fourth Avenue 
with me, one day, when suddenly a crowd 
passed us, with a policeman and a poor old 
tramp. “Good-by,” said Raymond, as he 
turned on his heel and joined the crowd on 
the way to the station-house. He had gone 
to make a study of character. It was the last 
time I ever saw him. When I heard that a 
department of “life study” had been estab- 
lished in the Academy of the Dramatic Arts, 
this little incident came back vividly to my 
mind. All the students belong to this class. 
They are expected to observe their fellow 
human beings, and afterward to illustrate 
their actions and speech on a platform in the 
school: beginning with the mere movement 
of the hand, or head, or other parts of the 
body, under the various circumstances of 
every-day life; then constructing little 
scenes for themselves, based on their own 
observation, even bits of unwritten plays, 
after they have become sufficiently skilled in 
the minor work. No part of the academic 
course is more interesting than this, to the 
student or to the visitor. No other part is 
more important, for it trains that habit of 
observation so conspicuous in every success- 
ful artist on the stage. 

The art of pantomime, in its two great 
divisions, has its distinct place in the histri- 
onic curriculum: the pantomime common to 
all the race, expressing the various human 
emotions by movements; and also that arti- 
ficial language of pantomime, with its vo- 
cabulary of signs, almost with a grammar, 
that has grown up in the theatrical art of 
the Latin races. The “natural pantomime,” 
so called, is of very great value in all acting; 
and the conventional pantomime of the Ital- 
ians and the French is a thing to be studied, 
just as one may study the meter and rhyme 
of their poetry, as an accomplishment, and 
to quicken the intelligence. This exquisite 
art, too, enhances physical grace. Stage- 
management also is a special study, and of 
great importance. Every actor should un- 
derstand stage-management; for he is always 
subject to its restrictions, always under com- 
mission to execute its laws, and he should be 
able to avail himself of its opportunities. 
Some actors have become, themselves, the 
greatest of stage-managers. 

I once witnessed an amateur performance 
of “The Hunchback,” at Detroit, then one of 
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our most brilliant military stations, and I re- 
member that a captain in the regular army 
who played Lord Tinsel and who moved, with 
a fellow-amateur, across the stage and disap- 
peared did so without a single word being 
heard from either of the actors. The fact 
that the gallant captain was made up for a 
courtier like a Modoc Indian chief was merely 
incidental; what aroused the curiosity of 
everybody was the silence. We all agreed, 
finally, that the scene was a strictly confiden- 
tial one, not intended for the audience. But 
the most astonished man of all was the cap- 
tain himself when told that no one had heard 
him. “Why,” he said, “I kept on talking all 
the time!” That is exactly what some of our 
untrained actors are constantly doing on the 
professional stage: they “keep on talking,” 
and yet it is impossible to understand what 
they say. We seldom have the consolation of 
not hearing them, but oh, that straining of 
the ear to catch enough of what these pro- 
fessional incompetents say to follow the 
story of a play!—last syllables swallowed; 
whole sentences engulfed in their unde- 
veloped throats; a dropping of the voice to 
be “natural,” before they have learned how 
to make their low tones carry to a distance. 
No classes in our stage schools are of more 
vital importance than those of voice-training 
and articulation. 

The visitor may hear, at any of these 
schools, a class of young men and women 
going through the elemental sounds. It has 
a comic effect; but the teacher is always very 
earnest. The pupils are learning not only to 
utter sounds clearly, but to breathe properly 
as they talk—a mechanical process, just as 
a young blacksmith must learn to work the 
bellows to keep a steady flame. In the higher 
classes of the same department the niceties 
of tone are taught—purity, resonance, flexi- 
bility, these things and many more, before 
they come to expression. With that, of 
course, comes in the great art of dramatic 
elocution, but not until these grown children 
have gone back to their babyhood and re- 
learned how to talk. Let the reader think, 
for a moment, how perfectly under control 
they must have the organs of speech, not 
only to express to auditors many feet away 
the various human emotions without appa- 
rent exertion, but also to imitate, when need 
be, the myriad vocal eccentricities and faults 
of their fellow-creatures, to say nothing of 
the various dialects which should be at the 
actor’s command. 

Vocal music is now taught, also, at the 
academy. This department may or may not 
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develop into a school for the opera—revers- 
ing the history of the Paris Conservatoire, 
where, as we have said, the dramatic section 
is merely incidental to musical training. But 
singing is of special use in many characters 
of the regular serious drama, to say nothing 
of the lighter entertainments of the theater; 
and it is of value, generally, in voice culture. 

Of course “deportment” is a matter 
directly vital in the education of an actor, 
and it has its special classes and lectures. 
This is not merely the art of “entering a 
room,” as the word implies to most of us, 
reminding us of our early dancing-masters. 
It involves the correction of awkward per- 
sonal habits, nervousness, unconscious move- 
ments, unsuspected gaucheries, general 
clumsiness, affectations, and an immense 
group of vulgarities known, on the profes- 
sionalstage, as“ mannerisms.” The untrained 
actor, sometimes a great “star,” comes to 
love these vulgar mannerisms as a manufac- 
turing grocer loves his trade-mark; he al- 
most seems to think he could protect them 
inlaw. They are truly and really “his own,” 
like a little girl’s broken doll; he would part 
with anything else—with his common sense 
and his art—before he would part with 
these. 

Hygiene, too, it may well be believed, is 
an important matter to the young actor, 
entering a hard-working profession; and, 
of all professions, this calls for the most 
special knowledge, to avoid the effects of 
close dressing-rooms or cold ones, changes 
of costumes from heavy to light, fatiguing 
travel, bad hotels. 

Besides all these “ practical” matters for 
study, the actor should have the general in- 
formation of a well-bred man or woman. 
Particularly important is a fair knowledge 
of history, for actors may be called upon to 
illustrate characters in any historical pe- 
riod. And dramatic literature, surely, ought 
to be made familiar to them; otherwise they 
will know nothing of the very element in 
which they exist. Even the principles of 
play-writing are taught. No man is better 
equipped than an actor to become a play- 
wright himself; and if he does not, he 
should always work in close intellectual 
sympathy with the dramatic authors whose 
writing he interprets. 

Public performances by the students of 
our three dramatic schools have become a 
feature of the winter season in New York. 
The artistic results are now admirable. It 
is only fair and just to say that these stu- 
dents—such of them as have the proper 
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qualities of voice and figure for the parts 
assumed—show the equivalent of at least 
five years of continuous work, without train- 
ing, as professional actors. They have, be- 
sides, a ground knowledge of their complex 
art which cannot come to any one by mere 
practice on the stage in any number of years; 
except, that is, to those special and very few 
“ geniuses ” who can train themselves in this 


as in other arts. One curious feature of these 
performances is this: we see many charming 
one-act and two-act plays performed by the 
students of all these schools which can be 
seen nowhere else, because these short plays 
have been banished from our regular thea- 
ters. The academy has also given us many 
plays of classic or antique interest which 
could have no place except in these exhibi- 
35 
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tions: among them, the “ Electra” of Sopho- 
cles, in English, with full choral effects; the 
first French comedy ever written; one of the 
old English moralities; a comedy from the 
Italian of Goldoni; the “ Plaideurs,” Racine’s 
only comedy, or rather his one farce; also 
one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedies. 

A school-boy, with wicked intentions and 
a bent pin, has fewer possibilities in him of 
pain to other people than an untrained actor. 
Every human being in America, therefore, 
that ever occupies a seat in the theater has 
direct personal interest in the work done by 
our schools for the stage, and by our indi- 
vidual teachers. Bad acting is a prolific 
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source of distress to the public; for we all 
know that the aggregate of petty discom- 
forts is human misery. And the “star” 
actors, oddly enough, are of little impor- 
tance in this connection. We can either 
dodge them by keeping out of the theater 
when they are in it, or brace our nerves 
against the faults that may have come to 
them by lack of training, bad articulation, 
wrong emphasis, inflection, and pronuncia- 
tion, awkward movements, and, of course, 
those petted mannerisms. The special good 
qualities, if any, which make them “stars” 
may be a compensation to us. 

It is from a low standard of acting, in gen- 
eral, the filling of minor parts by untrained 
actors, that the public suffers most. If an 
economical housewife would put what she 
calls “cooking-butter” on the table, in a 
silver butter-dish, one could eat it, or not, 
at his pleasure; but when it pervades the 
entire meal we are helpless. It is in forcing 
a high quality of art onthrifty managers that 
a general system of histrionic teaching will 
be most useful. No training ever yet “pro- 
duced ” great geniuses of any kind. We can 
only ascribe their production to some special 
evolution in the race. If they have training, 
so much the better for art and for our 
nerves; if not, we must take them without 
training—just as they come. But West 
Point and Annapolis are not conducted for 
the education of military “geniuses.” They 
are intended to supply a body of officers, in 
all ranks, thoroughly trained, in their pro- 
fession as soldiers, to support their com- 
manders properly. The latter may or may 
not be “geniuses,” and may or may not be 
educated at these academies. The function 
of our stage schools is similar. Histrionic 
education may discover special talent, and it 
offers those who have it a shorter way to 
become “stars.” But otherwise the schools 
have no bearing on the production of “star” 
actors, except in this way: when the general 
standard of acting is raised by a system of 
thorough training—as general as that for 
medicine or the law—the “star” cannot ap- 
pear above the theatrical horizon unless it is 
a very bright one and worth looking at. Some 
of the “celebrated” actors now on the stage 
of England and America ought to be at 
school, learning the a-b-c of their profes- 
sion. Men and women like them in the next 
generation, if our schools and great teachers 
make their full influence felt, will have no 
place on the stage at all. The public will say 
tothem: “Go and learn your business first, as 
other people do, and then come back to us.” 
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A DESIRABLE PART 

Is it to be supposed that, when the other 
parts of a play are filled by men and women 
who speak correctly, naturally, and with 
trained voices, moving gracefully and ap- 
propriately, the public will tolerate mouthing, 
harsh tones, awkwardness, and unmeaning 
actions in the well-advertised leading player, 
that walks on the stage among these humble 
and unknown superiors? Certainly not! 
With a few rare exceptions, even the eccen- 
tricities of genius must be less disagree- 
able, or be resented, not welcomed, by the 
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public. For those rare exceptions, of course, 


there can be no rule. We cannot force a 
comet into the humdrum orbit of a regu- 
lar planet, moving with dignified propriety 
through the twelve signs of the zodiac. But, 
after all, one of these uninvited comets, join- 
ing our circle for a few days, is not a very im- 
portant heavenly body, however bright it may 
be; it is thin, weak, and insignificant. So are 
these “ eccentricities ” in any art. With more 
general training for the stage, “ originality ” 
will cease to cover as many sins as charity. 
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XVI. MAYENNE’S WARD, 


UCAS sprang up. 

4 “You have him? Where?” 

“Yes, I have him,” Mayenne answered 
with his tantalizing slowness. 

“ Alive?” 

“T suppose so. He had his flogging, but I 
told them I was not done with him. I thought 
we might have a use for him. He is in the 
oratory there.” 

“Diable! Listening?”. cried Lucas, as if 
a quick doubt of Mayenne’s good faith to 
him struck his mind. 

“ Certainly not,” Mayenne answered. “The 
door is bolted; he might be in the street for 
all he can hear. The wall was built for 
that.” 

“What will you do with him, monsieur?” 

“We ’ll have him out,” said Mayenne. 
Lucas, needing no second bidding, hastened 
down the room. 

All this while mademoiselle, on the floor 
at my feet, had neither stirred nor whis- 
pered, as rigid as the statued Virgin her- 
self. But now she rose and for one moment 
laid her hand on my shoulder with an en- 
couraging pat; the next she flung the door 
wide just as Lucas reached the threshold. 

He recoiled as from a ghost. 

“Lorance!” he gasped, “ Lorance!” 

“Nom de dieu!” came Mayenne’s shout 
from the back’ of the room. “What! Lo- 
rance!” 

He caught up the candelabrum and strode 
over to us. 

Mademoiselle stepped out into the coun- 
cil-room, I hanging back on the other side 
of the sill. She was as white as linen, but 
she lifted her head proudly. She had not the 
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courage that knows no fear, but she had the 
courage that rises to the need. Crouching 
on the oratory floor she had been in a panic 
lest they find her. But in the moment of 
discovery she faced them unflinching. 

“You spying here, Lorance!” Mayenne 
stormed at her. 

“T did not come here to spy, monsieur,” 
she answered. “I was here first, as you see. 
Your presence was as unlooked for by me as 
mine by you.” 

His next accusation brought the blood in 
scarlet flags to her pale cheeks; she made him 
no answer, but burned him with her indig- 
nant eyes. 

“Mordieu, monsieur!” Lucas cried. “This 
is Mlle. de Montluc.” 

“Then why did you come?” demanded 
Mayenne. 

“Because I had done harm to the lad and 
was sorry,” she said. “You defend me now, 
Paul, but you did not hesitate to make a 
tool of me in your cowardly schemes.” 

“It was kindly meant, mademoiselle,” 
Lucas retorted. “Since I shall kill M. le 
Comte de Mar in any case, I thought it 
would pleasure you to have a word with him 
first.” 

I think it did not need the look she gave 
him to make him regret the speech. This 
Lucas was an extraordinary compound of 
shrewdness and recklessness, one separating 
from the other like oil and vinegar in a 
sloven’s salad. He could plan and toil and 
wait, to an end, with a skill and fortitude 
and patience; but he could not govern his 
own gusty tempers. 

“You have been crying, Lorance,” May- 
enne said in a softer tone. 

“For my sins, monsieur,” she answered 
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quickly. “Iam grieved most bitterly to have 
been the means of bringing this lad into 
danger. Since Paul cozened me into doing 
what I did not understand, and since this is 
not the man you wanted, but only his ser- 
vant, will you not let him go free?” 

“Why, my pretty Lorance, I did not mean 
to harm him,” Mayenne protested, smiling. 
“T had him flogged for his insolence to you; 
I thought you would thank me for it.” 

“Tam never glad overa flogging, monsieur.” 

“Then why not speak? A word from you 
and it had stopped.” 

She flushed red for very shame. 

“IT was afraid—I knew you vexed with 
me,” she faltered. “Oh, I have done ill!” 
She turned to me, silently imploring for- 
giveness. There was no need to ask. 

“Then you will let him go, monsieur? 
Alack that I did not speak before! Thank 
you, my cousin!” : 

“Of what did you suspect me? The boy 
was whipped for a bit of impertinence to 
you; I had no cause against him.” 

My heart leaped up; at the same time I 
scorned myself for a craven that I had been 
overcome by groundless terror. 

“Then I have been a goose so to disturb 
myself,” mademoiselle laughed out in re- 
lief. “You do well to rebuke me, cousin. 
I shall never meddle in your affairs again.” 

“That will be wise of you,” Mayenne re- 
turned. “For I did mean to let the boy go. 
But since you have opened his door and let 
him hear what he should not, I have no 
choice but to silence him.” 

“Monsieur!” she gasped, cowering as 
from a blow. 

“ Aye,” he said quietly. “I would have let 
him go. But you have made it impossible.” 

Never have I seen so piteous a sight as 
her face of misery. Had my hands been 
free, Mayenne had been startled to find a 
knife in his heart. 

“Never mind, mademoiselle,” I cried to 
her. “You came and wept over me, and that 
is worth dying for.” 

“Monsieur,” she cried, recovering herself 
after the first instant of consternation, “you 
are degrading the greatest noble in the land! 
You, the head of the house of Lorraine, the 
chief of the League, the commander of the 
allied armies, debase yourself in stooping to 
take vengeance on a stable-boy.” 

“It is no question of vengeance; it is a 
question of safety,” he answered with impa- 
tience. Yet I marvelled that he answered at 
all, since absolute power is not obliged to 
give an account of itself. 
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“Is your estate then so tottering that a 
stable-boy can overturn it? In that case be 
advised. Go hang yourself, monsieur, while 
there is yet time.” 

He flushed with anger, and this time he 
offered no justification. He advanced on the 
girl with outstretched hand. 

“Mademoiselle, it is not my habit to take 
advice from the damsels of my household. 
Nor do I admit them to my council-room. 
Permit me then to conduct you to the stair- 
case.” 

She retreated toward the threshold where 
I stood, still covering me as with a shield. 

“Monsieur, you are very cruel to me.” 

“Your hand, mademoiselle.” 

She did not yield it to him, but held out 
both hands, clasped in appeal. 

“Monsieur, you have always been my lov- 
ing kinsman. I have always tried to do your 
pleasure. I thought you meant harm to the 
boy because he was a servant to M. de Mar, 
and I knew that M. de St. Quentin, at least, 
had gone over to the other side. I did not 
know what you would do with him, and I 
could not rest in my bed because it was 
through me he came here. Monsieur, if I was 
foolish and frightened and indiscreet, do not 
punish the lad for my wrong-doing.” 

Mayenne was still holding out his hand for 
her. 

“I wish you sweet dreams, my cousin 
Lorance.” 

“ Monsieur,” she cried, shrinking back till 
she stood against the door-jamb, “will you 
not let the boy go?” 

“How will you look to-morrow,” he said 
with his unchanged smile, “if you lose all 
your sleep to-night, my pretty Lorance?” 

“A reproach to you,” she answered 
quickly. “You will mark my white cheeks 
and my red eyes, and you will say, ‘ Now, 
there is my little cousin Lorance, my good 
ally Montluc’s daughter, and I have made 
her cry her eyes blind over my cruelty. ‘Her 
father, dying, gave her to me to guard and 
cherish, and I have made her miserable. Iam 
sorry. I wish I had not done it.’” 

“Mademoiselle,” the duke repeated, “ will 
you get to your bed?” 

She did not stir, but, fixing him with her 
brilliant eyes, went on as if thinking aloud. 

“T remember when I was a tiny maid of 
five or six, and you and your brother Guise 
(whom God rest!) would come to our house. 
You would ask my father to send for me as 
you sat over your wine, and I would run in 
to kiss you and be fed comfits from your 
pockets. I thought you the handsomest and 
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gallantest gentleman in France, as indeed 
you were.” 

“You were the prettiest little creature 
ever was,” Mayenne said abruptly. 

“And my little heart was bursting with 
love and admiration of you,” she returned. 
“When I first could lisp, I learned to pray 
for my cousin Henri and my cousin Charles. 
I have never forgotten them one night in all 
these years. ‘God receive and bless the soul 
of Henri de Guise; God guard and prosper 
Charles de Mayenne.’ But you make it hard 
for me to ask it for my cousin Charles.” 

“This is a great coil over a horse-boy,” 
Mayenne said curtly. 

“Life is as dear to a horse-boy as to 
M. le Duc de Mayenne.” 

“T tell you I did not mean to kill the boy,” 
Mayenne said. “ With the door shut he could 
hear nothing. I meant to question him and 
let him go. But you have seen fit to meddle 
in what is no maid’s business, mademoiselle. 
You have unlocked the door and let him lis- 
ten to my concerns. Dead men, mademoi- 
selle, tell no tales.” 

“M. de Mayenne,” she said, “I cannot see 
that you need trouble for the tales of boys 
—you, the lord of half France. But if 
you must needs fear his tongue, why, even 
then you should set him free. He is but a 
serving-boy sent here with a message. It is 
wanton murder to take his life; it is like 
killing a child.” 

“He is not so harmless as you would lead 
one to suppose, mademoiselle,” the duke re- 
torted. “Since you have been eavesdrop- 
ping, you have heard how he upset your 
cousin Paul’s arrangements.” 

“For that you should be thankful to him, 
monsieur. He has saved you the stain of a 
cowardly crime.” 

“Mordieu!” Mayenne exclaimed, “who 
foully murdered my brother?” 

“The king.” 

“And his henchman, St. Quentin.” 

“Not so,” she cried. “He was here in 
Paris when it happened. He was revolted 
at the deed.” 

“Did they teach you that at the convent?” 

“No, but it is true. M. de St. Quentin 
warned my cousin Henri not to go to Blois.” 

“Pardieu, you think them angels, these 
St. Quentins.” 

“T think them brave and honest gentle- 
men, as I think you, Cousin Charles.” 

“That sounds ill on the lips that have but 
now called me villain and murderer,” May- 
enne returned. 

“IT have not called you that, monsieur; I 








said you had been saved from the guilt of 
murder, and I knew one day you would be 
glad.” 

He kept silence, eying her in a puzzled 
way. After a moment she went on: 

“Cousin Charles, it is our lot to live 
in such days of blood and turmoil that 
we know not any other way to do but in- 
jure and kill. I think you are more harassed 
and troubled than any man in France. You 
have Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots 
and half the provinces to fight in the field, 
and your own League to combat at home. 
You must make favour with each of a 
dozen quarrelling factions, must strive and 
strive to placate and loyalize them all. The 
leaders work each for his own end, each 
against the others and against you; and the 
truth is not in one of them, and their pledges 
are ropes of straw. They intrigue and rebel 
and betray till you know not which way to 
turn, and you curse the day that made you 
head of the League.” 

“T do curse the day Henri was killed,” 
Mayenne said soberly. “And that is true, 
Lorance. But I am head of the League, and 
I must do my all to lead it to success.” 

“But not by the path of shame!” she cried 
quickly. “Success never yet lay that way. 
Henri de Valois slew our Henri, and see how 
God dealt with him!” 

He looked at her fixedly; I think he heeded 
her words less than her shining, earnest eyes. 
And he said at last: 

“Well, you shall have your boy, Lorance.” 

“ Ah, monsieur!” 

With tears dimming the brightness of 
those sweet eyes, she dropped on her knees 
before him, kissing his hand. 

Lucas, since his one unlucky outburst, had 
said never a word, but stood looking on, with 
a ruefulness of visage that it warmed the 
cockles of my heart to see. Certes, he was 
in no very pleasant corner, this dear M. 
Paul. 

His mistress had heard his own lips de- 
scribe his plot against the St. Quentins; 
there was no possibility of lying himself clear 
of it. Out of his own mouth he was con- 
victed of spycraft, treachery, and cowardly 
murder. And in the Hotel de Lorraine, as in 
the Hotel de St. Quentin, his betrayal had 
come about through me. I was unwitting 
agent in both cases; but that did not make 
him love me the more. Could eyes slay, 
I had fallen of the glance he shot me over 
mademoiselle’s bowed head; but when she 
rose he said to her: 

“Mademoiselle, the boy is as much my 
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prisoner as M. le Duc’s, since I got him here. 
But I, too, freely give him up to you.” 

She swept him a curtsey, silently, with- 
out looking at him. He made an eager pace 
nearer her. 

“Lorance,” he cried in a low, rapid voice, 
“I see I am out of your graces. Now, by 
Our Lady, what ’s life worth to me if you 
will not take me back again? I admit I have 
tried to ruin the Comte de Mar. Is that any 
marvel, since he is my rival with you? Last 
March, when I was hiding here and watched 
from my window the gay M. de Mar come air- 
ily in, day after day, to see and make love to 
you, was it any marvel that I swore to bring 
his proud head to the dust?” 

Now she turned to him and met his gaze 
squarely. 

“The means you employed was the mar- 
vel,” she said. “If you did not approve of 
his visits, you had only to tell him so. He 
had been ready to defend to you his right 
to make them. But you never showed him 
your face; of course, had you, you could not 
have become his father’s housemate and 
Judas. Oh, I blush to know that the same 
blood runs in your veins and mine!” 

“You speak hard words, mademoiselle,” 
Lucas returned, keeping his temper with a 
stern effort. “You forget that we live in 
France in war-time, and not in the kingdom 
of heaven. I was toiling for more than my 
own revenges. I was working at your cousin 
Mayenne’s commands, to aid our holy cause, 
for the preservation of the Catholic Church 
and the Catholic kingdom of France.” 

“Your conversion is sudden, then; only 
an hour ago you were working for nothing 
and no one but Paul de Lorraine.” 

“Come, come, Lorance,” Mayenne inter- 
posed, his caution setting him ever on the 
side of compromise. “Paul is no worse than 
the rest of us. He hates his enemies, and so 
do we all; he works against them to the best 
of his power, and so do we all. They are 
Kingsmen, we are Leaguers; they fight for 
their side, and we fight for ours. If we plot 
against them, they plot against us; we mur- 
ler lest we be murdered. We cannot scruple 
over our means. Nom de dieu, mademoiselle, 
what do you expect? Civil war is not a 
lancing-school.” 

“Mademoiselle is right,” Lucas said hum- 
ily, refusing any defence. “We have been 
ising cowardly means, weapons unworthy of 
Christian gentlemen. And I, at least, cannot 
ilead M. le Duc’s excuse that I was blinded 
n my zeal for the Cause. For I know and 
ou know there is but one cause with me. I 
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went to kill St. Quentin because I was prom- 
ised you for it, as I would have gone to kill 
the Pope himself. This is my excuse; I did 
it to win you. There is no crime in God’s 
calendar I would not commit for that.” 

He had possessed himself of her hand and 
was bending over her, burning her with his 
hot eyes. Mass of lies as the man was, in 
this last sentence I knew he spoke the truth. 

She strove to free herself from him with 
none of the flattered pride in his declaration 
which he had perhaps looked for. Instead, 
she eyed him with positive fear, as if she 
saw no way of escape from his rampant 
desire. 

“T wish rather you would practise a little 
virtue to win me,” she said. 

“So I will if you ask it,” he returned, un- 
abashed. “Lorance, I love you so there is 
no depth to which I could not stoop to gain 
you; there is no height to which I cannot 
rise. There is no shame so bitter, no danger 
so awful, that I would not face it for you. 
Nor is there any sacrifice I will not make to 
gain your good will. I hate M. de Mar above 
any living man because you have smiled on 
him; but I will let him go for your sake. | 
swear to you before the figure of Our Blessed 
Lady there that I will drop all enmity to 
Etienne de Mar. From this time forward | 
will neither move against him nor cause 
others to move against him in any shape or 
manner, so help me God!” 

He dropped her hand to kiss the cross of 
his sword. She retreated from him, her face 
very pale, her breast heaving. 

“You make it hard for me to know when 
you are speaking the truth,” she said. 

“May the lightning strike me if I am 
lying!” Lucas cried. “May my tongue rot 
at the root if ever I lie to you, Lorance!” 

“Then I am very grateful and glad,” she 
said gravely, and again curtsied to him. 

“Yes, I give you my word for that, too, 
Lorance,” Mayenne added. “I have no quar- 
rel with young Mar. His father has stirred 
up more trouble for me than any dozen of 
Huguenots; I have my score to settle with 
St. Quentin. But I have no quarrel with the 
son. I will not molest him.” 

“Grand’merci, monsieur,” she said, sweep- 
ing him another of her graceful obeisances. 

“Understand me, mademoiselle,” Mayenne 
went on. “I pardon him, but not that he 
may be anything to you. That time is past. 
The St. Quentins are the king’s men now, 
and our enemies. For your sake I will let Mar 
alone; but if he come near you again, I will 
crush him as I would a buzzing fly.” 
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“That I understand, monsieur,” she an- 
swered in a low tone. “While I live under 
your roof, I shall not be treacherous to you. 
I am a Ligueuse and he is a Kingsman, and 
there can be nothing between us. There 
shall be nothing, monsieur. I do not swear 
it, as Paul needs, because I have never lied 
to you.” 

She did not once look at Lucas, yet I think 
she saw him wince under her stab. The Duke 
of Mayenne was right; not even Mlle. de 
Montluc loved her enemies. 

“You are a good girl, Lorance,” Mayenne 
said. 

“Will you let the boy go now, Cousin 
Charles?” she asked. 

“Yes, I will let your boy go,” he made 
answer. “But if I do this for you, I shall 
expect you henceforth to do my bidding.” 

“You have called me a good girl, cousin.” 

“ Aye, so youare. And there is small need 
to look so Friday-faced about it. If I have 
denied you one lover, I will give you another 
just as good.” 

“Am I Friday-faced?” she said, summon- 
ing up a smile. “Then my looks belie me. 
For since you free this poor boy whom I was 
like to have ruined I take a grateful and 
happy heart to bed.” 

“ Aye, and you must stay happy. Pardieu, 
what does it matter whether your husband 
have yellow hair or brown? My brother 
Henri was for getting himself into a mon- 
astery because he could not have his Mar- 
got. Yet in less than a year he is as merry 
as a fiddler with the Duchesse Katherine.” 

“You have made me happy, to-night at 
least, monsieur,” she answered gently, if not 
merrily. 

“Tt is the most foolish act of my life,” 
Mayenne answered. “But it is for you, Lo- 
rance. If ill comes to me by it, yours is the 
credit.” 

“You can swear him to silence, monsieur,” 
she cried quickly. 

“What use? He would not keep silence.” 

“He will if I ask it,” she returned, fling- 
ing me a look of bright confidence that made 
the blood dance in my veins. But Mayenne 
laughed. 

“When you have lived in the world as long 
as I have, you will not so flatter yourself, 
Lorance.” 

Thus it happened that I was not bound to 
silence concerning what I had seen and heard 
in the house of Lorraine. 

Mayenne took out his dagger. 

“When I do a thing I do it thoroughly. I 
said I ’’d set you free. Free you shall be.” 
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Mademoiselle sprang forward with plead- 
ing hand. ' 

“Let me cut the cords, Cousin Charles.” 

He recoiled a bare second, the habit of a 
lifetime prompting him against the putting 
of a weapon in any one’s hand. Then, 
ashamed of the suspicion, which indeed was 
not of her, he yielded the knife, and she 
cut my bonds. She looked straight into my 
eyes, with a glance earnest, beseeching, lov- 
ing; I could not begin to read all she meant 
by it. The next moment she was making her 
deep curtsey before the duke. 

“Monsieur, I shall never cease to love you 
for this. And now I thank you for your long 
patience, and bid you good night.” 

With a bare inclination of the head to 
Lucas, she turned to go. But Mayenne bade 
her pause. 

“Do I get but a curtsey for my courtesy? 
No warmer thanks, Lorance?” 

He held out his arms to her, and she let 
him kiss both her cheeks. 

“T will conduct you to the staircase, ma- 
demoiselle,” he said, and taking her hand 
with stately politeness, led her from the 
room. The light seemed to go from it with 
the gleam of her yellow gown. 

“Lorance!” Lucas cried to her, but she 
never turned her head. He stood glowering, 
grinding his teeth together, his glib tongue 
finding for once no way to better his sorry 
case. He was the picture of trickery re- 
warded; I could not repress a grin at him. 
Marking which, he burst out at me, vehe- 
mently, yet in a low tone, for Mayenne had 
not closed the door: 

“You think I am bested, do you, you 
devil’s brat? Let him laugh that wins; I 
shall have her yet.” 

“T will tell M.le Comte so,” lanswered with 
all the impudence I could muster. 

“ By Heaven, you will tell him nothing,” he 
cried. “You will never see daylight again.” 

“T have Mayenne’s word,” I began, but his 
retort was to draw dagger. I deemed it time 
to stop parleying, and I did what the best 
of soldiers must do sometimes: I ran. I 
bounded into the oratory, flinging the door 
to after me. He was upon it before I could 
get it shut, and the heavy oak was swung 
this way and that between us, till it seemed 
as if we must tear it off the hinges. I con- 
trived not to let him push it open wide 
enough to enter; meantime, as I was un- 
armed, I thought it no shame to shriek 
for succour. I heard an answering cry and 
hurrying footsteps. Then Lucas took his 
weight from the door so suddenly that mine 
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banged it shut. The next minute it flew open 
again, mademoiselle, frightened and panting, 
on the threshold. 

A tall soldier with a musket stood at her 
back; at one side Lucas lounged by the cabi- 
net where the duke had set down the light. 
His right hand he held behind his back, while 
with his left he poked his dagger into the 
candle-flame. 

Mayenne, red and puffing, hurried into the 
room, « 

“What is the pother?” he demanded. 
“What devilment now, Paul?” 

“Mademoiselle’s protégé is nervous,” 
Lucas answered with a fine sneer. “When 
I drew out my knife to get the thief from 
the candle he screamed to wake the dead 
and took sanctuary in the oratory.” 

I had given him the lie then and there, 
but as I emerged from the darkness Mayenne 
commanded: 

“Take him out to the street, d’Auvray.” 

The tall musketeer, saluting, motioned me 
to precede him. For a moment I hesitated, 
burning to defend my valour before made- 
moiselle. Then, reflecting how much harm 
my hasty tongue had previously done me, 
and that the path to freedom was now open 


before me, I said nothing. Nor had I need. 
For as I turned she flashed over to Lucas 
and said straight in his face: 

“When you marry me, Paul de Lorraine, 
you will marry a dead wife.” 


XVI. “I "LL WIN MY LADY!” 
Lucas’s prophecy came to grief within five 
minutes of the making. For when the muske- 
teer unbarred the house door for me, the 
first thing I saw was the morning sun. 

My spirits danced at sight of him, as 
he himself might dance on Easter day. 
Within the close, candle-lit room I had 
had no thought but that it was still black 
midnight; and now at one step I passed from 
the gloomy house into the heartening sun- 
shine of a new clean day. I ran along as 
joyously as if I had left the last of my 
troubles behind me, forgotten in some dark 
corner of the Hotel de Lorraine. Always my 
heart lifts when, after hours within walls, I 
find myself in the open again. I am afraid 
in houses, but out of doors I have no fear of 
harm from any man or any thing. 

Though Sir Sun was risen this half-hour, 
and at home we should all have been about 
our business, these lazy Paris folk were still 
snoring. They liked well to turn night into 
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day and lie long abed of a morning. Al- 
though here a shopkeeper took down shut- 
ters, and there a brisk servant-lass swept 
the door-step, yet I walked through a sleep- 
ing city, quiet as our St. Quentin woods, 
save that here my footsteps echoed in the 
emptiness. At length, with the knack I have, 
whatever my stupidities, of finding my way 
in a strange place, I arrived before the court- 
yard of the Trois Lanternes. The big wooden 
doors were indeed shut, but when I pounded 
lustily awhile a young tapster, half clad and 
cross as a bear, opened to me. I vouchsafed 
him scant apology, but, dropping on a heap 
of hay under a shed in the court, passed 
straightway into dreamless slumber. 

When I awoke my good friend the sun was 
looking down at me from near his zenith, 
and my first happy thought was that I was 
just in time for dinner. Then I discovered 
that I had been prodded out of my rest by 
the pitchfork of a hostler. 

“Sorry to disturb monsieur, but the 
horses must be fed.” 

“Oh, I am obliged to you,” I said, rubbing 
my eyes. “I must go up to M. le Comte.” 

“He has been himself to look at you, and 
gave orders you were not to be disturbed. 
But that was last week. Dame! you slept 
like a sabot.” 

It did not take me long to brush the straw 
off me, wash my face at the trough, and 
present myself before monsieur. He was 
dressed and sitting at table in his bed- 
chamber, while a drawer served him with 
dinner. 

“You are out of bed, monsieur,” I cried. 

“But yes,” he answered, springing up, 
“TI am as well as ever I was. Félix, what 
has happened to you?” 

I glanced at the serving-man; Yeux-gris 
ordered him at once from the room. 

“Now tell me quickly,” he cried, as I 
faltered, tongue-tied from very richness of 
matter. “Mademoiselle?” 

“Ah, mademoiselle!” I exclaimed. “Ma- 
demoiselle is—” I paused in a dearth of 
words worthy of her. 

“She is, she is!” he agreed, laughing. 
“Oh, go on, you little slow-poke! You saw 
her? And she said—” 

He was near to laying hands on me, to 
hurry my tale. 

“T saw her and Mayenne and Lucas and 
ever so many things,” I told him. “ And they 
had me flogged, and mademoiselle loves you.” 

“She does!” he cried, flushing. “Félix, 
does she? You cannot know.” 

“But I do know it,” I answered, not very 
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lucidly. “You see, she would n’t have wept 
so much, just over me.” 

“Did she weep? Lorance?” he exclaimed. 

“They flogged me,” I said. “They did n’t 
hurt me much. But she came down in the 
night with a candle and cried over me.” 

“ And what said she? Now 1 am sorry they 
beat you. ‘Who did that? Mayenne? What 
said she, Félix?” 

“And then,” I went on, not heeding his 
questions in sudden remembrance of my 
crowning news, “Mayenne and Lucas came 
in. And here is something you do not know, 
monsieur. Lucas is Paul de Lorraine, Henri 
de Guise’s son.” 

“Mille tonnerres du ciel! 
Huguenot, a Rochelais!” 

“Yes, but he is a son of Henri le Balafré. 
His mother was Rochelaise, I think. He 
was a spy for Navarre and captured at 
Ivry. They were going to hang him when 
Mayenne, worse luck, recognized him for a 
nephew. Since then he has been spying for 
them. Because Mayenne promised him Mlle. 
de Montluc in marriage.” 

He stared at me with dropped jaw, abso- 
lutely too startled to swear. 

“He has not got her yet!” I cried. “May- 
enne told him he should have her when he 
had killed St. Quentin. And St. Quentin is 
alive.” 

“Great God!” said M. Etienne, only half 
aloud, dropping down on the arm of his 
chair, overcome to realize the issue that had 
hung on a paltry handful of pistoles. Then, 
recovering himself a little, he cried: 

“But she—mademoiselle?” 

“You need give yourself no uneasiness 
there,” I said. “ Mademoiselle hates him.” 

“Does she know—” 

“T think she understands quite well what 
Lucas is,” I made answer. “Monsieur, I 
must tell you everything that happened 
from the beginning, or I shall never make 
it clear to you.” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” he cried. 

He sat down at table again, with the in- 
tention of eating his dinner as I talked, but 
precious few mouthfuls he took. At every 
word I spoke he got deeper into the interest 
of my tale. I never talked so much in my 
life, me, as I did those few days. I was al- 
ways relating a history, to Monsieur, to 
mademoiselle, to M. Etienne, to—well, you 
shall know. 

I had finished at length, and he burst out 
at me: 

“You little secamp, you have all the luck! 
I never saw such a boy! Well do they call 


But he is a 
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you Félix! Mordieu, here I lie lapped in bed 
like a baby, while you go forth knight-errant- 
ing. I lie here with old Aésculapius for all 
company, while you bandy words with the 
Generalissimo himself! And make faces at 
Lucas, and kiss the hands of mademoiselle! 
But I ’ll stand it no longer. I’m done with 
lying abed and letting you have all the fun. 
No; to-day I shall take part myself.” 

“But monsieur’s arm—” 

“Pshaw, it is well!” he cried. “It is a 
scratch—it is nothing. Pardieu, it takes 
more than that to put a St. Quentin out of 
the reckoning. To-day is no time for sloth; 
I must act.” 

“Monsieur—” I began, but he broke in 
on me: 

“Nom de dieu, Félix, are we to sit idle 
while mademoiselle is carried off by that 
beast Lucas?” 

“Of course not,” I said. “I was only try- 
ing to ask what monsieur meant to do.” 

“To take the moon in my teeth,” he cried. 

“Yes, monsieur, but how?” 

“ Ah, if I knew!” 

He stared at me as if he would read the 
answer in my face, but he found it as blank 
as the wall. He flung away and made a turn 
down the room, and came back to seize me 
by the arm. 

“How are we to do it, Félix?” he de- 
manded. 

But I could only shrug my shoulders and 
answer: 

“Sais pas.” 

He paced the floor once more, and pres- 
ently faced me again with the declaration: 

“Lucas shall have her only over my dead 
body.” 

“He will only have her own dead body,” I 
said. 

He turned away abruptly and stood at the 
window, looking out with unseeing eyes. 
“Lorance—Lorance,” he murmured to him- 
self. I think he did not know he spoke 
aloud. 

“If I could get word to her—” he went 
on presently. “But I can’t send you again. 
Should I write a letter— But letters are 
mischievous. They fall into the wrong 
hands, and then where are we?” 

“Monsieur,” I suggested, “if I could get 
a letter into the hands of Pierre, that lackey 
who befriended me—” But he shook his 
head. 

“They know you about the place. It were 
safer to despatch one of these inn-men—if 
any had the sense to go rein in hand. Hang 
me if I don’t think I ’ll go myself!” 
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“Monsieur,” I said, “ Lucas swore by all 
things sacred that he would never molest 
you more. Therefore you will do well to keep 
out of his way.” 

“My faith, Félix,” he laughed, “you take 
a black view of mankind.” | 

“Not of mankind, M. Etienne. Only of 
Lucas. Not of Monsieur, or you, or Vigo.” 

“And of Mayenne?” 

“T don’t make out Mayenne,” I answered. 
“T thought he was the worst of the crew. 
But he let me go. He said he would, and he 
did.” 

“Think you he meant to let you go from 
the first?” 

“Who knows?” I said, shrugging. “ Lucas 
is always lying. But Mayenne—sometimes 
he lies and sometimes not. He’s base, and 
then again he ’s kind. You can’t make out 
Mayenne.” > 

“He does not mean you shall,” M. Etienne 
returned. “Yet the key is not buried. He 
is made up, like all the rest of us, of good 
and bad.” 

“Monsieur,” I said, “if there is any bad 
in the St. Quentins I, for one, do not know 
gg 

“Ah, Félix,” he cried, “you may believe 
that till doomsday—you will—of Monsieur.” 

His face clouded a little, and he fell silent. 
I knew that, besides his thoughts of his lady, 
came other thoughts of his father. He sat 
gravely silent. But of last night’s bitter dis- 
tress he showed no trace. Last night he had 
not been able to take his eyes from the mis- 
erable past; but to-day he saw the future. A 
future not altogether flowery, perhaps, but 
one which, however it turned out, should not 
repeat the old mistakes and shames. 

“ Félix,” he said at length, “I see nothing 
for it but to eat my pride.” 

I kept still in the happy hope that I should 
hear just what I longed to; he went on: 

“T swore then that I would never darken 
the doors again; I was mad with anger; so 
was he. He said if I went with Gervais I 
went forever.” 

“Monsieur, if you repent your hot words, 
so does he.” 

“T must e’en give him the chance. If he 
do repent them, it were churlish to deny him 
the opportunity to tell me so. If he still 
maintain them, it were cowardly to shrink 
from hearing it. No, whatever Monsieur 
replies, I must go tell him I repent.” 

I came forward to kiss his hand, I was so 
pleased. 

“Oh, you look very smiling over it,” he 
cried. “Think you I like sneaking back 
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‘home again like a whipped hound to his 


kennel?” 

“But,” I protested, indignant, “monsieur 
is not a whipped hound.” 

“Well, a prodigal son, as Lucas named 
me yesterday. It is the same thing.” 

“T have heard M. l’Abbé read the story of 
the prodigal son,” I said. “ And- he was a 
vaurien, if you like—no more monsieur’s sort 
than Lucas himself. But it says that when 
his father saw him coming a long way off, he 
ran out to meet him and fell on his neck.” 

M. Etienne looked not altogether con- 
vinced. 

“Well, however it turns out, it must be 
gone through with. It is only decent to go 
to Monsieur. But even at that, I think I 
should not go if it were not for mademoi- 
selle.” 

“You will beg his aid, monsieur?” 

“T will beg his advice at least. For how you 
and I are to carry off mademoiselle under 
Mayenne’s hand—well, I confess for the 
nonce that beats me.” 

“We must do it, monsieur,” I cried. 

“ Aye, and we will! Come, Félix, you may 
put your knife in my dish. We must eat 
and be off. The meats have got cold and the 
wine warm, but never mind.” 


I pip not mind, but was indeed thankful to 
get any dinner at all. Once resolved on the 
move, he was in a fever to be off; it was not 
long before we were in the streets, bound for 
the Hétel St. Quentin. He said no more of 
Monsieur as we walked, but plied me with 
questions about Mlle. de Montluc—not only 
as to every word she said, but as to every 
turn of her head and flicker of her eyelids; 
and he called me a dull oaf when I could not 
answer. But as we entered the Quartier 
Marais he fell silent, more Friday-faced than 
ever his lady looked. He had his fair allow- 
ance of pride, this M. Etienne; he found his 
own words no palatable meal. 

However, when we came within a dozen 
paces of the gate he dropped, as one drops 
a cloak, all signs of gloom or discomposure, 
and approached the entrance with the easy 
swagger of the gay young gallant who had 
lived there. As if returning from a morning 
stroll he called to the sentry: 

“Hola, squinting Charlot! Open now!” 

“Morbleu, M. le Comte!” the fellow ex- 
claimed, running to draw the bolts. “Well, 
this is a sight for sore eyes, anyway.” 

M. Etienne laughed out in pleasure. It 
put heart into him, I could see, that his first 
greeting should be thus friendly. 
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“Vigo did n’t know what had become of 
you, monsieur,” Charlot volunteered. “The 
old man was n’t in the best of tempers last 
night, after Lucas got away and you gave 
us the slip, too. He called us all numskulls 
and cursed idiots. Things were lively for a 
time, nom d’un chien!” 

“Eh bien, I am found,” M. Etienne re- 
turned. “In time we ’ll get Lucas, too. Is 
Monsieur back?” 

“No, M. Etienne, not yet.” 

I think he was half sorry, half glad. 

“Where ’s Vigo?” he demanded. 

“Somewhere about. I ‘ll find him for 
monsieur.” 

“No, stay at your post. I ’ll find him.” 

He went straight across the court and in 
at the door he had sworn never again to 
darken. Humility and repentance might 
have brought him there, but it was the 
hand of mademoiselle drew him over the 
threshold without a falter. 

Alone in the hall was my little friend Mar- 
cel, throwing dice against himself to while 
the time away. He sprang up at sight of us, 
agleam with excitement. 

“Well, Marcel,” Yeux-gris said, “and 
where is M. le Capitaine?” 

“T think in the stables, monsieur.” 

“Bid him come to me in the small cabi- 
net.” 

He turned with accustomed feet into the 
room at the end of the hall where Vigo kept 
the rolls of the guard. I, knowing it to be 
my duty to keep close at hand lest I be 
wanted, followed. Soon Marcel came flying 
back to say Vigo was on his way. M. Etienne 
thanked him, and he hung about, longing to 
pump me, and, in my lord’s presence, not 
quite daring, till I took him by the shoulders 
and turned him out. I hate curiosity. 

M. Etienne stood behind the table, look- 
ing his haughtiest. He was unsure of a 
welcome from the contumacious Vigo; I 
read in his eyes a stern determination to 
set this insolent servant in his place. 

The big man entered, saluted, came 
straight over to the young lord’s side, no 
whit hesitating, and said, as heartily as if 
there had never been a hard word between 
them: | 

“M. Etienne, I had liefer see you stand 
here than the king himself.” 

M. Etienne displayed the funniest face of 
bafflement. He had been prepared to lash 
rudeness or sullenness, to accept, de haut 
en bas, shamed contrition. But this easy cor- 
diality took the wind out of his sails. He 
stared, and then flushed, and then laughed. 
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And then he held out his hand, saying sim- 
ply: 
“Thank you, Vigo.” 

Vigo bent over to kiss it in cheerful 
ignorance of how that hand had itched to 
box his ears. 

, “What became of you last night, M. 
Etienne?” he inquired. 

“T was hunting Lucas. When does Mon- 
sieur return, Vigo?” 

“He thought he might be back to-day. 
But he could not tell.” 

“Have you sent to tell him about me?” 
he asked, colouring. 

“No, I could n’t do that,” Vigo said. “ You 
see, it is quite on the cards that the Spanish 
gang may come hither to clean us out. I 
want every man I have if they do.” 

“I understand that,” M. Etienne said, 
“ but—” 

“So long as you are innocent a day or two 
matters not,” Vigo pronounced. “He will 
presently turn up here or send word that he 
will not return till the king comes in. But 
since you are impatient, M. le Comte, you 
can go to him at St. Denis. If he can get 
through the gates you can.” 

“Aye, but I have business in Paris. I 
mean to join King Henry, Vigo. There ’s 
glory going begging out there at St. Denis. 
It would like me well to bear away my share. 
But—” 

He broke off, to begin again abruptly: 

“Ah, Vigo, that still tongue of yours! 
You knew, then, that there was more cause 
of trouble between my father and me than 
the pistoles?” 

“T knew he suspected you of a kindness 
for the League, monsieur. But you are cured 
of that.” 

“There you are wrong. For I never had 
it, and Iam not cured of it. If I hung around 
the Hdtel de Lorraine, it was not for politics; 
it was for petticoats.” 

Vigo made no answer, but the corners of 
his grim mouth twitched. 

“That’s no news, either? Well, then, since 
you know so much, you may as well know 
more. Step up, Félix, and tell your tale.” 

I did as I was bid, M. Etienne now and 
then taking the words out of my mouth in 
his eagerness, Vigo listening to us both with 
grave attention. I had for the second time 
in my career the pleasure of startling him out 
of his iron composure when I told him the 
true name and condition of Lucas. But at 
the end of the adventure all the comment 
he made was: 

“A fool for luck.” 
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“Well,” said M. Etienne, impatiently, “is 
that all you have to say? What are we to do 
about it?” 

“Do? Why, nothing.” 

“Nothing?” he cried, with his hand on his 
sword. “Nothing? And let that scoundrel 
have her?” 

“That is M. de Mayenne’s affair,” 
said. “We can’t help it.” 

“I will help it!” M. Etienne declared. 
“Mordieu! am I to let that traitor, that spy, 
that soul of dirt, marry Mlle. de Montluc?” 

“What Mayenne wishes he ’I] have,” Vigo 
said. “Some day you will surely get a chance 
to fight Lucas, monsieur.” 

“And meantime he is to enjoy her?” 

“It is a pity,” Vigo admitted. “But there 
is Mayenne. Can we storm the Hotel de 
Lorraine? No one can drink up the sea.” 

“One could if he wanted to as much as I 
want mademoiselle,” Yeux-gris declared. 

But Vigo shook his head. 

“Monsieur,” he said gravely, “monsieur, 
you have a great chance. You have a sword 
and a good cause to draw it in. What more 
should a man ask in the world than that? 
Your father has been without it these three 
years, and for want. of it he has eaten his 
heart out. You have been without it, and 


Vigo 


you have got yourself into all sorts of mis- 
chief. But now all that is coming straight. 
King Henry is turning Catholic, so that a 
man may follow him without offence to God. 
He is a good fellow and a first-rate general. 


He ’s just out there, at St. Denis. There ’s 
your place, M. Etienne.” 

“Not to-day, Vigo.” 

“Yes, M. Etienne, to-day. Be advised, 
monsieur,” Vigo said with his steady per- 
sistence. “There is nothing to gain by stay- 
ing here to drink up the sea. Mayenne will 
no more give your lady to you now than he 
would give her to Félix. And you can no 
more carry her off than could Félix. May- 
enne will have you killed and flung into the 
Seine, as easy as eat breakfast.” 

“ And you bid me grudge my life? Strange 
counsel from you, Vigo.” 

“No, monsieur, but I bid you not throw it 
away. We all hope to die afield, but we 
have a preference how and where. If you 
fell fighting for Navarre, I should be sorry; 
Monsieur would grieve deep. But we should 
say it was well; we grudged not your life to 
the country and the king. While, if you fall 
in this fool affair—” F 

“T fall for my lady,” M. Etienne finished. 
“The bravest captain of them all does no 
better than that.” 

Vou. LX1.—6 
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* “M. Etienne, she is no wife for you. You 
cannot get her. And if you could ’t were 
pity. She is a Ligueuse, and you from now 
on are a staunch Kingsman. Give her up, 
monsieur. You have had this maggot in 
your brain this four years. Once for all, get 
it out. Go to St. Denis; take your troop 
among Biron’s horse. That is the place for 
you. You will marry a maid of honour and 
die a marshal of France.” 

M. Etienne laid his arm around Vigo’s 
shoulder with a smile. 

“Good old Vigo! Vigo, tell me this: if 
you saw a marshal’s baton waiting you in the 
field, and at home your dearest fr ‘iend were 
alone and in peril, would you go off after 
glory?” 

“Aye, if ’t was a hopeless business to 
stay, certes I would go.’ 

“Oh, tell that in Bedlam!” M. Etienne 
cried. “You would do nothing of the sort. 
Was it to win glory you stayed three years 
in that hole, St. Quentin?” 

“T had no choice, monsieur. 
was there.” 

“And my mistress is here! You may save 
your breath, Vigo; I know what I shall do. 
The eloquence of Ci-ero would n’t change 
me.” 

“What is your purpose, M. Etienne?” 
Vigo asked. 

Indeed, there was a vagueness about his 
scheme as revealed to us. 

“It is quite simple. I purpose to get 
speech with mademoiselle if I can contrive 
it, and I think I can. I purpose to smuggle 
her out of the Hdétel de Lorraine—such 
feats have been accomplished before and 
may be again. Then I shall bring her here 
and hold her against all comers.” 

“No,” Vigo said, “no, monsieur. You may 
not do that.” 

“Ventre bleu, Vigo!” 
cried. 

“No,” said Vigo. “I can’t have her here, 
and Mayenne’ s army after her.” 

“Coward!” shouted M. Etienne. 

I thought Vigo would take us both by the 
scruff of our necks and throw us out of the 
place. But he answered undisturbed: 

“No, that is not the reason, monsieur. 
If M. le Duc told me to hold this house 
against the armies of France and Spain, I ’d 
hold it till the last man of us was dead. But 
I am here in his absence to guard his hdtel, 
his moneys, and his papers. I don’t call it 
guarding to throw a firebrand among them. 
Bringing Mayenne’s niece here would be 
worse than that.” 
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My master 


his young lord 
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“Monsieur would never hesitate! Mon- 
sieur is no chicken-heart!” Yeux-gris cried. 
“If he were here, he ’d say, ‘We ’ll defend 
the lady if every stone in this house is 
pulled from its fellow!’” 

A twinkle came into Vigo’s eyes. 

“T think that is likely true,” he said. 
“Monsieur opposed the marriage as long as 
Mayenne desired it; but now that Mayenne 
forbids it, stealing the demoiselle is an- 
other pair of sleeves.” : 

“Well, then,” cried M. Etienne, all good 
humour in a moment, “what more do you 
want? We ’ll divert ourselves pouring 
pitch out of the windows on Mayenne’s ruf- 
fians.” 

“No, M. Etienne, it can’t be done. If M. 
le Duc were here and gave the command to 
receive her, that would be one thing. No 
one would obey with a readier heart than I. 
Mordieu, monsieur, I have no objection to 
succouring a damsel in distress; I have been 
in the business before now.” 

“Then why not now? Death of my life, 
Vigo! When I know, and you know, Mon- 
sieur would approve.” 

“T don’t know it, monsieur,” Vigo said. 
“T only think it. And I cannot move by my 
own guesswork. I am in charge of the 
house till Monsieur returns. I purpose to do 
nothing to jeopard it. But I interfere in 
no way with your liberty to proceed as you 
please.” ¢ 

“T should think not, forsooth!” M. Etienne 
blazed out furiously. 

“TI could,” rejoined Vigo, with his mad- 
dening tranquillity. “I could order the guard 
—and they would obey—to lock you up in 
your chamber. I believe Monsieur would 
thank me for it. But I don’t do it. I leave 
you free to act as it likes you.” 

My lord was white with ire. 

“Who is master here, you or I?” 

“Neither of us, M. le Comte. But Mon- 
sieur, leaving, put the keys in my hand, and 
I am head of the house till he returns. You 
are very angry, M. Etienne, but my shoul- 
ders are broad enough to bear it. Your mad- 
ness will get no countenance from me.” 

“Hang you for an obstinate pig!” M. 
Etienne cried. 

Vigo said no more. He had made plain his 
position; he had naught to add or retract. 
Yeux-gris’s face cleared. After all, there 
was no use being angry with Vigo; one might 
as well make fists at the flow of the Seine. 

“Very well.” M. Etienne swallowed his 
wrath. “It is understood that I get no aid 
from you. Then I have nobocy in the world 
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with me save Félix here. But for all that 
” 


I "ll win my lady! 


XVIII. TO THE BASTILLE. 


But Vigo proved better than his word. If 
he would give us no countenance, he gave 
freely good broad gold pieces. He himself 
suggested M. Etienne’s need of the sinews 
of war, not in the least embarrassed or 
offended because he knew M. le Comte to be 
angry with him. He was no feather ruffled, 
serene in the consciousness that he was ab- 
solutely in the right. His position was im- 
pregnable; neither persuasion, ridicule, nor 
abuse moved him one whit. He had but a 
single purpose in life; he was born to for- 
ward the interests of the Duke of St. Quen- 
tin. He would forward them, if need were, 
over our bleeding corpses. 

On top of all his disobedience and disre- 
spect he was most amiable to M. Etienne, 
treating him with a calm assumption of 
friendliness that would have maddened a 
saint. Yet it was not hypocrisy; he liked 
his young lord, as we all did. He would not 
let him imperil Monsieur, but aside from 
that he wished him every good fortune in 
the world. 

M. Etienne argued no more. He was 
wroth and sore over Vigo’s attitude, but he 
said little. He accepted the advance of 
money—“Of course Monsieur would say, 
‘What coin is his is yours,” Vigo ex- 
plained—and despatched me to settle his 
score at the Three Lanterns. 

I set out on my errand rather down in the 
mouth. We had accomplished nothing by 
our return to the hétel. Nay, rather had 
we lost, for we were both of us, I thought, 
disheartened by the cold water flung on our 
ambitions. I took the liberty of doubting 
whether perfect loyalty to Monsieur included 
thwarting and disobeying his heir. It was 
all very well for Monsieur to spoil Vigo and 
let him speak his mind as became not his 
station, for Vigo never disobeyed him, but 
stood by him in all things. But I imagined 
that, were M. Etienne master, Vigo, for all 
his years of service, would be packed off 
the premises in short order. 

I walked along in a brown study, wonder- 
ing how M. Etienne did purpose to rescue 
mademoiselle. His scheme, so far as vouch- 
safed to me, was somewhat in the air. I 
could only hope he had more in his mind 
than he had let me know. It seemed to me 
a pity not to be doing something in the mat- 
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ter, and though I had no particular liking 
for Hotel de Lorraine hospitality, I had very 
willingly been bound thither at this moment 
to try to get a letter to mademoiselle. But 
he would not send me. 

“No,” he had said, “it won’t do. Think 
of something better, Félix.” 

But I could not, and so was taking my 
dull way to the inn of the Trois Lanternes. 

The city wore a sleepy afternoon look. It 
was very hot, and few cared to be stirring. 
I saw nothing worth my notice until, only a 
block away from the Three Lanterns, I came 
upon a big black coach standing at the door 
of a rival auberge, L’Oie d’Or. It aroused 
my interest at once, for a travelling-coach 
was a rare sight in the beleaguered city. As 
Yeux-gris had said, this was not a time of 
pleasure-trips to Paris. I readily imagined 
that the owner of this chariot came on 
weighty business indeed. He might be an 
ambassador from Spain, a legate from 
Rome. 

I paused by the group of street urchins 
who were stroking the horses and clamber- 
ing on the back of the coach, to wonder 
whether it would be worth while to wait 
and see the dignitary come out. I was 
just going to ask the coachman a question 
or two concerning his journey, when he 
began to snap his whip about the bare legs 
of the little whelps. The street was so nar- 
row that he could hardly chastise them 
without danger to me, so it seemed best to 
saunter off. The screaming urchins stopped 
just out of the reach of his lash and set to 
pelting mud at him with a right good will, 
but I was too old for that game. I reflected 
that I was charged with business for my 
master, and that it was nothing to me what 
envoys might come to Mayenne. I went on 
into the Three Lanterns. 

The cabaret was absolutely deserted; one 
might have walked all about and carried off 
what he pleased, as from the sleeping palace 
in the tale. “This is a pretty way to keep 
an inn,” I thought. “Where have all the 
lazy rascals got to?” Then I heard a con- 
fused murmur of voices and shuffle of feet 
from the back, and I went through into the 
passage where the staircase was. 

Here were gathered, in a huddle, like 
scared sheep, some dozen of the serving-folk, 
men and maids, the lasses most of them in 
tears, the men looking scarce less terrified. 
Their gaze was fixed on the closed door of 
Maitre Menard’slittle counting-room, whence 
issued the shrill cry: 

“Spare me, noble gentlemen! Spare a 
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poor innkeeper! I swear I know nothing of 
his whereabouts.” 

As my footsteps sounded on the thresh- 
old, one and all spun round to look at me in 
fresh dread. 

“Mon dieu, it is his lackey!” a chamber- 
maid cried. In the next second a little wiry 
dame, her eyes blazing with fury, darted out 
of the group and seized me by the arm with 
a grip of her nails that made me think a 
panther had got me. 

“So here you are,” she screamed. I de- 
clare I thought she was going to bite me. 
“QOh-h-h, you and your fine master, that 
come here and devour our substance and 
never pay one sou, but bring ruin to the 
house! Now, go you straight in there and let 
them squeeze your throat awhile, and see 
how you like it yourself!” 

She swept me across the passage like a 
whirlwind, opened the door, shoved me in, 
and banged it after me before I could col- 
lect my senses. 

The room was small; it was very well filled 
up by a bureau, a strong box, a table, two 
chairs, three soldiers, one innkeeper, and 
myself. 

The bureau stood by the window, with 
Maitre Menard’s account-books on it. Op- 
posite was the table, with a captain of 
dragoons on it. Of his two men, one took the 
middle of the room, amusing himself with 
the windpipe of Maitre Menard; the other 
was posted at the door. I was shot out of 
Mme. Menard’s grasp into his, and I found 
his the gentler of the two. 

“T say I know not where he went,” Maitre 
Menard was gasping, black in the face from 
the dragoon’s attentions. “He did not tell 
~I have no notion. Ah—” The breath 
failed him utterly, but his eyes, bloodshot 
and bulging, rolled toward me. 

“What now?” the captain cried, spring- 
ing to his feet. “Who are you?” 

He wore under his breastplate what I took 
to be the uniform of the city guards. I had 
seen the like on the officer of the gate the 
night I entered Paris. He was a young man 
of a decidedly bourgeois appearance, as if 
he were not much outside of his uniform. 

“My name is Félix Broux,” I said. “I 
came to pay a bill—” 

“That is his servant,” Maitre Menard 
contrived to murmur, the dragoon allowing 
him a breath. 

“Oh, you are the Comte de Mar’s servant, 
are you? Where have you left your master?” 

“What do you want of him?” I asked in 
turn. 
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“Never you mind. I want him.” 

“But Mayenne said he should not be 
touched,” I cried. “The Duke of Mayenne 
said himself he should not be touched.” 

“T know nothing about that,” he returned, 
a trifle more civilly than he had spoken. “I 
have naught to do with the Duke of May- 
enne. If he is friends with your master, M. 
de Mar may not stay behind bars very long. 
But I have the governor’s warrant for his 
arrest.” 

“On what charge?” 

“A trifle. Merely murder.” 

“ Murder ?” 

“Yes, the murder of a lackey, one Pon- 
tou.” 

“But that is ridiculous! 
Comte did not—” 

I came to a halt, not knowing what to say. 
“Lucas— Paul de Lorraine killed him,” was 
on the tip of my tongue, but I choked it down. 
To fling wild accusations against a great 
man’s man were no wisdom. By accident I 
had given the officer the impression that we 
were friends of Mayenne. I should do ill to 
imperil the delusion. “M. le Comte—” I be- 
gan again, and again stopped. I meant to say 
that monsieur had never left the inn last 
night; he could have had no hand in the 
crime. Then I bethought me that I had bet- 
ter not know the hour of the murder. “M. 
le Comte is a very grand gentleman; he would 
not murder a lackey,” I got out at last. 

“You can tell that to the judges,” the 
captain rejoined. 

At this I felt ice sliding down my spine. 
To be arrested as a witness was the last 
thing I desired. 

“I know nothing whatever about it,” I 
cried. “He seemed to me a very fine gentle- 
man. But you can’t always tell about these 
nobles. The Comte de Mar, I’ve only known 
him twenty-four hours. Until he engaged 
me as lackey, yesterday afternoon, I had 
never laid eyes on him. I know not what 
he has been up to. He engaged me yester- 
day to carry a message for him to the Hotel 
St. Quentin. I came into Paris but night 
before last, and put up at the Amour de 
Dieu in the Rue Coupejarrets. Yesterday 
he employed me to run his errands, and last 
night brought me here with him. But I had 
never seen him till this time yesterday. I 
know nothing about him save that he seemed 
a very free-handed, easy master.” 

To a nice ear I might have seemed a little 
too voluble, but the captain only laughed at 
my patent fright. 

“Oh, you need not look so whey-faced; I 
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I cried. “M. le 
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have no warrant for your arrest. I dare say 
you are as great a rogue as he, but the order 
says nothing about you. Don’t swoon away; 
you are in no peril.” 

I was stung to be thought such a craven, 
but I pocketed the insult, and merely an- 
swered: 

“T assure you, monsieur, I know naught 
of the matter.” Yesterday I would have 
blurted out to him the whole truth; decid- 
edly my experiences were teaching me some- 
thing. 

“Come now, I can’t fool about here all 
day,” he said impatiently. “Tell me where 
that precious master of yours is now. And 
be quicker about it than this old mule.” 

Maitre Menard, then, had told them 
nothing—staunch old loyalist. He knew 
perfectly that M. le Comte had gone home, 
and they had throttled him, and yet he had 
not told. Well, he should not lose by it. 

“Monsieur is about the streets some- 
where. On my life, I know not where. But 
I know he will be back here to supper.” 

“Oh, you don’t know, don’t you? Then 
perhaps Gaspard can quicken your memory.” 

At the word the soldier who had attended 
to Maitre Menard came over to me and 
taught me how it feels to be hanged. I said 
to myself that if I had talked like a dastard 
I was not one, and every time he let me 
speak I gasped, “I don’t know.” The room 
was black to me, and the sea roared in my 
ears, and I wondered whether I had done 
well to tell the lie. For had I said that my 
master was in the Hoétel St. Quentin, still 
those fellows would have found it no easy 
job to take him. Vigo might not be ready 
to defend Mlle. de Montluc, but he would 
defend Monsieur’s heir till all was blue. Yet 
I would not yield before the choking Maitre 
Menard had withstood, and I stuck to my 
lie. 

Then I bethought me, while the room 
reeled about me and my head seemed like 
to burst, that perchance if they should keep 
me here a captive till M. le Comte’s arrival 
he might really follow to see what had be- 
come of me. I turned sick with the fear of 
it, and resolved on the truth. But Gaspard’s 
last gullet-gripe had robbed me of the power 
to speak. I could only pant and choke. As 
I struggled painfully for wind, the door was 
flung open before a tall young man in black. 
Through the haze that hung before my vi- 
sion I saw the soldier seize him as he crossed 
the threshold. Through the noise of waters 
I heard the captain’s cry of triumph. 

“Oh, M. Etienne!” I gasped in agony that 
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my pain had been for nothing. Now all was 
lost. Then the blur lifted, and my amazed 
eyes beheld not my master, but— Lucas! 

“How now, sirrah?” he cried to the 
dragoon. “Hands off me, knaves!” For the 
second soldier had seized his other arm. 

“T regret to inconvenience monsieur,” the 
captain answered, “but he is wanted at the 
Bastille.” 

“Wanted? I?” Lucas cried, fear flashing 
into his eyes. 

He felt an instant terror, I deem, lest 
Mayenne had betrayed him. Quick as he 
was, he did not see that he had been taken 
for another man. 

“You, monsieur. You are wanted for the 
murder of your man, Pontou.” 

He grew white, looking instinctively at 
me, remembering where I had been at three 
o’clock this morning. 

“It is a lie! A foul lie! He left my ser- 
vice a month back, and I have never seen 
him since.” 

“Tell that to the judges,” the captain 
said, as he had said tome. “I am not trying 
you. The handcuffs, men.” 

One of them produced a pair. Lucas 
struggled frantically in his captors’ grasp. 
He dragged them from one end of the room 
to the other, calling down all the curses of 
Heaven upon them; but they snapped the 
handcuffs on for all that. 

“If this is Mayenne’s work—” he panted. 

The officer caught nothing but the name 
Mayenne. 

“The boy said you were a friend to his 
Grace, monsieur, but orders are orders. I 
have the warrant for your arrest from M. 
de Belin.” 

“ At whose instigation?” 

“How should I know? I am a soldier 
of the guard. I have naught to do with it 
but to arrest you.” 

“Let me see the warrant.” 

“T am not obliged to. But I will, though. 
It may quiet your bluster.” 

He took out the warrant and held it at 
a safe distance before Lucas’s eyes. A great 
light broke in on that personage. 

“Mille tonnerres! I am not the Comte de 
Mar!” 

“Oh, you say that now, do you? Pity you 
had not thought of it sooner.” 

“But I am not the Comte de Mar! I am 
Paul de Lorraine, nephew to my Lord May- 
enne.” 

“Why don’t you say straight out that 
you ’re the Duc de Guise?” 

“Tam not the Duc de Guise,” Lucas re- 
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turned with dignity. He must have been 
cursing himself that he had not given his 
name sooner. “But I am his brother.” 

“You take me for a fool.” 

“ Aye, and you shall hang for your folly!” 

“You must think me a fool,” the captain 
repeated. “The Duke of Guise’s eldest 
brother is but seventeen—” 

“I did not say I was legitimate.” 

“Oh, you did not say that? You did not 
know, then, that I could reel off the ages of 
every Lorraine of them all. No, M. de Mar, 
I am not such a greenhorn as you think. 
You will come along with me to the Bas- 
tille.” 

“You insolent fool! I ’ll have you broken 
on the wheel for this,” Lucas stormed. “I 
am no more Mar than I am King of Spain. 
Speak up, you old turnspit,” he shouted to 
Maitre Menard. “Am I he?” 

Poor Maitre Menard had dropped down on 
his iron box, too limp and sick to know what 
was going on. He only stared helplessly. 

“Speak, rascal,” Lucas cried. “Am I 
Comte de Mar?” 

“No,” the maitre answered in low, falter- 
ing tones. He was at the last point of pain 
and fear. “No, monsieur officer, it is as he 
says. He is not the Comte de Mar.” 

“Who is he, then?” 

“T know not,” the maitre stammered. “He 
came here last night. But it is as he says 
—he is not the Comte de Mar.” 

“Take care, mine host,” the officer re- 
turned; “you ’re lying.” 

I could not wonder at him; if I had not 
been in a position to know otherwise, I had 
thought myself the maitre was lying. 

“If you had spoken at first I might have 
believed you,” the captain said, bestowing a 
kick on him. “Get out of here, old ass, 
before I cram your lie down your throat. 
And clear your people away from this door. 
I ’ll not walk through a mob. Send every 
man Jack about his business, or it will be the 
worse for him. And every woman Jill, too.” 

“M. le Capitaine,” Maitre Menard qua- 
vered, rising unsteadily to his feet, “you 
make a mistake. On my sacred word, you 
mistake; this is not—” 

“Get out!” cried the captain, helping him 
along with his boot. Maitre Menard fell 
rather than walked out of the door. 

A gray hue came over Lucas’s face. His 
first fright had given way to fury at perceiv- 
ing himself the victim of a mistake, but now 
alarm was born in his eyes again. Was it, 
after all, a mistake? This obstinate disbelief 
in his assertion, this ordering away of all 
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who could swear to his identity —was it not 
rather a plot for his ruin? He swallowed 
hard once or twice, fear gripping his throat 
harder than ever the dragoon’s fingers had 
gripped mine. Certainly he was not the 
Comte de Mar; but then he was the man 
who had killed Pontou. 

“If this is a plot against me, say so!” he 
cried. “If you have orders to arrest me, do 
so. But arrest me by the name of Paul de 
Lorraine, not of Etienne de Mar.” 

“The name of Etienne de Mar will do,” the 
captain returned; “we have no fancy for 
sobriquets at the Bastille.” 

“Tt is a plot!” Lucas cried. 

“Tt is a warrant; that is all I know about 
it.” 

“But I am not Comte de Mar,” Lucas re- 
peated. 

His uneasy conscience had numbed his 
wits. In his dread of a plot he had done lit- 
tle to dissipate an error. But now he pulled 
himself together; error or intention, he 
would act as if he knew it must be error. 

“My captain, you have made a mistake 
likely to cost you your shoulder-straps. I 
tell you I am not Mar; the landlord, who 
knows him well, tells you I am not Mar. 
Ask those who know M. de Mar; ask these 
inn people. They will one and all tell you I 
am not he. Ask that boy there; even he 
dares not say to my face that I am.” 

His eyes met mine, and I could see that, 
even in the moment of challenging me, he 
repented. He believed that I would give the 
lie. But the dragoon who was bending over 
him, relieving him of his sword-belt, spared 
me the necessity. 

“Captain, you need give yourself no un- 
easiness; this is the Comte right enough. 
I live in the Quartier Marais, and I have seen 
this gentleman a score of times riding with 
M. de St. Quentin.” 

Lucas, at this unexpected testimony, 
looked so taken aback that the captain burst 
out laughing. 

“Yes, my dear monsieur, it is a little hard 
for M. de Mayenne’s nephew—you are a 
nephew, are you not?—to explain how he 
comes to ride with the Duc de St. Quentin.” 

It was awkward to explain. Lucas, know- 
ing well that there was no future for him 
who betrayed the Generalissimo’s secrets, 
cried out angrily: 

“He lies! I never rode out with M. de St. 
Quentin.” 

“Oh, come now. Really you waste a great 
deal of breath,” the captain said. “I regret 
the cruel necessity of arresting you, M. de 
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Mar; but there is no use your making such 
a fuss about it. I usually know what I am - 
about.” 

“You do not know ! Nom de dieu, you 
do not know. Félix Broux, speak up there. 
If you have told him behind my back that I 
am Etienne de Mar, I defy you to say it to 
my face.” ; 

“T know nothing about it, messieurs,” I 
repeated my little refrain. “Monsieur cap- 
tain, remember, if you please, I never saw 
him till yesterday; he may be Paul de Lor- 
raine for all I know. But he did not call 
himself that yesterday.” 

“You hell-hound!” Lucas cried. 

“Go tell Louis to drive up to the cabaret 
door, Gaspard,” bade the captain. 

Lucas gazed at him as if to tear out of him 
the truth of the matter. I think he was still 
a prey to suspicion of a plot in this, and it 
paralyzed his tongue. He so reeked with 
intrigue that he smelled one wherever he 
went. He was much too clever to believe 
that this arresting officer was simply thick- 
witted. 

“T say no more,” he cried. “You may 
spare yourself your lies, the whole crew of 
you. I go as your prisoner, but I go as Paul 
of Lorraine, son of Henry, Duke of Guise.” 

He said it with a certain superbness; but 
the young captain, bourgeois of the bour- 
geois, did not mean to let himself be put 
down by any sprig of the noblesse. 

“Certainly, if it is any comfort to you,” he 
retorted. “But you are very dull, monsieur, 
not to be aware that your identity is known 
perfectly to others besides your lackey here 
and my man. I did not come to arrest you 
without a minute description of you from 
M. de Belin himself.” 

“Ventre bleu!” Lucas shouted. “I wrote 
the description. I myself lodged information 
against Mar. I came here to make sure you 
took him. Carry me before Belin; he will 
know me.” 

I trembled lest the officer could not but 
see that the man spoke truth. But I had no 
need to fear; there is a combination of stu- 
pidity and vanity which nothing can move. 

“T have no orders to take you to M. de 
Belin,” he returned calmly. “So you wrote 
the description, did you? Perhaps you will 
deny that it fits you?” 

He read from the paper: 

“Charles André Etienne Marie de St. 
Quentin, Comte de Mar. Age, three-and- 
twenty; figure, tall and slender; was dressed 
yesterday in black with a plain falling-band; 
carries his right arm in a sling—’” 
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“Ts my arm ina sling?” Lucas demanded. 

“No, in a handcuff,” the captain laughed, 
at the same moment that his dragoon 
exclaimed, “His right wrist is bandaged, 
though.” 

“That is nothing! It isa mere scratch. I 
did it myself last night by accident,” Lucas 
shouted, striving with his hampered left hand 
to pull the folds apart to show it. But he 
could not, and fell silent, wide-eyed, like one 
who sees the net of fate drawing in about 
him. The captain went on reading from his 
little paper: 

“*Fair hair, gray eyes, aquiline nose’—I 
suppose you will still tell us, monsieur, that 
you are not the man?” 

“Tam not he. The Comte de Mar and I 
are nothing alike. We are both young, tall, 
yes: but that is all. He isslashed all up the 
forearm; my wrist is but scratched with a 
knife-edge. He has yellow hair; mine is 
brown. His eyes—” 

“It is plain to me, monsieur,” the officer 
interrupted, “that the description fits you in 
every particular.” And so it did. 

I, who had heard M. Etienne described 
twenty times, had yesterday mistaken Lucas 
for him; the same items served for both. It 
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was the more remarkable because they actu- 
ally looked no more alike than chalk and 
cheese. Lucas had set down his catalogue 
without a thought that he was drawing his 
own picture. If ever hunter was caught in 
his own gin, Lucas was! 

“You lie!” he cried furiously. “ You know 
I am not Mar. You lie, the whole pack of 
you!” 

“Gag him, Ravelle,” the captain com- 
manded with an angry flush. 

“I demand to be taken before M. de 
Belin!” Lucas shouted. 

The next moment the soldier had twisted 
a handkerchief about his mouth. 

“Ready?” the captain asked of Gaspard, 
who had come back just in time to aid in 
the throttling. “Move on, then.” 

He led the way out, the two dragoons fol- 
lowing with their prisoner. And this time 
Lucas’s fertile wits failed him. He did not 
slip from his captors’ fingers between the 
room and the street. He was deposited in 
the big black coach that had aroused my 
wonder. Louis cracked his whip, and off 
they rumbled. 

I laughed all the way back to the Hdtel 
St. Quentin. 


(To be continued.) 


SSSA 
A FAR ORY. 


BY HARRIET BOYER. 


WALK the streets I do not know, 
A stranger, ill at ease; 
And alien faces come and go 
That do not please; 
The very airs that round me blow 
Blow from strange seas. 


I know a hill in mine own land 
Where I would be; 

I know a hearth-fire burning bright 
That burns for me. 


Around that home, this winter-tide, 
The snow lies deep; 

The midnight moon shines clear and high, 
The vagrant winds are all asleep. 


An exile in this sultry land, 
In dreams I seek those snow-fields free, 
The hill, the hearth-fire burning bright, 


And thee. 





THE EDUCATION OF SAM. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


AAM is comparatively a young dog, 

4 only eighteen months old, with the 
4 world before him. It is not his 
sei fault that he has not a roman- 
tic name; he did not choose it, nor did I. 
He came to our house simply as Sam. Al- 
though a puppy in months, he displayed an 
independence of character that accounted 
for the fact that he was not called “Sammy.” 

Sticklers about breeds declare that he is 
a pure mongrel. He has the head ofa hound, 
with a large brain, a handsome face, and fine 
eyes, commonly sad in expression, but ca- 
pable of sparkling with joy or beaming with 
affection, and of flashing with rage and ex- 
citement when he encounters an enemy or 
cannot have his own way. In color he is a 
glossy black-and-tan, with a round, sinewy 
body, but with legs, alas! too short to carry 
out the idea of his face that he is a hound; 
but he is so immensely vigorous that he can 
go along almost as fast as a sparrow. The 
tail is not bushy, but if it had a knot of 
ribbon on the end it would resemble a 
Chinaman’s queue, or the single braid of a 
school-girl. Many people say that he is not 
handsome, considered as a dog; and he is 
not, if a dachshund is a beauty, or if a pug 
is considered presentable—a kind of dog cut 
off square at both ends, as if one of many 
sawed off from a scantling of dogwood to be 
sold by the dozen. Whatever is the meaning 
of the biblical dictum that “He taketh not 
pleasure in the legs of a man,” those who 
know Sam best cease to criticize him in this 
respect. 

If Sam were a child he would be described 
as a bad boy with an affectionate disposition; 
he has no more inclination to “mind” than a 
child, is quick to repent after a beating, and 
eager to do wrong again immediately, and 
to repent again and be forgiven. He has 
never been punished to the point of break- 
ing his spirit, but he seems to know exactly 
when he has had enough, ceases his angry 
yelping, sits down and puts up his right paw 
in token that he yields, and is sweetness 
and affection itself to his instructor until 
some new idea comes into his head for an- 
other educational experiment. I have never 





known a dog exhibit so much affection for 
his master, and less disposition to obey him 
wher there is a difference of opinion between 
them. He is often as winning as a child in 
his ways, but in intelligence and knowledge 
of the world no child of his age is to be com- 
pared with him. He not only knows more 
than any child of eighteen months, but he 
has more sense of responsibility. His de- 
velopment has been much more rapid. The 
point of interest is the study of his mind 
and its limitations. 

With his great and early intelligence in 
many ways, it is incomprehensible that he 
should not go on beyond what is generally 
assumed to be the dog limit. It is from this 
point of view that I venture to consider his 
education. At the outset, however, it should 
be said that I am not trying to educate him 
in the common acceptation of that word, but 
am trying the new method of awakening his 
mind and letting him develop and educate 
himself like a dog and not like a man. The 
mistake is commonly made of training a dog 
to imitate people. I wish to teach him no 
tricks, nor to cram him for an examination 
or an exhibition. I should like to see him 
grow up a good, capable dog on dog lines. 

It should be borne in mind that a dog has 
a much more difficult task in his develop- 
ment in this world than a child. The child 
has simply to be developed as a human being 
on well-defined lines. The dog is expected to 
develop as a dog, and at the same time to 
adjust himself to human life in our social 
state—to learn human ways and accommo- 
date his nature to artificial conditions. He 
has, therefore, a double task. 

In astate of savagery the dog is a savage, 
—that is admitted,—and probably he would 
remain so without human companionship, 
though doubtless dogs differ in character 
when wild, and, if we knew, we should find 
among them noble dogs, generous and ca- 
pable of leadership. The question is whether 
there is any possibility of the higher educa- 
tion of the dog as a dog, and not as a mere 
imitation of a man. His present education 
is generally through fear, or through hope 
of gratification. In the former case he be- 
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comes a cringing slave of his master, and in 
the latter a sort of hypocrite. I dislike a 
learned pig, and I have little pleasure in 
seeing the performance of a trained dog. It 
is, indeed, pathetic to watch the tricks of 
imitation, so un-doglike, induced by fear, or 
by hunger, or by an appeal to the appetite. 
But it is always agreeable to see a dog do 
anything for his master, or for another dog, 
out of affection. 

How far Sam can educate himself, when 
his attention is called to the necessity, is, of 
course, a matter of experiment. It seems 
to be agreed that dogs are prone to take 
their character from their human environ- 
ment. If brought up among vulgar and 
brutal people they will be vulgar and brutal, 
whereas they will acquire a certain gentle- 
ness and even aristocratic fastidiousness 
with associations of a different sort. With- 
out trying to educate Sam out of his nature, 
I have been trying to influence him to good 
and polite behavior by treating him with 
gentle firmness and uprightness. His great 
passion is for taking walks, preferably in the 
country rather than in the city streets, and 
while his companion walks a mile Sam will 
usually run five miles, following scents on 
the ground, and chasing birds and other ob- 
jects, like cats, that excite his curiosity. In 
this way he works off his superfluous energy 
and gets into a good frame of mind. Since 
he has been indulged daily in these long and 
free rambles, especially in the-fields and 
woods, he has grown much more amenable 
and inclined to listen to reasonable counsel, 
and the cook says he is a “changed dog.” 

Occasional chastisement has benefited him, 
but the chief hold on him is through his 
affection and his love of wandering with his 
master. He will do anything rather than be 
cut off from that privilege. No punishment 
equals that of being left at home when one 
of the family goes for a stroll. As an illus- 
tration of this, I recall that one morning 
when we started out he was so full of un- 
controllable spirits that he ran and barked 
violently at every carriage, automobile, or 
bicycle in the road. I remonstrated in vain; 
and after going a square or two, I took him 
home and shut him up. He understood per- 
fectly what that meant, for when we went 
out again after lunch he behaved like a little 
gentleman, and only exercised his impetuous 
playfulness on sparrows and cats and small 
game. Did he remain good and obedient? 
No more than a boy. Line upon line is 
needed with a dog, and he continually does 
things he knows to be wrong, only gradually 
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giving up his bad habits. It seems to be a 
struggle in his nature whether he shall 
please himself or please me, and he acts a 
good deal on lightning impulse, like a child. 

Yet some lessons he can learn perfectly. 
One day, as we were quietly walking along, 
his attention was suddenly attracted to an 
electric-car sprinkler. It was a new thing, 
and he thought it would be fun to run along- 
side of it and bark. Instantly he was off 
like a flash, paying no attention to my call. 
It was going at high speed, and Sam went 
straight at it with all his might. Unfortu- 
nately, he had not noticed the sprinkling- 
boom that swept the street close to the 
ground. This instrument knocked him down, 
carried him along, rolled him over and over, 
and drenched him. The motor-man and his 
master thought the dog was killed; but he 
got up, stood a moment dazed by the attack 
before he comprehended the situation, and 
then came back to me with the most down- 
cast and humiliated mien. A moment after, 
a sparrow on the walk attracted his atten- 
tion, and he was off like a shot. This shows 
the thoughtlessness of youth. But the lesson _ 
was learned, and now when Sam sees a 
sprinkler he makes the most respectful cir- 
cuit around it. Day by day he is learning, 
in a dozen ways, that it is not most com- 
fortable for him to have his own way in 
everything. 

In speaking of his education, I do not 
mean to say that he is likely to be amenable 
to any system or traditionary curriculum. 
Indeed, he seems to have the modern idea of 
taking only the electives. He is probably 
incapable of pursuing a regular course. At 
the best his education must be superficial, 
but it is all the more interesting to see what 
he will make of his opportunities. There is 
one thing, however, that he may escape: he 
will not be a victim of what may be called 
the electric education. It is well known that 
an electric automobile can only be charged 
to run a certain time or distance. After the 
charge is out it isa dead machine. In some 
of our schools this process is used with the 
pupils. They are charged, or filled up, or 
“crammed,” as it is called, in order to pass an 
examination, or to go a certain “term,” and 
after the term is up, or the examination is 
safely passed, they have nothing in them, 
and would need to be newly charged for an- 
other effort. Whatever learning Sam gets, 
I want him to absorb it, have it a part of 
his nature, so that he will not run down and 
come to a standstill when the artificial stimu- 
lus is wanting. . 
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It would be worth while to study Sam’s 
morals from an evolutionary point of view. In 
this respect he would be placed somewhere 
in the list of those described by the reporter 
who recently spoke of the fall of the rain, at 
a picnic, upon the just and the unjust and 
upon the middle class. He has one trait 
which is specially interesting to the scientist. 
He has always had it, but it has come into 
special prominence since he has learned to 
swim—which he did without learning—and 
to go into the water after a stick. He will 
get it, but he will not, for love or money, 
bring it to me or surrender it if he thinks I 
want it. He does not care for the stick, and 
he drops it and leaves it if let alone; but if 
I make any move to take it up, he promptly 
claims it. This disposition to keep all you 
can get hold of, mainly to keep it from 
other people, a common trait of individuals 
and of nations, was evidently in the dog in 
the remote evolutionary period before he 
diverged from the main stem. And the per- 
sistence of this trait in the human race, in 
its present development, shows how impos- 
sible it is that it can be educated or evolved 
out of the dog in any calculable period. 

It is very difficult to gage Sam’s mental 
capacity, or its limitations, and fairly to 
judge how much of it is chargeable to what 
we contemptuously call “instinct.” The lack 
of a mutual medium of communication is in 
the way of this investigation. This is more 
my fault than his. He understands me bet- 
ter than I understand him. He is learning 
my language, while he cannot make me 
understand his language, which is mostly 
signs. He knows a great many words that I 
use, while I can little understand his bark, 
or interpret properly the wag of his tail or 
the wiggle of his body. He may be express- 
ing joy or rage or dissatisfaction or the 
want of something, and I have no doubt he 
thinks I am very stupid not to comprehend 
him. I have seen him, at times, almost beside 
himself, in a frenzy of tearing about and 
barking, when he evidently wanted me to do 
something, or was trying toexpress some emo- 
tion, either of affection or dislike. He cer- 
tainly has great capacity of attachment; or 
perhaps his affection for his master might be 
called adhesiveness; for he sticks to me, in 
all our waking hours, closer than an Italian 
flea. 

It is clear that some of his senses are 
developed far beyond ours, and probably be- 
yond that of savage man, certainly his senses 
of hearing and smell, though I doubt if his 
sight is as keen or as far-reaching as that 
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of a trained woodsman or a prairie-dweller, 
or of the natural man in freedom. But there 
is another respect in which he is superior, 
and that is the quickness with which he re- 
sponds to a sensation, or a suggestion trans- 
muted into an idea, conveyed by the motor 
nerves. For instance, a fly lights on the fin- 
ger. The sensation caused by this is con- 
veyed to the brain, and the brain orders a 
motor nerve to move the finger and get rid 
of the fly. An appreciable time is consumed 
in this operation, and the time differs in 
different people. There was, and perhaps is, 
a series of experiments carried on at Cam- 
bridge, with very delicate machinery, to test 
the muscular response in different individuals 
to sense impressions. In this school or labora- 
tory —all our schools will probably be called 
laboratories before long—Sam would take a 
high rank among the subjects or pupils. His 
response to anything he hears, sees, or smells 
appears to be instantaneous. If anything 
attracts his attention, whatever he may be 
doing, he is after it like a ball from a cata- 
pult. The sensation, the making up the mind, 
and the muscular action appear to be simul- 
taneous. This may show that he is a very 
highly organized being. He has the faculty 
of dropping asleep instantly whenever he 
chooses; but he must be a light sleeper, for 
any incident that interests him puts him 
instantly in motion, without wasting the 
time to “wake up” taken by people gener- 
ally. Whyshould not this great alertness of 
body be evidence of great alertness of mind? 

Some of Sam’s limitations are discourag- 
ing to an educator. I doubt if he has any 
correct comprehension of numbers, or if he 
can compute the passing of time. His mem- 
ory shows that he recalls the past, but there 
is no sign that he has any comprehension of 
a future, consequently none of any world 
except this. It seems a pity to bring up a 
dog a pagan in a Christian country. If he 
lived in Europe he would be in the way of 
going to church, and would not be driven 
out of a place of worship, like a Congrega- 
tional dog. But he could not be a Roman 
Catholic, for even if he could get rid of his 
seven deadly sins, —one of which, as has been 
said, is barking at passing carriages, auto- 
mobiles, bicycles, and people carrying pack- 
ages,—he has no sense of repentance, only 
the common sorrow for wrong-doing that 
makes him suffer. He can, however, be 
taught conduct, but not by “absent treat- 
ment”; and though anything like a religious 
tendencyis indiscernible, he might be made a 
better dog by the Society of Ethical Culture. 
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I cannot say that Sam is a fighting dog. 
If invited, he would probably join the Peace 
and Arbitration Society. This peacefulness 
of his would discredit him with most people, 
who like a fighting dog and eagerly see a 
dog-fight; that is, they like best in a dog 
that which is savage in him. This shows 
about how far the human race has got on in 
its evolution out of savagery. It likes to 
fight and kill, and the best part of the race 
boasts of love of fighting as an Anglo-Saxon 
trait. The bulldog quality is highly valued. 
The highest compliment that can be paid to 
a soldier is to call him a bulldog. Sam cer- 
tainly is not a model of this sort of valor; 
and merely to fight in self-defense, like a 
Quaker pushed to the wall, gives at present 
no reputation for heroism. The subject has, 
of course, another side. Is a non-resistant 
dog fitted for this world? Would a dog so 
civilized as to fight only in self-defense be 
likely to fight even in a war of self-defense 
for his country? Would he volunteer? Is 
the fighting spirit still a necessary part of 
doghood as it is of manhood? I doubt if Sam 
would make even a good modern missionary, 
since it is necessary to send a Gatling gun 
before or behind every missionary. It is only 
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when Sam loses his temper that he acts like 
a Jingo, and is no more amenable to reason 
than an Expansionist.. 

Bad as Sam is in many respects,—he 
seems to be aware that I am writing about 
him, as he lies by my chair,—I am confident 
that he must be educated through his affec- 
tion, and that the discipline he gets must be 
so administered as not to make him cringing 
and mean-spirited. He really, at times, 
seems disposed to do what I wish, if he can 
understand what that is and it does not in- 
terfere with his own inclinations; and he 
likes being praised. Many of his imperfec- 
tions are due to his youth, and I realize 
the truth of the old saying that it is hard 
to teach a new dog old tricks. But I do 
not wish to teach him tricks, or to make 
him conceited, but to educate him to be a 
good companion, and not to pervert his dog 
nature. 

When Sam, conscious of having done 
wrong, stands quite out of the reach of my 
stick, all affection tempered by humorous 
expression in his eyes, and all dodging alert- 
ness in his legs, I often say to him: “Sam, 
you rascal, if you only knew how I have 
yearned for you to be a good dog!” 


INEVITABLE. 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


HE hour of our last parting threw its shade 
On our first hour of meeting; overwise 
With prescience of sorrow were your eyes 
In that first glance ere hand on hand was laid; 
The shadow of a sudden passing wing 
One little moment blurred the keen, glad sea, 
And minor notes possessed its threnody 
Like some sad warning that a seer might sing. 


And we, who stand to-night, poor pawns of Fate, 
With unclasped hands and lips that dare not kiss, 
May we rebel with empty words at this, 

Who knew this hour must dawn or soon or late? 

Poor, broken blades that strove against a thing 
Mighty as love and strong as suffering. 
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|e more than a month Fan-way-chin had 
been slowly traveling northward. His 
home lay in the extreme southwest province 
of the Celestial Kingdom; his destination 
was the northern capital. He had almost 
crossed the empire, and in doing so had 
nearly traversed the known world. At the 
point where our story begins, his equipage 
consisted of a cart, the carter, and two mules 
driven tandem. 

A hot afternoon in May found him within 
a few days of Peking, where he hoped to pass 
his coming examination and obtain an official 
appointment. Fan, balancing himself on the 
front part of the cart, was trying to catch a 
breath of cool air, and the muleteer at his 
side was dozing away the monotony of the 
journey, when at a turn of the road they 
were suddenly brought to a stand. The led 
mule gave a great snort and ran up on the 
bank as far as possible from the object of 
his fright, and stood trembling and pawing 
until it was well out of his way. The mule- 
teer, half asleep, was jolted from his place, 
and fell in front of the cart, and Fan-way- 
chin involuntarily started from his seat, and 
stood rubbing the dust from his eyes and 
staring afterthe party which had just passed. 

The occasion of the disturbance was a 
criminal—probably a murderer or a high- 
wayman, perhaps both. He was carried by 
four men in a rude litter of ropes swung be- 
tween two poles. An iron collar about his 
neck was riveted to a heavy iron chain, and 
with these, and fetters on both hands and 
feet, the miserable wretch was lashed to his 
nest, in which he reclined like some wild 
beast taken captive against his will. 

He was an enormous man, fully six feet 
high, with a low, retreating forehead, massive 
throat and jaws, and dull, sunken eyes. More 
expressive, and at the same time more re- 
pulsive, than all else, was the thick, coarse 
black hair which had grown during his im- 
prisonment until it stood up on his head a 
hideous border of black bristles. This fea- 
ture added tenfold emphasis to the savage 
leer with which he regarded Fan-way-chin 
as he passed within a few feet of him. 
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“What an inhuman beast it is!” gasped 
Fan. “It makes my flesh creep to look at 
him. And what a hellish crop of bristles 
grows out of his head!” 

“That means they will shave his head for 
him very soon,” chuckled the muleteer. 

“Closer than he will relish,” replied the 
other. 

“Just below the ears,” laughed the mule- 
teer, brutally. 

After some reviling, the mule was per- 
suaded to return to the beaten track, and 
Fan-way-chin continued his journey. But he 
was not able easily to shake off the feelings 
he experienced at the sight he had just wit- 
nessed, and long after he fell asleep that 
night he saw in his dreams a creature, half 
man, half beast, with horrid, bristly hair, 
crouching as if about to spring upon him and 
overpower him. As matters turned out, Fan 
was not soon to forget the manacled prisoner 
and his dreams, for this same long-haired 
man was destined once more to cross his 
path. 

Two more days and they would reach 
their destination. They were nearing the 
great city of Peking—Peking, with its 
millions of souls, its thousands of officials 
and thousands of candidates for office, its 
Supreme Ruler, its far-famed sacred altars 
and places of worship, its beggars and 
thieves; Peking, with its regal wealth and 
corroding want. 

Fan was delighted with the thought that 
his journey was almost completed. He 
thrilled at the prospect of visiting the great 
capital of the north. Here at last was the 
Mecca of his pilgrimage. Here was the city 
of which he had dreamed as far back as he 
could remember. Here he should take his 
first step on the road to fortune and fame. 
He could hardly keep his place inside the 
cart. At no time during the whole journey 
had the mules seemed to move so slowly, or 
the muleteer appeared so stupidly oblivious 
of his surroundings. 

“Why don’t you go on?” demanded Fan 
of the driver, who had come to a dead stand. 
Receiving no answer, Fan pulled aside the 
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curtain and looked out to see who was talk- 
ing to his muleteer. 

He saw a fine-looking old man, richly 
dressed in silk, who was saying: “ His Excel- 
lency has come, has he? Is he well?” 

The muleteer replied that his honorable 
fellow-traveler was well, and Fan-way-chin 
descended from his cart and began a series 
of profound bows. 

“You have been a long time on the way,” 
said the old man. “We have been looking 
for you for three days.” 

“There is some mistake,” replied Fan, 
smiling good-naturedly. “I am from Yun- 
nan, Da-li-fu, Da-li-hien, Chang-hing town. 
My disreputable name is Fan. I ’m called 
Fan-way-chin.” 

“Precisely so,” returned the other, ap- 
parently very much amused, “and you are 
on your way to the city to be examined, and 
you are our kinsman. We have come out to 
look you up and take you home with us. It 
is still several days before the examination 
comes off, and you will have plenty of time 
to see your relatives and get a little rest.” 

“You are mistaken in the man,” shouted 
Fan, who found difficulty in making the peo- 
ple of the north understand his southern 
dialect, and thought to make matters clearer 
by shouting as if speaking to the deaf. “I 
am from Yun-nan province, the prefecture 
of Da-li. My home is in Chang-hing town. 
My disreputable name is Fan, and they call 
me Fan-way-chin.” 

While this conversation was taking place, 
two servants came up and were told that 
their master had come at last. “He did n’t 
recognize me,” continued the old man, “and 
was about to go on without even stopping to 
drink a cup of tea, but I think I have per- 
suaded him that we cannot allow him to do 
that.” 

One of the servants took the mule by the 
head, and turning the cart about into a more 
private road, soon drew up before a fine large 
building in a small village near at hand. 

Fan still stood in the middle of the road, 
staring now after the retreating cart and 
now at his newly found relative. 

“Evidently there is some mistake,” he 
again shouted. “For whom do you take me, 
anyhow?” 

“You are my sister’s son-in-law,” replied 
the old man, with great dignity. “Your 
mother-in-law lives in that brick house over 
there. She and your wife are anxiously ex- 
pecting you.” 

“What is your relative’s name?” inquired 
Fan, feeling nervous and clumsy in the pres- 
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ence of this elegantly dressed old gentleman 
with his polished manners. 

“His name is Fan, and his home is in Yun- 
nan,” replied the old man. “I’ve never been 
in the south myself, but they told me his na- 
tive town is called Chang-hing, which is in 
the prefecture of Da-li.” 

Fan was thoroughly mystified. His 
tongue, which on ordinary occasions was 
only too ready to do his bidding, became al- 
most unmanageable. 

“T ’ve never been north,” he stammered. 
“T’ve never been three days’ journey from 
my home in Yun-nan before. How could I 
marry your niece who lives in this village?” 

“That will hardly pass,” returned the old 
man, impatiently. “I myself did not see much 
of you at the time you were married, as busi- 
ness called me from home soon after, and 
that is five years ago. I could not be abso- 
lutely certain of your identity; but, by your 
own admission, your town and your very 
name correspond exactly with those of my 
niece’s husband. Let us see if my sister will 
recognize you or be able to assist your 
memory.” 

Fan now recollected his cart, and thought 
it might be as well to keep an eye on his 
muleteer and luggage. He slowly followed 
the old gentleman toward the village, paus- 
ing again and again to repeat his inquiries, 
and wondering what he could do to extricate 
himself from his embarrassing position. 

When they reached the house, he found 
that his luggage had been unloaded, the 
muleteer’s wages paid, and that the muleteer 
had already started off for the next inn, sev- 
eral miles distant. 

“Our kinsman is dusty and tired with his 
long journey,” called the old man to the 
steward. “Take him to his room and supply 
him with any articles of clothing he may 
need, and see that he has everything neces- 
sary for his comfort. Send word at once to 
Lady Fang that her son-in-law has come.” 

Still protesting that there was some mis- 
take, Fan suffered himself to be led into an 
elegantly furnished suite of rooms in the 
northwest corner of the middle courtyard. 
A smaller room at each end opened off the 
main.entrance. In one of these were hand- 
somely carved wardrobes, which the servant 
unlocked, displaying a goodly supply of silk 
and fur garments. From these the steward 
selected a complete outfit, which he pressed 
on Fan-way-chin. 

“Your own clothes are worn and soiled 
with the long journey,” said he, regarding 
his guest from head to foot. “It will never 
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do to appear before Lady Fang and her 
daughter looking as you do now. Your 
friends will not like it if you decline the 
hospitality they have provided.” 

Fan hesitated. He looked down at his 
dusty robes of blue cotton. They were 
certainly very shabby. He glanced at the 
glistening folds of the white grass-cloth 
temptingly held forth by the steward. How 
cool it looked! The handsome short vest 
of pale-blue satin was exquisite. Fan had al- 
ways been called a handsome youth, but in 
these garments! He could not resist the 
temptation, and wondering what would be 
the outcome of his adventure, he allowed the 
servant to help him with his dress. 

“It ’s several days since I had my head 
shaved,” said Fan, complacently regarding 
his feet, clad in snow-white stockings and 
faultless shoes of black satin. “Would you 
not better call a barber and have my hair 
done up?” 

“No matter about that,” replied the ser- 
vant; “it ’s getting late, and Lady Fang is 
very anxious to see you. I ’ll braid your hair 
afresh, and you can have your head shaved 
to-morrow.” 

He proceeded with deft fingers, and soon 
tied the long queue with a handsome cord 
of heavy silk. 

“You have very fine hair,” he said admir- 
ingly. “You look like another man in your 
new clothes. Send word to her Ladyship that 
her son-in-law is ready to see her,” he called 
to one of his fellows. 

Fan was at once conducted through the 
inner courtyard to a large and airy room. 
As the servant drew back to allow him to 
enter, he saw at the farther end of the room 
a group of several women. In the dim light 
of evening their faces were indistinct. On 
hearing his name announced, an old lady 
with silvery hair and a still fresh and hand- 
some face quickly arose and came forward 
to meet him. Lady Fang’s commanding pres- 
ence, her rich dress and sumptuous surround- 
ings, and, above all, the flood of inquiries and 
reproaches with which she greeted him, so 
overwhelmed the bashful student that he 
could find no language for reply. 

“Oh, my son, you are too proud,” she 
ended; “ you marry my daughter and take her 
to your home in Yun-nan, and I suppose you 
are both happy; and then you send her back 
after keeping her for a year, with the excuse 
that you can’t provide for her, and neither 
of us ever sees or hears from you again. It 
was only by accident that my brother learned 
you were on your way to the city to attend 
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the examinations. Why have you treated us 
so? Did my daughter offend you in any 
way?” 

Fan struggled to clear himself. “My 
venerable lady is mistaken,” he replied. “I 
am not your son-in-law. I am from Yun-nan 
province, Da-li-fu, Da-li-hien, Chang-hing 
town. My disreputable name is Fan. I ’m 
called Fan-way-chin.” 

“Why do you pretend you are not my son- 
in-law?” cried the old lady, her voice trem- 
bling with emotion. “Do you think we would 
all be mistaken? Do you think I would not 
know my own son-in-law, who lived under my 
roof a whole month? Do you suppose I ’m 
in my dotage? Do you think my daughter 
would n’t know her own husband after living 
with him for more than a year? My daughter 
must have displeased you. Here, daughter, 
come and kotow to your husband and ac- 
knowledge youg fault.” 

Fan-way-chin was half amused and alto- 
gether embarrassed. He looked doubtfully at 
the girl. What kind of bride was this, pro- 
vided for him without his seeking? He 
could distinguish only a white face with 
sparkling eyes regarding him defiantly. The 
daughter did not move. 

“Now, look at the nuisance!” cried Lady 
Fang, angrily, beating the brick floor with 
her staff. “Will you disobey your own 
mother? Come here at once and confess 
your fault. If you promise loving obedience, 
I’m sure your husband will forgive you.” 

The girl hung down her head, her face 
crimson with blushes, but she did not move. 

“Bring my daughter to me,” cried Lady 
Fang to the two slave girls standing by the 
door. “I ’ll make her obey.” 

Catching the girl by the shoulders, the two 
slaves began to drag her forward, and Lady 
Fang raised her heavy staff threateningly; 
but before she could strike, the trembling 
girl sank on her knees and began to knock 
her head on the floor. 

While this was taking place, Fan was be- 
coming more and more ill at ease. He caught 
the girl gently by both arms and compelled 
her to rise. 

“Don’t kotow to me,” he said. “You 
never wronged me. I am not your husband. 
You are entirely mistaken.” Then turning 
to the mother, he shouted: “I am from Yun- 
nan, Da-li-fu, Da-li-hien. My disreputable 
place is called Chang-hing town. My name 
is Fan, and they call me F'an-way-chin.” 

“Now, look at this obstinate boy!” cried 
Lady Fang, a flush of anger spreading over 
her face. “What can I do to get you into 
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a good humor? Don’t be so proud,” she 
pleaded; “my daughter has prostrated her- 
self to you, and you know she would n’t do 
that for any one but her own husband, whom 
she loves dearly. Why are you so disagree- 
able?” 

Again Fan labored for speech. “You are 
mistaken in the man. I am from—” 

“Come, come,” interrupted the mother-in- 
law, “forgive my daughter and let us be 
friends, and we will be so happy together. 
You know I have no son and no other 
daughter, and we have lots and lots of money. 
Why, you will be my only heir! Now, don’t 
be so obstinate.” 

Fan was about to make further remon- 
strance, but the old lady turned to her ser- 
vants. “Light the lamps and tell the cook to 
bring the dinner at once,” she commanded. 
“And let us have plenty of good food and 
wine. My son must be very hungry after his 
long ride.” 

Two waiters were called, and soon a great 
feast was spread. It was such a dinner as 
Fan-had never seen before in all his life. He 
ate and drank heartily, and as he drank he 
forgot all his embarrassment and apprehen- 
sions, and resigned himself entirely to the 
luxuries and comforts of his new home. 

At last the feasting and merrymaking were 
over, and all had retired. Left in the soli- 
tude of the night to reflect on his strange 
situation, Fan finally agreed with himself, as 
he was dozing off to sleep, that if they could 
stand this kind of thing he was sure he 
could. 

So with feasting and amusement the 
hours, and even several days, sped swiftly. 
There was just one discomfort, however, 
which, though a trifle, chafed and irritated 
Fan: he could not get his head shaved. 
Again and again he sent his valet for a 
barber. 

At last he was thoroughly angry. “Why 
did n’t you get me a barber?” he demanded 
of the steward. 

“The barber was engaged to-day and 
could n’t come,” returned the servant. 

“Do you mean to say that all the barbers 
were engaged?” 

“No; but the best one was out of town. 
He will be back to-morrow, and I thought you 
would prefer to Wait for him.” 

“There is truth in what he says,” com- 
mented the old lady, mildly. “It is always 
hard to get a respectable barber in a small 
village like this.” 

Then she turned to Fan: “Your counte- 
nance shines, so I am sure you will get your 
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degree. It is a true sign. Come, eat and 
drink, and let us enjoy ourselves on this your 
last evening with us, for to-morrow you will 
go to Peking. Your cart is already hired, 
and will be here at noon. Let us have a 
royal feast in honor of your departure.” 

But the wine affected him strangely. 
Fan had never been thoroughly intoxicated 
before, and was surprised to find himself be- 
coming drowsy and stupid with the first cup. 
“This wine makes me dizzy,” he said, lean- 
ing back in his chair and resting his head 
against the wall. “There must be something 
wrong with it.” 

“No; it is a new brand,” replied Lady 
Fang. “ And it is said to be a very fine wine. 
It ought to be, for it costs enough. But I am 
no judge of wine; I scarcely ever drink it.” 

“Tt goes to my head,” said Fan. “I think 
I will lie down for a little.” He staggered 
to his bed and lay down, thinking he would 
continue the conversation and feasting later; 
but he soon fell into a heavy, troubled sleep. 

About daylight he wakened, feeling cold 
and stiff. He put out his hand; it was as 
heavy as lead. His fingers came in contact 
with the cold iron chain with which he was 
bound. 

“What is this?” he shuddered. “What a 
horrible nightmare!” 

He tried to turn over. Both hands and 
feet were in irons. He felt as if suffocating. 
He put up both hands to his throat; a heavy 
iron collar was about his neck. 

Poor Fan! He was thoroughly awake now. 
By an extra effort he sat bolt upright. His 
hands pressed the cold, slimy floor of his 
dungeon. 

“How did I get here?” he thought. “Or 
is this a beastly dream? Or has my life for 
the last few days been real or only a dream?” 

He put up his hand and shuddered again, 
as it came in contact with his unshaved head. 
Then the truth in all its horror came upon 
him. 

“These people are trying to take my life,” 
he moaned. “Their friendly entertainment 
has been only a blind. All the difficulty 
about a barber was feigned. What a fool I 
am! They even made me grow long hair so 
I would resemble a condemned criminal.” 

He now remembered many incidents of 
the last few days which plainly indicated 
that he had been the victim of hatred or re- 
venge. 

His chains and collar of iron, his unshaved 
head, all his surroundings, indicated that he 
was in the position of one accused of the 
worst of crimes. 
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“What, must I die as a murderer or a 
highwayman!” he groaned. 

He tore at his chains, he strained at his 
collar. The iron cut deep into his flesh, and 
he fell back weak and exhausted. The cold 
sweat stood out on his forehead, and he trem- 
bled from head to foot with terror. 

“How I came here is plain enough,” he 
meditated. “Lady Fang and her daughter 
are against me. They drugged the wine so 
they might send me off to prison. What a 
driveling fool I was to think people who 
never saw me before would adopt me and 
feast and clothe me for nothing! But why 
have they put me in prison? They never 
heard of me before the day the old man met 
me in the road. They knew nothing of my 
family, and nothing about my native prov- 
ince. They lied about the betrothal and the 
marriage. They lied to me at every step. I 
will tell the jailer just how I came here, and 
make him send to Lady Fang and compel her 
to come and release me. Why they have put 
me here I can’t imagine.” 

He recalled all the horrible stories of mur- 
der and revenge he had ever heard, but could 
think of nothing in the history of crime 
which corresponded with his own case. 

The gloom of his dungeon soon began to 
be dispelled, and this, with the sounds which 
came to him from the street, informed him 
that daylight had come. He listened intently 
to every sound. “Hot bread!” “Sugared 
biscuits!” “Bean-curd!” were some of the 
calls he recognized coming from the street. 

After what seemed to him an age of wait- 
ing, he heard the outer doors banging, and 
persons engaged in conversation approach- 
ing. There were two of them, apparently on 
a tour of inspection. They soon-passed F'an’s 
cell and were retiring, seemingly satisfied 
that all was well. 

“Help!” cried Fan. “Oh, save me! Oh, 
my mama, help me! Let me out of this hor- 
rible place!” 

The inspector of the prison turned and 
came to the door of his cell. “What makes 
this man act so?” he asked of the warden. 

“He ’s condemned to death,” replied the 
jailer. “This is the man who killed his 
teacher in a fit of anger. He will be be- 
headed to-day at noon.” 

“Condemned to death!” shouted Fan. 
“Who says I’m condemned to death? I ’ve 
committed no crime. Help me out!” 

“What makes him scream that way?” in- 
quired the official, who was evidently puzzled. 

“Oh, he feigns insanity, and pretends we 
have imprisoned the wrong man,” replied the 
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warden, laughing. “Come along, inspector; 
he’s not worth looking after. Such a brute 
as he is ought to be drawn and quartered 
alive. He does n’t deserve a decent man’s 
notice.” 

“You lie!” shouted Fan. “I am from Yun- 
nan province, Da-li-fu, Da-li-hien, Chang- 
hing town. My disreputable name is Fan, 
and I am called Fan-way-chin. Oh, sir, if 
your Excellency can do anything for me, do 
help me,” he sobbed. 

“This matter must be looked into,” 
thought the inspector. He turned sharply on 
the warden. “You say he is the man who 
murdered his teacher? But the man who 
murdered his teacher is a native of the north 
and speaks the Peking dialect. This man 
must be from the distant south, for I can 
scarcely understand him.” 

The warden shuffled uneasily, but made no 
reply, and was quietly slipping out when the 
inspector called him back and ordered him 
to remain. 

The mandarin turned to the prisoner. 
“How came you here?” he demanded sternly. 

“That ’s what I can’t tell,” answered Fan. 
“T am from Yun-nan—” 

“Yes; but what brought you here?” inter- 
rupted the inspector, impatiently. 

“T’ve taken my third degree, and I ’m on 
my way to Peking to try for my fourth. I 
thought if I could n’t pass I might buy a 
small office—” 

“That ’s all very well,” again interrupted 
the inspector; “but how did you get in 
prison?” 

Fan repeated his strange experience of 
the last few days. The mandarin asked par- 
ticularly about the locality of the house and 
village in which he had been entertained. 

“How do you expect me to believe all 
these lies?” grumbled the official, after lis- 
tening attentively to everything Fan had to 
tell him. “You say you are a scholar and 
have taken -several degrees. Let me have 
some proof of your scholarship. Recite one 
of your essays.” 

Fan repeated the-essay by whith he had 
obtained his third degree. 

“That ’s very fine language indeed for a 
dog that is chained up as you are.” The 
inspector laughed heartily, and loudly ap- 
plauded the merits of the essay; but Fan 
was in no mood to enter into the fun of the 
situation. 

The mandarin and the warden now passed 
out, and Fan was left to his dismal forebod- 
ings. 

The inspector at once took a posse of four 
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policemen, and went in person to the village 
which the prisoner had described. He was 
confident that there had been foul play. But 
would it be possible to accomplish anything 
by going to this house? From long experi- 
ence with the criminal classes, he thought it 
very improbable. Still, there was a chance 
that he might find some clue to the mystery. 

The village and the house were easily rec- 
ognized by the description which Fan had 
already furnished. The mandarin examined 
the gate, and found it secured with a bolt 
and chain on the inside. Not wishing to 
delay or give any alarm by knocking for ad- 
mittance, he commanded one of his men to 
scale the wall and open the gate from the 
inside. They passed quietly in and secured 
the gate with a padlock. 

After taking a general survey of the 
grounds, the inspector posted his men and 
began a thorough search of the premises, 
looking into every room and behind every 
door. . 

Nowhere was anything found to indicate 
that the rooms had been recently occupied. 
The very beds were stripped of their matting, 
and all the furniture had been removed. 

When the mandarin reached the inner 
court he remarked that, as in the middle 
court, so here, all the doors were fastened on 
the outside with chains hasped to their sta- 
ples. But on the west side of the courtyard 
was one exception. One room, at least, was 
either not secured or it had been bolted by 
some one on the inside. He hurriedly exam- 
ined the rooms on the east and north. Last 
of all, he approached the room on the west. 
He tapped gently at first, and, on hearing 
voices within, still louder. The door was un- 
bolted, and the mandarin entered. 

In the center of the main room stood a 
barber’s outfit and portable wash-stand. Re- 
clining on the brick bed of the inner apart- 
ment were three men. “Servants of some 
wealthy family,” thought the mandarin. 

The three, in company with the one who 
had opened the door, had apparently been 
taken by surprise at a game of cards. Stand- 
ing behind the gamblers’ table was a little 
Boy, perhaps seven years of age. “The child 
of some aristocrat,” thought the official. 

. “Who are you?” demanded the mandarin, 
sternly addressing the person who had 
opened the door. 

“IT cut hair; I am a barber,” he stam- 
mered. 

After a searching glance about the two 
rooms, the inspector came slowly and 
thoughtfully back to the wash-stand. In the 
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basin, half full of water, he found a tuft of 
long, coarse black hair. Near by lay the 
razor, still wet. All bore traces of recent 
use. 

The mandarin took up the lock of hair and 
examined it attentively. “Where’s the rest 
of this?” he demanded. 

“That ’s all there is,” replied the barber. 
“It ’s some I happened to bring in with me 
from the street.” 

“What makes you lie so?” roared the 
mandarin. 

“T could n’t lie to you, sir,” protested the 
barber, meekly. 

“You are my prisoner,” thundered the 
official, catching him by the throat, “and if 
you don’t tell me the truth I ll have you 
beaten a thousand blows. Here, you,” he 
called to his attendants, “bind his hands and 
keep an eye on him.” 

The barber groveled on the earthen floor. 
“T know it is against the law to gamble, but 
it ’s not the custom to punish so severely,” 
he whined. 

“We want you for a worse crime than 
gambling. We want you, too,” he said, turn- 
ing to the three men, who had come down off 
the bed, and, with the child, were trying to 
sneak off. 

The mandarin was angry and disap- 
pointed. He had hoped for some decisive 
proof. He had found little or nothing, only 
enough further to confirm his suspicions. He 
took possession of the pack of cards and the 
little piles of cash disposed about the table. 
Still he seemed reluctant to leave the place. 
He came back to the wash-stand and again 
examined the razor and the tuft of hair. 

“Freshly cut,” was his verdict. “But how 
does it happen to be here?” 

For the third or fourth time he looked up 
at the ceiling and walls. There was no crev- 
ice or ledge half large enough to conceal a 
man. He turned abruptly to the child. 
“Whose child is this?” he demanded. 

“This is my son,” answered the barber. 

“What a liar you are!” retorted the man- 
darin, angrily. “Do you suppose I don’t 
know better? Here, little man,” he called, 
“where ’s your papa?” 

The little fellow only stared at him with 
large, round eyes. 

The mandaria caught him by the shoulder 
and gave him a shake. “Where is your 
daddy, my boy?” 

The child was thoroughly frightened, and 
broke away from the mandarin to run and 
climb on the brick bed, sobbing piteously. 
He threw his little body on the bed, and 
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spread out his arms as if to clasp the mat- 
’ ting, crying and sobbing, “My papa, my 
papa, oh, my papa!” 

The mandarin watched him attentively. 
“Take the matting off the bed,” he whispered 
to one of his attendants, at the same time 
lifting the child to the floor. 

The matting was removed, showing that 
the sun-dried bricks of which the bed was 
built had been recently broken and dis- 
turbed, and then hurriedly or carelessly re- 
placed. 

“Take away the bricks,” again whispered 
the official, his suspicions and expectations 
now thoroughly aroused. 

At the removal of the first bricks an ex- 
clamation of surprise escaped the policeman: 
“Hi-yah!” 

Crouching down in the sooty flues of the 
brick bed lay a creature scarcely human. 
The policeman dragged him forth to the 
light. The inspector of prisons understood 
the situation perfectly. There before him, 
crawling at his feet and pleading for his life, 
was the real criminal. 

On his escape from prison, the murderer 
had sent for his little son to come to him. 
And the innocent child was there to see 
that which he could never forget while mem- 
ory lasted —his father hunted like a rat from 
his hiding. 

What a ghastly, hunted expression on the 
face, with the one spot where the razor had 
passed, more ghastly still in contrast with 
the long, black, bristly hair which covered 
his forehead and shaded his eyes! 

“Release the barber and these servants,” 
commanded the official; “one prisoner will 
answer.” 

Little by little the inspector was able to 
draw from his captive the secret of his es- 
cape and the history of his crime. 

Lin-Fung, the son of a wealthy family 
near Peking, employed a teacher for his son, 
a lad twelve years of age. The teacher was 
nearly related to the magistrate of that 
county. Lin-Fung demanded that his son 
should be taught to write essays, but the 
teacher objected that he was still too young. 
An altercation and finally a quarrel ensued, 
and Lin-Fung, seizing a heavy stone ink- 
stand, struck the teacher on the head, un- 
fortunately killing him at a single blow. 

The aged father of Lin-Fung tried to 
bribe the magistrate of the county, and 
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offered to buy him a very high position in 
the realm if he would release the murderer. 

“Shall I buy the office with my uncle’s 
blood? Never!” indignantly exclaimed the 
magistrate. 

The old man then offered to enrich any 
family which would provide a substitute for 
his son, to be executed in his stead. Plenty 
of poor families were found, but no one was 
willing to sacrifice his own life for the sake 
of benefiting his children or his parents. 

Failing in both these expedients, a friend 
then suggested the following plan: 

Provide a house and furnish it well, and 
let two women and a retinue of servants 
take charge of it. Let the servants be on 
the lookout for persons on their way to at- 
tend the examinations at Peking. If the 
traveler happens to be from one of the nearer 
provinces, let him pass on; if from a distant 
province, endeavor by every means to en- 
trap him. The more distant the better, as 
he would be the less likely to have friends 
who would investigate his case should he 
disappear. 

As we have already seen, Fan-way-chin 
proved a fit subject for their purposes, 
and his execution was prevented only by 
the efficiency of the inspector of the 
prison. 

The jailer was in the secret, and had been 
bribed to keep silence. The inspector had 
been omitted only because he was inducted 
into the office after all the arrangements had 
been completed. 

“T will make you the richest man under 
heaven, I will give you all I possess, if you 
will only release me,” pleaded the murderer. 

But the mandarin shook his head. His 
mind was already fully made up, and he was 
not to be moved by either promises or en- 
treaties. Fan was given his liberty, and Lin- 
Fung was dragged back to prison, where he 
took the place of Fan-way-chin, and was 
executed at noon. . 

Did Fan celebrate, do you ask? Oh, yes 
indeed, at the very earliest moment possible 
—by taking a nice, clean, comfortable 
head-shave. And if you will step into the 
dusty, archaic barber-shop just outside the 
east gate of the walled city of Pao-ting-fu, 
the genteel old barber will tell you all about 
it, and show you a lock of Fan’s long hair, 
while he strops his three-cornered razor 
and waits for custom. 
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A YANKEE CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


UST before I went to 

the war in South 

Africa I was asked by 

the editor of a London 

magazine to write about 

war correspondents and 

their work. What I 

wrote was incriticism of 

those of my occasional comrades who appear 
to fancy it a clever thing to put themselves 
in danger of death on the battle-field, and 
who afterward write about one another’s sen- 
sational performances as if these reflected 
glory upon them and their profession. I have 
not changed my mind about the behavior of 
those who try to share the experience of the 
private soldier, thus bringing themselves to 
his rank, and needlessly jeopardizing their 
usefulness to the public in flat violation of 
the trust reposed in them by their employ- 
ers. I have since been the companion of a 
man who honestly believed it his duty to 
enter a battle elbow to elbow with the pri- 
vate soldiers, in order, as he said, that he 
might know the temper of the “Tommies” 
and the conditions under which they were 
fighting. My opinion remains the same, not 
because this brave gentleman was disabled 
in the very first battle, and had to leave the 
war, but because he is a man apart from 
those I criticize—a born soldier, first of all, 
and a modest, sober, earnest workman, who 
never took or asked for credit beyond that 
which his published reports gained for him. 
But I believe that in the London maga- 
zine I said it was not necessary for a war 
correspondent to incur danger on the battle- 


field. I have altered that opinion. It makes 
me laugh at myself when I put side by side 
the view I then held and the experience I 
have since gained. I had been on the edge 
of the Chino-Japanese war, in which the 
Japanese got a tremendous fame upon a 
very slender and dubious basis; and I had 
followed the Turks in their promenade into 
Greece: but I did not then fully realize that 
these were not real wars. When we come to 
consider the relations of a correspondent to 
a real war, perhaps the experience of a cer- 
tain talented artist will serve to illustrate 
them better than any other case that I can 
state. He was simply an artist,—not a sol- 
dier or a seeker after martial glory, anxious 
only to see what effective situations each 
battle might contain or create. Nothing 
was further from his desire than to serve as 
a target for Boer rifle-fire. In saying this I 
do not mean to belittle him. I shared with 
him his sensible ambition to see all he could 
and meet with as little danger as possible. 
That is very different from the course of an- 
other type of correspondent—staying five 
miles from the field with the transport- 
wagons or ten miles off at the next town,or 
being invariably called to Cape Town on the 
eve of each battle, to reappear when the 
army was again at rest. It is also equally 
different from rashing deliberately into the 
forefront of each fight, there to risk death, 
and limit one’s knowledge of the battle to 
the narrowest possible point. But this was 
done by no correspondent on my side of the 
continent except the modest man above re- 
ferred to, though it was also done by a man 
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attached to a member of our corps—whose 
story will better fit in another place. 

To return to the artist who wanted no- 
thing but a chance to do his duty. He suc- 
ceeded at Belmont, but at the battle of 
Graspan, after establishing himself in a nice, 
safe, and commanding position, he found 
himself, in half an hour, amid such a hail of 
bullets that it seemed as if all Boerdom had 
singled him out as a mark for its concen- 
trated desire for slaughter. He lay still 
with becoming dignity, and found himself 
alive at the end of the fight—alive, and re- 
solved, with all the strength of his will, 
never again, while he lived, to mix his body 
up with flying bullets. At Modder River, in 
some manner which I have forgotten, he was 
suddenly pursued by shells and flying shrap- 
nel, and made his way out of that danger, 
only to find himself under such Mauser fire 
that the bullets came in ropes. It was fun 
to hear him talk about the duty of corre- 
spondents after this second experience. To 
begin with, his was a round, chubby face, 
lit by steady, grave eyes, and he had a way 
of merely mentioning his own experiences, 
incidentally, with a gravity too droll to be 
either described in words or listened to 
without merriment. He canvassed the corps 
of correspondents at short intervals, and re- 
ported to each one that all the rest were 
resolved with him never to get under fire 
again. 

And then came the fight at Maghrsfon- 
tein. 

There was the advance in black and rainy 
night, then the grayish threat of dawn, then 
the hellish fusillade from the Boer trenches 
at the Highlanders, only a few rifle-lengths 
away. After that the panic, the confusion 
confounded, the awful dropping of scores 
upon scores of dead men, the reeling of ever 
so many wounded, the stampede to the rear, 
the shouting of the officers trying to restore 
order. And, finally, there was the artist, 
tousled, mud-stained, breathless, but still with 
the same round, cherubic face, and the same 
grave, well-considered speech. He was com- 
ing out of the jaws of death. He had been 
in the thick of the hell which, for a minute 
or two, daunted the tigers of the British 
army. 

“You see,” said he, in his most matter-of- 
fact way, “I was attached to one of the 
Highland regiments, and when we advanced 
this morning I went along with my battalion. 
It was bitter cold and raining, and it was 
too dark for me to grope about by myself, 
so I meant to advance with the rest until we 
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got near the front, and then let them go 
ahead while I found a good vantage-ground 
for myself, out of danger. All of a sudden, 
as I was marching along in the very front, 
a streak of fire burst before us as if out of 
the earth. We were attacked and in a trap. 
Men fell all around me. There was a stam- 
pede, and I ran with the others. The worst 
of it was that I was wearing my spurs, and 
the men kept stepping on them and throw- 
ing me down. When I was down they tram- 
pled upon me; and, as fast as I got up, I 
was thrown down again. And all the 
time the bullets were coming like stones in 
a hail-storm.” 

His case proves how wrong I was to 
assert that a correspondent need not en- 
danger his life on the battle-field. And yet, 
I am informed that the artist managed to 
keep out of danger after Maghrsfontein. If 
this be true, the point of his example cuts 
both ways. 

The other case—that of the man semi- 
connected with our corps, who rushed into 
the thick of a fight—is the most singular 
that I have known or heard of in any war. 
He had attached himself to one of the cor- 
respondents in order to get to the front, to 
which he wished to go because his most in- 
timate friends had enlisted as soldiers—a 
course for which he had no taste whatever. 
He witnessed battle after battle from a dis- 
creet distance, and at last, by purest acci- 
dent, found himself in the front of one, lying 
flat on the veldt under heavy fire. He was 
now overcome by a fright so complete and 
monopolizing that when the stretcher-bear- 
ers came to gather their harvest of the 
wounded on the field, he said to the surgeon- 
major in charge: “I am not wounded; I am 
in a terrible funk.” As if that confession 
rendered his shame stronger than his fear, 
he followed it by saying: “Wait a minute, 
please. Is n’t there something Ican do? Let 
me help you get in the wounded.”. He says 
himself that it was out of sheer desperation 
that he proffered this assistance. His one 
idea was to be able to say, and to prove, that 
he had voluntarily gone under fire. Then 
his plan was to escape, if possible, and wash 
his hands of war forever. He ran about the 
bullet-pelted field, looking for the wounded 
and assisting the ambulance-men, to all 
appearances as brave as the most valiant 
one among them. And if the Boer sharp- 
shooters did not practise upon him, be sure 
he was the only conspicuous mark upon any 
of their fields of battle which they avoided. 
At last it became his duty to help bear a 
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man off the field, and once out of range of 
the Boer fire, he not only never ventured 
back again, but he shook the dust of the 
veldt from his feet, and made for Cape Town 
by the first train which went there. 

I know another man of great merit in all 
that makes an accomplished and modest 
gentleman, who went about his duty soberly 
and thoroughly, facing danger whenever it 
could not be properly avoided, and never 
admitting, by word or hint or shrug, that he 
gave it a thought. Where thousands upon 
thousands were valorous, he was accounted 
the peer of the bravest. After months of 
campaigning, he took ill of what was termed 
a slow African fever, but it seemed to me 
beyond doubt that his malady was pure 
nervous prostration. He was too sensitive 
and imaginative to look on at the business 
of fighting and slaughter. Though he owned 
the bodily strength to endure hunger, thirst, 
and exposure to sun, frost, and prolonged 
wettings, his nerves were too fine for the 
strain to which they were put. The death 
of several warm friends, the sufferings of 
men all around him, and the riot of his ima- 
gination when he walked steadily and coolly 
in and out of many battles, all proved too 
much for his nerves, too revolting to his fine 
nature. 

1 noticed, when I saw British officers in 
the company of ladies in the towns we took 
or held, that these ladies invariably asked to 
be told of some horrid experience or act of 
heroism. I noticed, as well, that their na- 
tional temperament and training always led 
the officers to begin such a tale with the 
phrase, “Well, you know, once I was in a 
horrible funk.” That prelude was offered to 
excuse the modest story which was to follow. 
I do not believe they were often frightened 
—these men who are almost too valiant, 
since they seem always to rely upon courage, 
even when strategy would serve them bet- 
ter. But I can truthfully say that I was 
once in a funk, not in battle or on the way 
to it, but in a case of tremendous surprise 
following after a day of extreme nervous 
tension. By no will of mine, I had been 
under heavy Mauser and “ pom-pom” fire for 
hours on the previous day at the Modder 
River fight. The next day broke, and, 
having lost my saddle-horse in the battle, 
I strolled ahead of the resting army to the 
vacated Boer trenches along the river-bluff. 
Seeing a Free State flag waving above a 
building beyond the river, I determined to 
secure it as a trophy and a souvenir. When 
I broke through the thicket of trees and 
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bushes, I saw regarding me a dozen unmis- 
takable Boers. I had no doubt I should be 
killed, but this was not when I trembled, for 
a danger that is prospective is never so fear- 
ful as that which seems to have seized you 
without warning. But, instead of shooting, 
these slouching, hairy, burly half-castes 
called to know what I wanted. I called back 
that I would like them to send over a boat 
which was by their feet, and bring me 
across to their shore. They refused. “You 
are more anxious to get over here than we 
are to go to your side,” said a young man 
with a sense of humor. “Go up-stream and 
you will find a drift [i.e.,a ford], where you 
can walk across.” The building by which 
these men stood was a hospital, they told 
me, and by a closer study of them I sgw 
that they were doctors and wounded men. 
I had, therefore, been in no danger, after 
all. I reached the drift just as some of the 
troopers of the Ninth Lancers were crossing, 
and, except that they threatened to shoot 
me for not instantly explaining to their sat- 
isfaction who I was, got over the river easily. 

Ahead lay a yellow road, and a village 
beyond; a smiling yellow road, with enticing 
trees here and there,—where a tree is so 
rare that one seems almost as good as a park 


would in other lands,—and quiet and peace 


brooding over all the prospect. The sole 
reminder of war was beside me, where a 
tavern, wrecked by shell, was being searched 
by looters, who came forth with bottles of 
beer, armfuls of cigarettes, a turkey, a bot- 
tle of champagne, and the like. But before 
me all was as serene as the view of a little 
village at home on a Sunday morning. I had 
found an abandoned Boer horse, taken a 
saddle from a poorer beast near the river, 
and was riding.to the village. The men of 
the Ninth Lancers clattered up, and were 
riding a few yards ahead, past two or three 
houses. Suddenly a fierce fusillade burst 
from the windows and garden walls of these 
cottages. The troopers swung off their 
horses, sank upon one knee each, and pep- 
pered away at their assailants. Bullets flew 
all around me, and I sat upright above the 
kneeling soldiers, a superb target, motion- 
less, incapable of movement—in a funk. 
Perhaps it was because of the previous day’s 
strain, and beeause I had been very long 
without food; but I cannot explain it, or say 
other than that it never happened before or 
afterward. The Boers ran out of the backs 
of the houses, leaped upon their horses, and 
spurred over the veldt. The Lancers bolted 
after them, shooting as they rode. I was 
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left alone upon the highway, and then the 
fit of nervousness left me as suddenly as it 
had come. I pulled a rein to turn my horse 
and follow the Lancers, when an army friend 
came trotting up. 

“Hello,” said he; “they say there ’s food 
and drink at a tavern ahead.” 

“But there are Boers in all those houses,” 
said a scout, joining us. 

“Let ’s chance it,” said I to them; and 
to myself I whispered, “ Heavens, what a funk 
I had!” 

The danger to which war correspondents 
are exposed need not be enlarged upon, since 
the world has seen that something like one 
in each four or five correspondents in South 
Africa was killed, wounded, or incapacitated 
by injuries or sickness. But they must not 
ask for unalloyed commiseration. Their 
dangers and hardships do not compare with 
those of the fighting men. At most times 
they are followed by their servants and 
extra comforts—carts and tents as well, 
when it is possible. And this often happens 
when the officers are restricted to thirty or 
fifty pounds of impedimenta each—another 
way of spelling plainest food and lack of 
extra clothes and bedding. When a town is 
taken the correspondents put up at the 


hotels or take houses in which to gather 
their comforts. They are usually able to 
fare much better than the officers, who covet 
a chance to enjoy their hospitality. This 
was by no means the case in South Africa 


only. It was the same in the Turko- 
Greek War, and in a recent Sudan campaign 
the correspondents were rebuked by the 
charge that their luxurious living provoked 
discontent among the officers, and exerted a 
demoralizing influence in the army. 

When the Turks, in their war with Greece, 
found a Yankee or two with their army, 
they treated them with the utmost cour- 
tesy and appearance of respect. For in- 
stance, at each city, as I approached the 
seat of war, the governing pashas dined and 
wined me, and were a great deal more than 
merely civil. It is true that they kept me 
waiting unconscionably everywhere,—and 
lied as to their reasons for doing so,—but it 
took time for me to find out how I was being 
played with, and at no time or place was 
anybody rude to me. Finally, when the 
American minister was appealed to, and ob- 
tained for me a permit to go forward as “a 
friend of the Sultan,” every barrier was 
leveled, and I flew on toward Edhem Pasha’s 
camp, not. merely dining with the pashas, 
but having myself billeted upon the richest 
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Greeks at each stopping-place for the best 
of board and lodging. Having joined the 
victorious army, the same unvarying cour- 
tesy and respect were lavished upon me, 
and my only complaint was that I could not 
write the truth (not, as one correspondent 
expressed it, that “we had to write our lies 
in French”). | 

How different was my experience with 
the British army at the beginning of the 
war! It was such that on many a day I 
clenched my fists and ground my teeth, and 
either walked my indignation off upon the 
lonely veldt, or shut myself in my tent and 
“worked it off” in conversation with my 
comrade. I was treated precisely as a stran- 
ger would be who should appear in the 
Metropolitan Club in New York under such 
circumstances that he could not be excluded, 
and should then begin to ask for informa- 
tion, to make sketches of groups of the mem- 
bers, and to demand the service of the 
stewards and messengers. I was appointed 
by the crown to the rank of a lieutenant in 
her Majesty’s army in order that I might 
perform an honorable, necessary, and hazard- 
ous task, and yet found myself regarded as 
an unwelcome intruder in a most exclusive 
social club. For perhaps half a century the 
club side of the fraternity of well-born and 
well-to-do men who officer that army had 
been ripening, with no check at all; for the 
petty wars which now and then engaged a 
very few had been regarded by them as 
sporting adventures. A “tiger hunt” is what 
one of them calls the last of these, which 
ended at Omdurman. I met with officers 
who screwed monocles insolently into their 
faces and said wearily, “ Ah, who are you?” 
or “ Look here, sergeant, why am I bothered 
in this way?” And these were men detailed 
to assist me and all others of the army who 
were pressing to the front. They had to do 
with lines of communication, travel permits, 
remounts, and the rest. 

When I came to study the censors, with 
whom I was to have constant relations, I 
discovered that—as censors are not common 
to clubs—the men at the top had so little 
knowledge of their importance in war, and 
so little consideration for the press, that 
their appointees mainly appeared to be men 
found incompetent to fill any other places. 
Having appointed them, these superiors 
failed to acquaint them with the written law 
which orders them to “counsel and assist 
the correspondents.” It is the simple truth 
that a censor in one town remarked to a 
lady whom he met there: “I am obliged to 
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bother with the newspaper correspondents. 
I cannot think why they are allowed to 
come. Do you know that one of them actu- 
ally said to me, ‘I am Bennet Burleigh,’ as 
if he imagined I might have heard the name, 
whereas, in fact, I never in my life heard of 
any one among them all.” 

Arrived at De Aar, the advanced base of the 
Western Army, which place was little better 
protected than the stores of a London social 
club would be if the Germans should invade 
England, I went through my most unpleasant 
experiences. They did not begin at once, for 
I was made welcome by the late Captain 
Mackenzie, A. S.C., to whom I applied for 
advice in buying horsés, and who permitted 
me to set up my tent in his camp, took me 
to his mess, and, from first to last, assumed 
that I was honorable, orderly, and of good 
repute. He was the first of this type of 
open-hearted, frank, practical, and ambitious 
military men that I met; and Colonel Barter 
of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
whose mess I joined when the fighting began, 
was thesecond. He, too, wasat De Aar. But 
there was also there a prevalence of the 
haughty, heavily veneered type of the inex- 
perienced, unambitious heroes of Aldershot 
and the autumn manceuvers, who were in 
the army until some rich relative should die 
or because “one has to be in the army for a 
time, don’t you know.” Here one of the offi- 
cers who was appointed as censor for a time, 
instead of counseling and assisting the cor- 
respondents, gagged them all, snubbed all 
but one, and toyed, as a cat does with a 
mouse, with another one. Fancying himself 
humorous, he told one of us that if he wished 
to send any news home he could write a de- 
scription of the Union Jack; and he said to 
another: “The only matter I will allow you 
to cable to your paper is an account of this 
sand-storm that is raging.” How I was to 
earn my salary, maintain my standing in my 
profession, or endure the wounding of my 
self-respect, I could not tell. The situation 
would have been unendurable had I not 
known that there also followed the army such 
men as G. W. Steevens, E. F. Knight, Per- 
ceval Landon, H. A. Gwynne, James Barnes, 
and Winston Spencer Churchill—men not 
only of talent and position, but of dignity 
and polite training as well. I felt a keen 
interest in waiting to see to what lengths our 
experiences would go, and in what manner 
these stars of their profession would assert 
and defend themselves. I cannot think that 
the others all experienced quite what I went 
through. Only one of them was with me, 


and he did not feel handicapped as I did by 
the groundless yet natural assumption that, 
as a foreigner, I could not stir the English 
authorities and public to my rescue as | 
certainly would have roused my own had the 
army been American. I suspect that he 
knew all the while what I had yet to learn 
—that the moment it became necessary 
from a business point of view, a flat refusal 
to put up with mistreatment would be sup- 
ported by the heads of the army, the bulk 
of the fighting force, and by the public in 
England. 

On the battle-field of Poplar Grove, for 
instance, a number of war correspondents 
drove their Cape carts upon the field, and 
were met by an angry colonel, who, in the 
shortest, sharpest phrases, ordered them to 
be gone, and, on being informed to whom he 
was speaking, replied that he did not care; 
they must be off. Those of the correspon- 
dents who honored their calling reported 
this occurrence to Lord Stanley, the censor 
on the field-marshal’s staff, with the result 
that the offending colonel apologized to the 
correspondents, though it turned out that 
they had halted their carts directly in the 
line of fire of his men. Having apologized, 
he busied himself in selecting a site for 
their camp, and in demonstrating, in a dozen 
ways, that he possessed the best instincts, 
and had erred only through a commendable 
zeal in his professional work. It was simi- 
lar zeal in my own affairs which led me to 
be the first on my side of the field of war to 
assert my rights and my self-respect, and to 
make it clear that neither ignorance nor 
want of manners on the part of any officer 
should hinder my work or humiliate me with- 
out provoking a vigorous protest. Moreover, 
I afterward had offered to me a chance to 
pursue, with formal charges, the man who 
had behaved so outrageously to the news- 
paper men at De Aar; but I was enjoying 
easy going, and cabled to London that since 
I had joined the fighting forces I had no fur- 
ther cause to complain. 

In the clear, luminous air which came 
with Lord Roberts as commander-in-chief, 
when he spoke to some of us in praise and 
sympathy, and called us “comrades,” there 
was no further humiliation of correspon- 
dents by either the ignorant or the ill-bred, 
and no other suppression of the news than 
common caution demanded. Finally, it fell 
to the lot of four of us,’ whose company 


1 H. A. Gwynne of Reuter’s Agency, Perceval Landon 
of the London “Times,” A. W. Buxton of Johannesburg, 
and myself. 
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Rudyard Kipling quickly joined (in place of 
one who was called away), to be honored 
with a trust and compliment unique in the 
annals of war. I refer to Lord Roberts’s 
command (for so we considered any request 
that he made) to establish and conduct at his 
headquarters in Bloemfontein the “ Friend” 
newspaper as the mouthpiece of Great Bri- 
tain in cautioning, enlightening, and placat- 
ing the Boers, and providing the news of the 
world to his army. I was not invalided until 
after we liad performed this service, and 
found some South African journalists of 
loyal leaning and good repute to take over 
the property. Therefore, the earlier griev- 
ances of which I have spoken may be said to 
have been much more than atoned for in the 
respect shown for the press after Lord Rob- 
erts took command, and, in my case, in the 
honor that came to me at the finish. 

It would not be fair, either to the army 
or the press, to close these remarks upon 
this topic without as strong a criticism of 
the newspapers as I have not hesitated to 
apply to the military. It is the custom of 
all civilized peoples to officer their armies 
with men of education and polish, to recruit 
the official grades from what Europeans 


call the “higher classes,” or else to draw 
them from the people at large, and then to 
accord the officers high social rank the instant 


they receive their commissions. The two 
processes produce butone result, whichis that 
all the armies of Christendom are led by men 
polished in their manners, proud of their 
social position, and more or less exclusive in 
their companionships. It is therefore an 
outrage for a publisher or editor to send 
with such an army any correspondent whose 
habits are low, whose manners are coarse, 
or whose instincts and principles are not 
those of which self-respecting and honorable 
men can approve. It is an insult to an entire 
army—as well as to the gild of journalism 
—to appoint as correspondents men given 
to foul speech, drunkenness, dishonorable 
dealing, and disregard for the rules by which 
they have agreed to abide. There were such 
men with the British army in South Africa 
—men who drank themselves delirious, men 
whose speech would shock a pirate crew, 
men whose double dealings worked injustice 
to the rest by gaining them a base advantage 
over the others, as well as by bringing us all 
within the range, if not the practice, of 
suspicion. There were still others who 
carried with them no pride either in their 
calling or their individualities, who fawned 
before rank and title so as to invite curt 
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treatment, and, by keeping low company, 
shut themselves out of the circles of both 
the officers and their own self-respecting 
associates. I owe it to myself, to the decent 
comrades who were with me, and to my pro- 
fession, to protest against the detailing of 
such men to report wars. It requires almost 
brazen assurance in a correspondent to com- 
plain of the behavior of the censors when 
his own ranks contain such characters. But 
let a man of pride complain or not, as he 
may, it is none the less true that unfit cor- 
respondents will provoke discourtesy to all 
their associates, and will produce rules which 
hamper all newspaper men alike, as well as 
conditions that render all reporting extra 
difficult. The censors’ rules are drafted for 
the mass, not for the few, and by far the 
majority of us in South Africa felt, from 
first to last, that, but for the presence of 
these men who disparaged our calling, we 
would have had far freer hands and easier 
and pleasanter work. It would have been as 
it was when the “ Friend” was given over to 
a chosen few of the correspondents. They 
were put under no actual restraint. They 
were even allowed to speak for the govern- 
ment and the army through editorials con- 
ceived and written without consultation with 
the authorities. Lord Stanley, the censor, 
called every day to see the proofs, but cen- 
sored almost nothing, and always took the 
word of the editors upon the character of 
whatever proofs were not ready for him to 
see—sometimes amounting to the major 
part of what went into the paper. 

But how about the officers with absurd 
airs, brusque speech, and a contempt for the 
press? I only met with one at the front, or 
in all the time I was with the fighting force. 
On that account, and because one who had 
behaved boorishly at De Aar was affectingly 
cordial at the front, I formed a theory. It 
was this: that a little “roughing it,” a few 
rainings on, and experiences in battle, where 
it is quickly observed that bullets will draw 
blue blood as quickly as red, all served to 
bring out the simple, unaffected man in each 
uniform, as well as all the good that was in 
him. Others hold me wrong, and say that it 
was the shallow, pretentious, and inferior 
type of officer that was most often found on 
the way to the front, to which active locality 
such men strove their hardest never to be 
sent. 

At any rate, with the combatants I was in 
delightful fellowship with as many hearty, 
frank, and gallant men as I had chances 
or time to know and as I ever met in my 
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life. Princes, dukes, lords, and common- 
ers appeared alike on the tented field— 
each as dirty as the next, each with the 
same bulldog courage, each praising that 
quality in others and silent about himself 
—all simple, frank, sympathetic, friendly, 
and helpful. 

You never can know what men are until 
you have seen from ten to eighty thousand 
of them living together, with never a woman 
among them, never a gallery to play to, 
never an impulse to deck their manners with, 
or conceal their natures beneath, any affecta- 
tion. They become again as boys are in a 
large school, but with a truer and higher 
appreciation of the best qualities which 
make up civilized manhood. Collectively 
they could be cruel in battle. Discipline 
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and red tape shifted responsibility from all 
in the care of the sick and wounded, as has 
always been the case in armies and in war. 
But individually they were a splendid lot, 
among all of whom no one (whom I knew) 
failed in gentleness, modesty, courtesy, or 
mercy, any more than any one failed in 
courage. I could go with that army another 
time, and not only laugh at the ill-bred and 
boorish incompetents on its outskirts, but 
I could defy them to hinder me in my work 
or give me one half the unhappiness that 
would come upon them the moment they 
were exposed, provided—always provided — 
that the men in the corps of correspondents 
were worthy to represent an enlightened 
public, and proud of themselves and their 
calling. 








WHEN LOVE COMES. 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


AST seen the morn with first light ’twixt his lids, 
And, at the playing of the katydids, 
The day turn nightward, softly on and on 
Slip by, yet none dare say that he was gone? 
Hast seen the dream-shapes, pale with winter yet, 
Warming wood-spaces for the violet? 
Hast heard the spring song on the wild March air, 
When all the world ’s a lover listening there; 
The lay the little wood-bird long did keep 
Only, at last, to sing it in his sleep? 
Hast heard the brook, where heavy shadows are, 
Bubble new sweet up to the evening star? 
Not yet thou knowest beauty, melody; 
They wait the day Love comes and speaks to thee. 
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BY DAVID GRAY, 
Author of “Gallops.” 


aa HE folded the program carefully 
5 ea for preservation in her memory- 
Se! book, and devoured the scene 
kon with her eyes. It was hard 
Foro) to believe, but unquestionably 
Angelica Stanton, in the flesh, was in Madi- 
son Square Garden at the horse show. The 
great arena was crowded; the band was play- 
ing, and a four-in-hand was swinging around 
the tan-bark ring. 

What had been her dream since she put 
away her dolls and the flea-bitten pony was 
realized. The pony had been succeeded by 
Lady Washington, and with Lady Washing- 
ton opened the epoch when she began to 
hunt with the grown-up people and to reflect 
upon the outside world. From what she had 
gathered from the men in the hunting-field, 
the outside world seemed to center in the 
great horse show, and most of what was in- 
teresting and delightful in life took place 
there. 

Besides the obvious profit of witnessing 
this institution, there had arisen, later on, 
more serious considerations which led An- 
gelica to take an interest in it. Since the 
disappearance of Lady Washington and the 
failure to trace her, Angelica’s hope was in 
the show. 

One of the judges who had visited Jim 
had unwittingly laid the basis of this hope. 
“All the best performers in America are 
exhibited there,” he had said in the course 
of an interminable discussion upon the great 
subject. And was not Lady Washington 
probably the best? Clearly, therefore, soon 
or late Lady Washington would be found win- 
ning blue ribbons at Madison Square Garden. 

To this cheering conclusion the doubting 
Thomas within her replied that so desirable 
a miracle could never be; and she cherished 
the doubt, though rather to provoke contrary 
fate into refuting it than because it em- 
bodied her convictions. She knew that some 
day Lady Washington must come back. 

After Jim had sold Lady Washington, he 
had been informed by Chloe, the parlor-maid, 
how Angelica felt, and he repented his act. 
He had tried to buy the mare back, but the 
man to whom he had sold her had sold her 
to a dealer, and he had sold her to somebody 
who had gone abroad, and no one knew what 
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this person had done with her. So Lady Wash- 
ington disappeared, and Angelica mourned 
for her. Two years passed, two years that 
were filled with doubt and disappointment. 
Each autumn Jim went North with his horses, 
but never suggested taking Angelica. As 
for Angelica, the subject was teo near her 
heart for her to broach it. Thus it seemed 
that life was slipping away, harshly with- 
holding opportunity. 

That November, for reasons of his own, 
Jim decided to take Angelica along with 
him. When he told her of his intention, 
she gasped, but made no demonstration. On 
the threshold of fulfilling her hope she was 
afraid to exult: she knew how things are 
snatched away the moment one begins to 
count upon them; but inwardly she was 
happy to the point of apprehension. On the 
trip North she “ knocked wood” scrupulously 
every time she was lured into a day-dream 
which pictured the finding of Lady Wash- 
ington, and thus she gave the evil forces of 
destiny no opening. 

The first hour at the show overwhelmed 
her. It was too splendid and mystifying to 
be comprehended immediately, or to permit 
a divided attention. Even Lady Washington 
dropped out of her thoughts, but only until 
the jumping classes began. The first hunter 
that trotted across the tan-bark brought her 
back to her quest. 

But after two days the mystery was no 
more a mystery, and the splendor had faded 
out. The joy of it had faded out, too. For 
two days she had pored over the entry-lists 
and had studied every horse that entered 
the ring; but the search for Lady Washing- 
ton had been a vain one. Furthermore, all 
the best horses by this time had appeared 
in some class, and the chances of Lady 
Washington turning up seemed infinitesi- 
mal. Reluctantly she gave up hope. She ex- 
plained it to herself that probably there had 
been a moment of vainglorious pride when 
she had neglected to knock wood. She would 
have liked to discuss it with somebody; but 
Chloe and her colored mammy, who under- 
stood such matters, were at the “Pines” in 
Virginia, and Jim would probably laugh at 
her; so she maintained silence and kept her 
despair to herself. 
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It was the evening of the third day, and 
she was at the show again, dressed in her 
habit, because she was going to ride. Her 
brother was at the other end of the Garden, 
hidden by a row of horses. He was waiting 
to show in a class of park hacks. There was 
nothing in it that looked like Lady Wash- 
ington, and she turned her eyes away from 
the ring with a heavy heart. The band had 
stopped playing, and there was no one to 
talk to but her aunt’s maid, and this maid 
was not companionable. She fell to watch- 
ing the people in the boxes; she wished that 
she knew some of them. There was a box just 
below her which looked attractive. There 
were two pretty women in it, and some men 
who looked as if they were nice; they were 
laughing, and seemed to be having a good 
time. She wished she was with them, or 
home, or anywhere else than where she was. 

Presently the music struck up again; the 
hum of the innumerable voices took a higher 
pitch. The ceaseless current of promenaders 
staring and bowing at the boxes went slowly 
around and around. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to the horses, but all jostled and chat- 
tered and craned their necks to see the 
people. When her brother’s Redgauntlet 
took the blue ribbon in the heavy-weight 
green-hunter class, not a person in the whole 
Garden applauded except herself. She heard 
a man ask, “ What took the blue?” And she 
heard his friend answer, “Southern horse, I 
believe; don’t know the owner.” They did n’t 
even know Jim. She would have left the 
place and gone back to her aunt’s for a 
comfortable ery, but she was going to ride 
Hilda in the ladies’ saddle class, which came 
toward the end of the evening. 

The next thing on the program were some 
qualified hunters which might be expected to 
show some good jumping. This was some- 
thing to be thankful for, and she turned her 
attention to the ring. 

“T think Ill go down on the floor,” she said 
to the maid. “I’m tired of sitting still.” 

In theory Miss Angelica Stanton was at 
the horse show escorted by her brother; but 
in fact she was in the custody of Caroline, 
the maid of her aunt Henrietta Cushing, 
who lived in Washington Square. Miss Cush- 
ing was elderly, and she disapproved of the 
horse show because her father had been a 


charter member of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and because 
to go to it in the afternoon interfered with 
her drive and with her tea, while to go to it 
in the evening interfered with her whist, and 
that was not to be thought of. Conse- 


quently, when Angelica arrived, the horse 
show devolved upon Caroline, who accepted 
the situation not altogether with resigna- 
tion. She had done Miss Cushing’s curls for 
twenty years, and had absorbed her views. 

Angelica would have preferred stopping 
at the hotel with Jim; but that, he said, was 
out of the question. Jim admitted that Aunt 
Henrietta was never intentionally entertain- 
ing, but he said that Angelica needed her 
womanly influence. Jim had brought up 
Angelica, and the problem sometimes seemed 
a serious one. She was now sixteen, and he 
was satisfied that she was going to be a 
horsewoman, butat times he doubted whether 
his training was adequate in other respects, 
and that was why he had brought her to the 
horse show and had incarcerated her at 
Aunt Henrietta’s. 

The girl led Caroline through the crowd, 
and took a position at the end, between 
the first and last jumps. As the horses 
were shown they went round the ring, came 
back, and finished in front of them. It was 
the best place from which to watch, if one 
wished to see the jumping. 

Angelica admitted to herself that some of 
the men rode pretty well, but not as well as 
some of the men rode at their out-of-door 
shows at home, and the tan-bark was not as 
good as turf. It was a large class, and after 
eight or ten had been shown, a striking-look- 
ing black mare came out of the line and 
started plunging and rearing toward the first 
jump. Her rider faced her at the bars, and 
she minced reluctantly forward. Just before 
they reached the wings the man struck her. 
She stopped short and whirled back into the 
ring. 

From the time the black mare appeared 
Angelica’s heart almost stopped beating. 
“I’m sure of it, I’m sure of it,” she gasped. 
“Three white feet and the star. Caroline,” 
she said, “that ’s Lady Washington. He 
ought n’t to strike her. He must n’t!” 

“Hush, miss,” said Caroline. “We ’ll be 
conspicuous.” 

The man was bringing the mare back to- 
ward the jump. As before, he used his whip, 
intending to drive her into the wings, and, as 
before, she stopped, reared angrily, wheeled 
about, and came back plunging. The man 
quieted her after a little, and turned her 
again toward the hurdle. It was his last 
chance. She came up sulkily, tossing her 
head and edging away from the bars. As he 
got ear the wings he raised his whip again. 

n the people in that part of the Garden 


heard a girl’s shrill, excited voice cry out: 
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“You must n’t hit her! Steady, Lady Wash- 
ington! Drop your curb!” 

The black mare’s ears went forward at the 
sound of the voice. The young man on her 
back put down his uplifted whip and loosened 
the rein on the bit. He glanced around with 
an embarrassed smile, and the next instant 
he was over the jump, and the mare was 
galloping for the hurdle beyond. 

Suddenly Angelica became conscious that 
several thousand people were staring at her 
with looks of wonder and amusement. Caro- 
line clutched her arm and dragged her away 
from the rail. The girl colored, and shook 
herself free. 

“T don’t care,” she said. “He should n’t 
have hit her. She can jump anything if 
she ’s ridden right. I knew we ’d find her,” 
she muttered excitedly. “I knew it.” 

Caroline struggled desperately through 
the crowd with her charge. 

“Whatever will Miss Cushing say!” she 
gasped. 

Angelica forgot the crowd “I don’t care,” 
she said. “If Aunt Henrietta had ever owned 
Lady Washington she ’d have done the same 
thing. And if you tell her Ill pay you back. 
She ’1] know that you let me leave my seat, 
and she told you not to.” This silenced 
Caroline. 

“There! He’s fussed her mouth again,” 
she went on. The black mare had refused, 
and was rearing at the jump next the last. 
The girl stood on tiptoe and watched impa- 
tiently for a moment. 

“There she goes,” she murmured, with a 
sigh. The judges had ordered the horse 
out. 

Angelica tagged along disconsolately 
through the crowd till a conversation be- 
tween two men who were leaning against the 
rail caught her ear. 

“T wonder who that little girl was,” said 
one. “The mare seemed to know her voice, 
but Reggie does n’t call her Lady Wash- 
ington.” 

“No—Hermione,” said the other. “He 
may have changed it, though,” he added. 
“He gives them all names beginning with 


“You ’ll have an easy time beating him in 
the five-foot-six jumps,” said the first man. 
“It’s a good mare, but he can’t ride her.” 

Angelica wondered who they were, but 
they turned around just then, and she 
dropped her eyes and hurried after Caro- 
line. 

As they made their way through the 
crowd, a nudge from the maid took her 
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thoughts from Lady Washington. She had 
been wondering how she would find the 
young man who had ridden her. She looked 
up and saw that a man was bowing to her. 
It was Mr. “Billy” Livingstone. Mr. Liv- 
ingstone was nearly sixty, but he had cer- 
tain qualities of permanent youth which 
made him “ Billy” to three generations. 

“Hello, Angelica!” he exclaimed. “When 
did you turn up? How you ’ve grown!” 

“T came up North with Jim,” she replied. 

“You should have let me know,” he said. 
“You know Jim never writes any one. This 
is the first time I ’ve been here. I ’m just 
back from the country. Where ’s your box 
—that is, who are you with?” 

“I ’m here with my maid,” said Angelica, 
with a somewhat conscious dignity. “Jim 
is with the horses.” 

Livingstone looked from the slender girl 
to the substantial Caroline, and the corners 
of his mouth twitched. 

“T prefer to be alone this way,” she ex- 
plained. “It’s more independent.” 

Mr. Livingstone thought a moment. “Of 
course that ’s so,” he said. “But I think 
I’ve got a better plan; let ’s hunt up Mrs. 
Dicky Everett.” 

“Ts she an old woman?” asked Angelica. 

“Not so terribly old,” said Mr. Living- 
stone. “I suppose you ’d call her middle- 
aged.” 

“Thirty?” asked Angelica. 

“Near it, I’m afraid,” he answered. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Angelica. 
“That ’s pretty old. She won’t have any- 
thing to say to me.” 

“She knows something about a horse,” 
said Livingstone, “though, of course, she 
can’t ride the way you do. If you find her 
stupid, I ’ll take you away; but I want you 
to come because she will be very nice to me 
for bringing you.” 

He turned to Caroline. “I’m a friend of 
Miss Stanton’s brother. Go to your seat, and 
I ll bring Miss Stanton back to you.” 

Then he led the way up the stairs, and 
Angelica followed, wondering what sort of 
person Mrs. “ Dicky” Everett might be. 

She cheered herself with the thought that 
she could not be any older or more depress- 
ing than Aunt Henrietta, and if she was 
fond of horses she might know who owned 
Lady Washington. 

Livingstone consulted his program. “It’s 
down on this side,” he said. She followed 
him mechanically, with her eyes wandering 
toward the ring, till presently they stopped. 

“Hello!” she heard them call to Living- 
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stone, as he stepped in ahead of her, and the 
next moment she realized that she was in 
the very box which she had watched from 
her seat among the chairs. 

“T want to present you to my friend Miss 
Stanton,” Livingstone said. He repeated the 
names, but they made no impression upon 
her, because there, standing in front of her, 
was the young man who had ridden Lady 
Washington. 

“You seem to know each other,” said 
Livingstone. “Am I wasting my breath? Is 
this a joke?” 

He looked at Angelica. She was speech- 
less with mixed joy and embarrassment. 

“Come here, my dear,” said one of the two 
pretty women, “and sit down beside me. Miss 
Stanton,” she went on to Livingstone, “very 
kindly tried to teach Reggie how to ride 
Hermione, and we are glad to have the 
chance to thank her.” 

“1 don’t understand at all,” said Living- 
stone. “But there are so many things that 
I shall never understand that one more 
makes no difference.” 

Angelica’s self-confidence began to come 
back. 

“Why, he was riding Lady Washington 
with a whip,” she explained. “And I just 
called out to him not to. You remember 
Lady Washington,—she was a four-year-old 
when you were at the Pines,— and you know 
you never could touch her with a whip.” 

“T remember very well,” said Livingstone. 
“You flattered me by offering to let me ride 
her, an offer which, I think, I declined. When 
did you sell her?” 

“Two years ago,” said Angelica. 

Then the other young woman spoke. “But 
how did you recognize the horse?” she asked. 
“You have n’t seen it for two years.” 

“Recognize her!” exclaimed Angelica. “I 
guess if you had ever owned Lady Washing- 
ton you would have recognized her. I broke 
her as a two-year-old, and schooled her my- 
self. Jim says she ’s the best mare we ever 
had.” Angelica looked at the woman pity- 
ingly. She was sweet-looking and had beau- 
tiful clothes, but she was evidently a goose. 

“Miss Stanton won the high jump with 
the mare,” Livingstone remarked, “at their 
hunt show down in Virginia.” 

“It was only six feet,” said the girl, “but 
she can do better than that. Jim would n’t 
let me ride her-at anything bigger.” 

“I should hope not,” said the lady by 
whose side she was sitting. Then she asked 
suddenly, “You are not Jimmie Stanton’s 
sister?” 
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“Yes,” said Angelica. 

“I'd like to know why he has n’t brought 
you to see me!” 

“He ’s awfully busy with the horses,” the 
girl replied. “He has to stop at the Wal- 
dorf and see about the show with the men, 
and he makes me stay with Aunt Henrietta 
Cushing.” She stopped abruptly. She was 
afraid that what she had said might sound 
disloyal. “I like to stop with Aunt Henri- 
etta,” she added solemnly. “Besides, I ’ve 
been busy looking for Lady Washington.” 

The young man whom they called Reggie, 
together with Mr. Livingstone and the lady 
beside Angelica, laughed openly at this allu- 
sion to Miss Cushing. 

“Do you know her?” asked Angelica. 

“Oh, everybody knows your aunt Henri- 
etta,” said the lady. 

“And loves her,” added Livingstone, sol- 
emnly. 

The lady laughed a little. “ You see, she’s 
connected with nearly everybody. She ’s a 
sort of connection of Reggie’s and mine, so 
I suppose we ’re sort of cousins of yours. I 
hope you will like us.” 

“TI don’t know much about my relations 
on my mother’s side,” Angelica observed. 
The distinction between connections and 
relatives had never been impressed upon 
her. She was about to add that Jim said 
that his New York relatives tired him, but 
caught herself. She paused uneasily. 

“Please excuse me,” she said, “but I 
did n’t hear Mr. Livingstone introduce me 
to you.” 

“Why,” said Livingstone, who overheard, 
“this is Mrs. Everett. I told you we were 
coming into her box.” 

“I thought she must have stepped out,” 
said Angelica. “You told me she was 
middle-aged.” 

A peal of laughter followed. 

“Angelica! Angelica!” Livingstone ex- 
claimed. 

“But you did,” said Angelica. “I asked 
you if she was an old lady, and you said, 
‘Not so terribly old—middle-aged.’ And 
she ’s not; she ’s young.” 

“Things can never be as they were be- 
fore,” said Livingstone, mournfully, as the 
laughter died away. 

“No,” said Mrs. Everett. 

There was a pause, and one of the men 
turned to Reggie. “What are you going to 
do about the five-foot-six jumps?” 

“Let it go,” said Reggie. 

“It’s a pity,” said the other. “If you had 
met Miss Stanton earlier in the evening, I 
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think she could have taught you to ride that 
mare. I wanted to see you win your bet.” 

“Bet?” said Livingstone. 

“Reggie ’s such an idiot,” said Mrs. Ever- 
ett. “He bet Tommy Tyler that Her- 
mione would beat his chestnut in the 
five-foot-six jumps, and Reggie can’t make 
Hermione jump at all, so he ’s lost.” 

“Not yet; I’ve got a chance,” said Reggie, 
good-naturedly. “Perhaps I ’ll go in, after 
all.” The other men laughed. 

“T should think you had made monkey 
enough of yourself for oneevening,” observed 
Palfrey, who was his best friend and could say 
such things. 

“Five feet six would be easy for Lady 
Washington,” said Angelica. “I can’t get 
used to calling her by that new name.” She 
hesitated a moment with embarrassment, 
and then she stammered: “Why don’t you 
let me ride her?” 

The people in the box looked aghast. 

“I’m afraid it would n’t do,” said Reggie, 
seriously. “It ’s awfully good of you, but, 
you see, it would n’t look well to put a lady 
on that horse. Suppose something should 
happen.” 

“Good of me!” the girl exclaimed. “I’d 
love it! I want to ride her again so much!” 

“Well,” said Reggie, “Ill have her at the 
park for you to-morrow morning. You can 
ride her whenever you like.” 

A low cry of alarm ran through the Gar- 
den, and the conversation in the box hushed. 
A tandem cart had tipped over, and the 
wheeler was kicking it to pieces. 

“T don’t like that sort of thing,” said Mrs. 
Everett, with a shudder. 

They finally righted the trap, and the 
driver limped off to show that he was not 
hurt. The great crowd seemed to draw a 
long breath of relief, and the even hum of 
voices went on again. The judges began to 
award the ribbons, and Angelica looked down 
at her program. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed. “The saddle 
class I ’m going to ride in is next. I ’m 
afraid I ’ll be late. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” they all replied. 

“Don’t you come,” she said to Living- 
stone. “It’s just a step” 

“T must keep my word with Caroline,” he 
answered, and he took her to her seat. 

“She ’s immense, is n’t she?” he said, as 
he came back. “I’m glad Reggie did n’t let 
her ride that brute. She will be killed one 
of these days.” 

“She ’s going to be a great beauty,” said 
Mrs. Everett. 
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“She looks like her blessed mother,” said 
Livingstone. “I was very fond of her 
mother. I think that if it had n’t been for 
Stanton—” 

“Stop!” interrupted Mrs. Everett. “Your 
heart-tragedies are too numerous. Besides, 
if you had married her you would n’t be here 
trying to tell us why you did n’t.” And they 
all laughed, and cheerfully condemned the 
judging of the tandem class. 


THE negro groom who had come up with 
the Stanton horses met Angelica as she was 
going down-stairs into the basement where 
the stalls were. Jim had not appeared, so 
Angelica and Caroline had started off alone. 

“Hilda ’s went lame behind, Miss Angie,” 
the man said. “She must have cast huhself. 
They ain’t no use to show huh.” 

Ordinarily this calamity would have dis- 
turbed Angelica; but the discovery of Lady 
Washington was a joy which could not be 
dimmed. 

“Have you told my brother?” she asked. 

“Yes, Miss Angie,” said the man. “He 
was gwine to tell you.” 

“T want to see her,” said Angelica, and 
they went on toward the stall. But what 
Angelica most wanted was to get among the 
horses and look for a certain black mare. 

Hilda was very lame, and there was fever 
in the hock. Angelica patted her neck, and 
turned away with a side glance at Caroline, 
who, she feared, would rebel at being led 
through the horses’ quarters. She walked 
down the row of stalls till she came to the 
corner, then up through another passage till 
she stopped at a big box-stall over the side 
of which stretched a black head set on a long, 
thoroughbred-looking neck. 

The small, fine ears, the width between 
the eyes, the square little muzzle, were fa- 
miliar; and there was a white star on the 
forehead. But Angelica did not enumerate 
these things. Horses to her had personali- 
ties and faces, just as people hadthem. She 
recognized Lady Washington as she had 
recognized Mr. Livingstone. She made a 
little exclamation, and, standing on tiptoe, 
put her arms about the mare’s neck, and 
kissed it again and again. 

“The dear! She remembers me!” the girl 
said, wiping her eyes. “It ’s Lady Wash- 
ington,” she explained to Caroline. She 
reached up to fondle the little muzzle, and 
the mare nipped playfully. 

“Look out, miss,” called the stable-boy, 
who was sitting on a soap-box; “she’s mean.” 

“She ’s no such thing,” said the girl. 
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“Oh, ain’t she?” said the boy. 

“Well, if she is, you made her so,” retorted 
Angelica. 

The boy grinned. “I ain’t only been in the 
stable two weeks,” he said. “She caught me 
one the second day and nigh broke me leg. 
You see her act in the ring? Mr. Haughton 
says he won’t ride her no more, and she ’s 
entered in the five-foot-six jumps.” 

The girl looked thoughtfully at the boy 
and then at the horse. An idea had come to 
her. She was reflecting upon the last words 
Mr. Haughton had spoken before she left the 
box: “ You can ride her whenever you like.” 

“T know,” she said aloud. “I’m going to 
ride her in that class. I’m Miss Stanton. I 
used to own her, you know. My saddle is 
down there with Mr. Stanton’s horses, and 
I want you to go and get it.” 

“Oh, never, Miss Angelica!” exclaimed 
Caroline. “Dear me, not that!” 

“You hush,” said Angelica. 

The stable-boy looked at her incredulously. 
“T ain’t had no orders, miss,” he said. “I ’ll 
have to see William. Did Mr. Haughton say 
you might?” 

“Of course he said I might,” she replied. 

The boy said no more and went off after 
William. 

“Of course he said I might,” she repeated 
half aloud. “Did n’t he say I might ride her 
‘whenever I wanted to’? ‘Whenever’ is any 
time, and I want to now.” She fortified her- 
self behind this sophistry, but she was all in 
a flutter lest Jim or Mr. Haughton should 
appear. The thought, however, of being 
on Lady Washington’s back, and show- 
ing people that she was n’t sulky and bad- 
tempered, was a temptation too strong to 
be resisted. 

The boy came back with the head groom, 
to whom he had explained the matter. 

“Why, miss,” said William, “she ’d kill 
you. I would n’t want to show her myself. 
Mr. Haughton, miss, must have been joking. 
Honest, miss, you could n’t ride Hermione.” 
The man was respectful but firm. 

“Think what Miss Cushing would say,” 
said Careline. 

“But I tell you I can,” retorted Angelica. 
She paid no attention to Caroline; her tem- 
per flashed up. “You don’t seem to under- 
stand. I owned that mare when she was 
Lady Washington, and broke her al! myself, 
and schooled her, too. Mr. Haughton has n’t 
any ‘hands,’ and he ought to know better 
than to raise a whip on her.” 

William grinned at the unvarnished state- 
ment about his master’s “hands.” 
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“ Are you the young lady what called out 
to him in the ring?” he asked. 

“Yes, I am,” said Angelica. “And if he’d 
done what I told him to she would have won. 
Here ’s our Emanuel,” she went on. “He’ll 
tell you I can ride her. Emanuel,” she de- 
manded, as the negro approached,“ have n’t 
I ridden Lady Washington?” 

“You jest have, Miss Angie,” said Eman- 
uel. “Why,” said he, turning to William, 
“this heah young lady have rode that maah 
ovah six feet. She done won the high jump 
at ouah hunt show. That ’s Lady Washing- 
ton all right,” he went on, looking at the 
head poked out over the stall. “I got huh 
maahk on mah ahm foh to remembah huh.” 

The stable-boy grinned. 

“Well, she never bit me,” said Angelica. 

“The young lady,” said William, doubt- 
fully, “ wants to ride her in the five-foot-six 
class. She says Mr. Haughton said she 
might.” 

“Oh, Miss Angelica,” interposed Caroline, 
“you ’ll be kilt!” 

“You ’re a goose,” said Angelica. “I ’ve 
ridden her hundreds of times.” 

“T don’t know how Mistah Jim would like 
it,” said Emanuel; “but she could ride that 
maah all right, you jest bet.” 

William was getting interested. He was 
not so concerned about Mr. Stanton’s likes 
as he was that his stable should take some 
ribbons. 

“Mr. Haughton said you might ride her?” 
he repeated. 

“Of course he did,” said Angelica; “I just 
left him in Mrs. Everett’s box, and I’ve got 
my own saddle and everything.” 

“ All right, miss,” said William. “Get the 
saddle, Tim.” 

William did not believe that Mr. Haugh- 
ton had given any such orders, but he had 
gotten into trouble not long before by refus- 
ing to give a mount to a friend of Haugh- 
ton’s whom he did not know and who came 
armed only with verbal authority. He knew 
that if any harm was done he could hide be- 
hind that occurrence. 

“T want a double-reined snaffle,” said An- 
gelica. “Emanuel,” she added, “you have 
the bit I used to ride her with. Bring my 
own bridle.” 

“I’m afraid fou won't be able to hold her, 
miss,” muttered William; “but it ’s as you 
say. Hurry up with that saddle,” he called to 
the stable-boy. “ We ain’t got no time to lose. 
They ’recallin’ theclassnow. You’re number 
two, miss; I ‘ll get your number for you.” 

“You ’ll be kilt! You ‘ll be kilt!” said 
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Caroline, dolefully. “Think what Miss Cush- 
ing will say!” 

“Caroline,” said Angelica, “you don’t 
know anything about horses, so you hush.” 
And then she added under her breath, “If I 
can only get started before Jim sees me!” 


IN the Everett box they were waiting for 
the five-foot-six class to begin. They called 
it the five-foot-six class because there were 
four jumps that were five feet six inches 
high; the others were an even five feet. It 
was the “sensational event” of the evening. 
Thus far the show had been dull. 

“Those saddle-horses were an ordinary 
lot,” observed Reggie. 

“This is n’t opening very well, either,” said 
Palfrey. The first horse had started out by 
refusing. Then he floundered into the jump 
and fell. 

“Let’s not wait,” said Mrs. Everett. But 
the words were hardly spoken when, with a 
quick movement, she turned her glasses on 
the ring. Something unusual was going on 
at the farther end. A ripple of applause 
came down the sides of the Garden, and 
then she saw a black horse, ridden by a girl, 
come cantering toward the starting-place. 

“It’s that child on Hermione! You must 
stop it, Reggie!” she exclaimed excitedly. 

Before any one could move, Angelica had 
turned the horse toward the first jump. It 
looked terribly high to Mrs. Everett. It was 
almost even with the head of the man who 
was standing on the farther side ready to 
replace the bars if they should be knocked 
down. 

Tossing her head playfully, the black mare 
galloped steadily for the wings, took off in 
her stride, and swept over the jump ina long 
curve. She landed noiselessly on the tan- 
bark, and was on again. Around the great 
ring went the horse and the girl, steadily, 
not too fast, and taking each jump without 
a mistake. The great crowd remained 
breathless and expectant. Horse and rider 
finished in front of the Everett box, and 
pulled up to a trot, the mare breathing hard 
with excitement, but well-mannered. 

Then a storm of cheers and hand-clapping 
burst, the like of which was never heard at 
a New York horse show before. 

As the applause died away, Reggie rose 
and hurried out. “Let ’s all go,” said Mrs. 
Everett. 

Before they got through the crowd the 
judges had awarded the ribbons. There were 
only three other horses that went over all 
the jumps, and none of them made a clean 
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score. There was no question about which 
was first. The judgesran their handsdown the 
mare’s legs in a vain search for lumps. She 
was short-coupled, with a beautiful shoulder 
and powerful quarters. She had four crosses 
of thoroughbred, and showed it. 

“She ’s a picture mare,” said one of the 
judges, and he tied the blue rosette to her 
bridle himself. Then the great crowd cheered 
and clapped again, and Angelica rode down 
to the entrance as calmly as if she were in 
the habit of taking blue ribbons daily. But 
inside she was not calm. 

“I ’ve got to cry or something,” she 
thought. 

At the gate some one came out of the 
crowd and took the mare by the head. An- 
gelica looked down, and there were her 
brother and Reggie and Mrs. Everett’s 
party. The Garden began to swim. 

“Oh, Jim!” she murmured, “ help me down. 
It ’s Lady Washington.” Then she threw 
her arms around his neck and wept. 


THEY were at supper in the old Waldorf 
Palm Room before Angelica was quite cer- 
tain whether actual facts had been taking 
place or whether she had been dreaming. It 
seemed rather too extraordinary and too 
pleasant to be true. Still, she was sure that 
she was there, because the people stared at 
her when she came in dressed in her habit, 
and whispered to each other about her. Fur- 
thermore, a party of the judges came over 
and asked Mrs. Everett to present them. 

There never before was quite such an 
evening. It was after twelve, at least, and 
nobody had suggested that she ought to be 
in bed. One pleasant thing followed the 
other in quick succession, and there seemed 
no endtothem. She was absorbed in an edible 
rapture which Mrs. Everett called a “café 
parfait” when she became aware that Reg- 
gie’s friend Mr. Palfrey had started to ad- 
dress the party. She only half listened, 
because she was wondering why everybody 
except Mrs. Everett and herself had denied 
himself this delightful sweet. Grown-up 
people had strange tastes. 

Mr. Palfrey began by saying that he 
thought it was time to propose a toast in 
honor of Miss Stanton, and which might also 
rechristen Reggie’s mare by her first and 
true name, “Lady Washington.” He said 
that it was plain to him that the mare had 
resentedastrangename out of Greek mythdl- 
ogy, and in future would go kindly, particu- 
larly if Reggie never tried to ride her again. 

He went on with his remarks, and from 
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time to time the people interrupted with 
laughter; but it was only a meaningless sound 
in Angelica’s ears. The words “Reggie’s 
mare” had come like a blow in the face. 
She had forgotten about that. Her knees 
grew weak and a lump swelled in her throat. 
It was true, of course, but for the time being 
it had passed out of her mind. And now that 
Lady Washington had won the five-foot- 
six class and was so much admired, probably 
Jim could not afford to buy her back. It was 
doubtful if Mr. Haughton would sell her at 
any price. 

Presently she was aroused by a remark 
addressed directly to her. 

“T think that’s a good idea,” said Reggie. 
“Don’t you?” 

She nodded; but she did not know whatthe 
idea was, and she did not trust her voice toask. 

“Only,” he continued, turning to Palfrey, 
“it is n’t my mare any more; it’s Miss Stan- 
ton’s. Put that in, Palfrey.” 

Angelica’s mouth opened in wonderment 
and her heart stood still. She looked about 
the table blankly. 

“Tt ’s so,” said Reggie; “she ’s yours.” 

“But I can’t take her,” she said falter- 
ingly. “She ’s too valuable. Can I, Jim?” 

“But Jim ’s bought her,” said Reggie, 
hurriedly. 
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Angelica’s eyes settled on her brother’s 
face; he said nothing, but began to smile; 
Reggie was kicking him under the table. 

“Yes,” said Reggie; “ when I saw you ride 
Lady Washington, that settled it with me. 
I ’m too proud to stand being beaten by a 
girl;so I made Jim buy her back and promise 
to give her to you.” 

“Do you mean it?” said Angelica. “Is 
Lady Washington really mine?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

She dropped her hands in her lap and 
sighed wearily. “It does n’t seem possible,” 
she murmured. She paused and seemed to- 
be running over the situation in her mind. 
Presently she spoke as if unaware that 
the others were listening. “I knew it would 
happen, though,” she said. “I knew it. I 
reckon I prayed enough.” She smiled as a 
great thrill of happiness ran through her, 
and glancing up, saw that all the rest were 
smiling, too. 

“TI ’m so happy,” she said apologetically. 
Then she bethought herself, and furtively 
reached down and tapped the frame of her 
chair with her knuckles. 

“Well, here ’s the toast,” said Mr. Pal- 
frey, rising. “To the lady and Lady Wash- 
ington.” And they all rose and drank it 
standing. 


ALL SOULS’ EVE. 
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“Nor bar nor shutter on this night 
Will keep it out, my child.” 


The wind is loud and wild.” 


“Mother, what makes you shiver so? 
The fire is quick and warm.” 

“T hear the voices of the damned, 
That cry upon the storm.” 


“Mother, why come they out to-night 
To ride upon the wind?” 

“This one night they have leave to go 
And pray where once they sinned.” 


OTHER, I ’ve barred the shutters close; 


WARREN. 


“Mother, sure never sinner’s soul 
Has need of coming here.” 

“Oh, hush, my child, and let me be! 
The wind is passing near.” 


“Mother, what sobbed across the floor? 
What was it shuddered so? 

Oh, I am feard, you strain so white 
And stare so wide with woe! 


“What was it wailed beside the fire? 
Oh, hold me in your arm!” 

“ Alas! it was the soul of one 
That wrought us deadly harm.” 


“ Mother, and is he not in hell, 
And burning, heart and limb?” 
“God knows he is, but would to God 
That I were there with him!” 
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ROBABLY it would be difficult to find in 

any other spot of similar area such a 
magnificent diversity of sylvan scenery as 
nature, with prodigal hand, has modeled in 
Bronx Park. It is indeed a place worthy of 
the earnest effort now being made to ex- 
hibit living vertebrates amid natural sur- 
roundings adapted to their wants and habits. 
Entirely aside from what man has done in 
this park, its broad acres of billowy meadow, 
its delightful hills and valleys, its pictur- 
esque rocks, its sheltered basins, its long 
reaches of tree-fringed water, and, above all, 
its majestic primeval forest, are enough to 
arouse enthusiasm in the soul of a stoic. 
Even after the visitor has traversed the in- 
closed area from West Farms to the north- 
west entrance, and has seen all the animals, 
he will still be unacquainted with the most 
picturesque portions of the grounds. They 
lie along the northern and eastern sides of 
the park, adjacent to the shores of the 
Bronx and the lakes. (See map on page 101.) 

That this ideal site for an animal park 
should have been dedicated to the purpose 
for which nature evidently intended it is 
singularly fortunate. A few years hence, 
when millions of people know the whole 
of this spot, the names of the men who pre- 
served its beauties from spoliation, and of 
those who wisely made it a part of the 
municipal domain, should be carved in mar- 
ble on the gates. When that is done, the 
names of David and Philip Lydig should lead 
all the rest; for during eighty years of 
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ownership they and their descendants care- 
fully preserved the primeval forest which 
now constitutes the chief natural attraction 
of the Zodlogical Park grounds. 

It is an easy matter for the site of a z0d- 
logical garden or park to be too level, or too 
precipitous, or not properly sheltered, shaded, 
or watered. These ideal grounds consist of 
five great ridges of granite running north 
and south, four of which are broken squarely 
across to form the basin of Lake Agassiz and 
Cope Lake. Through the easternmost valley 
the Bronx River finds its way to the Sound, 
broadening out, asit passes through our park, 
into Bronx Lake. Through the next valley 
westward runs the old Boston Post Road, 
now a finely improved park drive, always 
open to carriages. Next comes Rocking 
Stone Hill, with its bald crown of pink 
granite, against one side of which the Bear 
Dens have been lodged. Directly north of 
this conspicuous landmark, in the deep, cool 
shade of Beaver Valley, lies the Beaver Pond, 
as wild and secluded a spot as ever the shy- 
est beaver of Wyoming could reasonably de- 
mand. This is the heart of the forest; and 
below it is a beautiful grove of beeches, 
birches, hickories, oaks, and maples, where 
the rich, moist earth isthickly set with spring- 
beauties, violets, and other forest flowers. 

Next westward beyond the Bear Dens 
is a broad ridge, open and sunny toward 
the south (for the rodents), but everywhere 
north of the Reptile House it is beauti- 
fully overgrown with huge oaks, tulips, and 
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hickories. Beyond Beaver Valley it rises into 
a high, flat-topped knoll, on which the chil- 
dren’s playground is situated. West of the 
Reptile House, and beyond the Aguatic Mam- 
mals’ Pond, the fourth ridge’ stretches a 
long, sheltering arm of rocks dnd trees quite 
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The rapid disappearance of all the large 
wild creatures of the United States is now 
well known, and the desire for collections of 
living wild animals has rapidly spread. Of 
public collections the first development is 
the traveling or stationary menagerie, a lim- 
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SNAKE-BIRD, OR DARTER (PLOTUS ANHINGA), FROM ST. JOHNS RIVER, FLORIDA. 


to the southern boundary of the park; and 
along the eastern side of this natural barrier 
against cold west winds will shortly nestle 
the aviaries for eagles and vultures, pheas- 
ants and upland game-birds. Farther north 
this ridge broadens into a plateau, on which, 
in 1901, will rise the Lion House and the 
Monkey House, and a little later the large 
Bird House and the Elephant House. This 
plateau has been named Baird Court, in 
honor of Professor Spencer F’. Baird, former 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. At 
its foot lies Lake Agassiz (to be devoted to a 
large mixed collection of water-fowl), beyond 
which, overlooking all, rises the smooth slope 
of Audubon Hill, crowned with granite rocks 
in a setting of dark-green cedars. 


ited gathering of animals, chiefly foreign, 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined” in prison 
boxes. Then comes the dignified and scien- 
tific zodlogical garden, occupying about 
thirty acres of ground, a formal and com- 
pact museum in which all the hoofed animals 
are confined in pens, with no space for exer- 
cise or free roaming, and seldom with any 
opportunity to provide natural surroundings. 

A broader development, such as we are 
here dealing with, is the zoological park, con- 
sisting of a generous tract of natural woods, 
waters, and meadows, in which wild animals 
enjoy a life of freedom in security and live 
as nearly in a state of nature as is consis- 
tent with sanitation and public safety. 

The two original ideas around which crys- 
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tallized the com- 
plete conception of 
the New York Zoo- 
logical Park were, 
first, to provide a 
series of spacious inclosures in which the 
animals of the temperate zone might be 
shown in free range, amid natural surround- 
ings; and, second, that all other species 
should be provided with the great- 
est possible amount of space, and 
also natural surroundings when- 
ever possible. With the adoption 
of this ambitious policy, the work 
of the New York Zodlogical So- 
ciety was fully cut out. 
It was decided that the first 
effort should be directed toward 
the liberal maintenance of herds 
representing all those species of 
the large hoofed animals of our own continent 
which even yet are unknown to the general- 
ity of people, and particularly 
those which are threatened 
with extinction at no dis- 
tant date. In providing ranges 
for these creatures, as an edu- 
cational measure, special care 
has been taken to select promi- 
nent and ideal situations for 
five important species with 
which Americans should be- 
come personally acquainted, 
and which they should know by 
heart. Two of these, the buffalo and the 
prong-horned antelope, are of special inter- 
est because they are now rare; 
the other three are the elk, the 
moose, and the caribou; and if 
the Zodlogical Society did no 
more than to make these five in- 
teresting types familiarly known 
to the residents and visitors of 
Greater New York, its existence 
would, by that alone, be amply 
justified. In these spacious wild 
pastures the thoughtful visitor 
will find exemplified, to the full- 
est extent possible, the idea of 
providing for each species a setting of nat- 
ural pasture, shade, water, rock, hill, and 
valley which shall at least 
reflect the character of 
its natural haunts. In 
them he may see what is 
meant by “freedom in 
security.” 
In the near future the 
Ne rapid-transit system will 
VoL. LXI.—11. 
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land passengers on the 

Boston Road, within one 

block of the West Farms 

entrance. As the visitor 

enters the grounds, he 

looks over the top of the 

wire fence into a long 

and narrow valley of emerald-green pasture 

which lies between the shady Boston Road 
foot-path and a_ tree-covered 
ridge farther west. Beyond that 
is a wide stretch of rolling mea- 
dow richly set in wild flowers and 
half-wild grass, sinking here and 
there into moist basins where the 
grass is always green and tender. 
This isthe Buffalo Range, and that 
white dot on a high point among 
the cedars, a quarter of a mile 
away, is the famous Rocking 

Stone. The area of this inclosure is twenty 

acres, and in corrals, pools, 

shade, grass, and shelter it 

has everything that even 

the most exacting buffalo 

could ask. It is large 

enough for a herd of thirty ~ 

specimens. At present it 

contains fourteen individ- 

uals, every one of which, 

save this year’s calves, 

has been selected with the 

utmost care, to prevent de- 

terioration from inbreed- 

ing. The herd has been 

started with five different strains of pure 
blood. “Cleveland,” the shaggy 
old patriarch of the herd, was 
caught wild in the Texas Pan- 
handle, in 1887, by C. J. Jones. 

Half-way down the _ slope 

of Rocking Stone Hill, where 
it rapidly falls away toward 
the lower range, visitors are seen 
standing on what appears to be 
a graveled platform, overlook- 
ing the range and the corrals. 
That is the roof 
of the Buffalo 

House, which with great 

pains — been set deeply \ a 

into the steep hillside, in SS Se 

order that its bulk shall 

not loom up into view and 

disfigure a beautiful land- 

scape. Extending fairly 

into the heart of the series 

of paved corrals is a shady 

yard which commands a 


= 
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good view 

of the cor- 

rals above and 

below. This has 

—= been provided 
‘ as a_ studio- 


yard for the exclusive use of artists and 
sculptors who wish to work from living buf- 
falo models. 

On this range the buffaloes are much 
given to wandering, quite as if they enjoyed 


the exercise. A slight alarm is sufficient to 
send the whole bunch dashing away at full 
speed, and the shaggy rascals avail them- 
selves of every excuse for a run. How differ- 
ent is a buffalo range from a buffalo pen! As 
these black monsters—the most of them 
wild stock from the Texas Panhandle— 
stalk along the rocky hilltops, outlined 
against the sky, they look free, natural, and 
wholly fine. 

On the broad, tree-clad knoll which over- 
looks the Buffalo Range from the west will 
soon be erected the building for the winter 
sheltering of the tropical deer, antelopes, 
equines, bovines, and (temporarily) the big 
pachyderms. This will be known as the An- 
telope House. Beyond this charming build- 
ing site and its well-shaded grounds there 
lies a miniature prairie, four acres in extent, 
along the western side of which rises a steep 
ridge crowned with cedars. This inclosure 
is the Prong-horned Antelope Range, and 
contains representatives of a strange and 
interesting species, now found only in the 
United States, and all too rapidly following 
the bison into oblivion. Present indications 
are that it will be our next large species to 
become extinct, and that within a compara- 
tively few years the coyotes of Wyoming 
will gnaw the bones of the last pronghorn. 

But the antelopes are not alone. Out in 
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AQUATIC BIRDS’ HOUSE. 


the middle of their range 
we see several yellow 
mounds of earth, among 
which a dozen lively little 
animals are scurrying 
about, visiting or attend- 
ing to their agricultural 
_pursuits. Until the posting 
of a certain label, many 
visitors believed that these 
prairie-dogs had escaped 
from the fenced “ village” 
on the other side of the 
walk. They represent one 
of a number of experi- 
ments in wild-animal colo- 
nization which for some 
months have been proceeding in various por- 
tions of the Zoological Park. Last year about 
twenty prairie-dogs were planted inthe range, 
on a dry hillside where the soil was of good 
depth, and were inclosed by a flimsy tempo- 
rary fence—which they laughed at gleefully 
and ignored. But the fence served its pur- 
pose. The “dogs” began to burrow, as was 
intended, and in a few days it was removed. 
These fat little fellows, living absolutely 
free in the range, rearing their young and 
feeding on the fare that nature provides, 
not only bring to us a bit of the wild West, 
but they are also the healthiest and finest 
specimens of their kind in any vivarium we 
know, not even excepting the inhabitants 
of the model village fifty feet north of the 
free colony. The walls of that inclosure go 
down to bed-rock, and the eighty-foot circle 
is virgin soil which cannot cave in and 
smother its inhabitants, as frequently hap- 
pens in hand-made villages. On May 24, fif- 
teen young prairie-dogs, as large as rats, 
were visible in the fenced village simulta- 
neously, and eleven in the colony, feeding, 
playing, or basking in the sun. 

The Elk Range is a wide, grassy valley 
twelve hundred feet long, lying between two 
ridges. On its eastern side it is bordered by 
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a stretch of timber which in summer affords 
a cool and delightful retreat from the heat 
of the sun. At the head of the valley lies 
a pond in which the elk are very fond of 
bathing in warm weather, and which contrib- 
utes very materially to their health. In the 
autumn, when the elk are fully dressed for 
the winter, when their antlers are at their 
finest, their colors the brightest, and they 
are fat from good grazing, there are few 
finer pictures in animated nature than that 
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serve the double purpose of making their 
occupants very conspicuous, and of afford- 
ing them a proper proportion of sunlight 
and shade, high ground and also miniature 
swamps. 

It is a part of the society’s plan that each 
one of these ranges shall contain, at an early 
date, a herd of from ten to fifteen individ- 
uals, showing all stages of development from 
the young to the adult. Great care is being 
taken to secure young specimens that have 
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made by this herd as it is seen against a 
background of russet and bronze and scarlet 
foliage of oaks, maples, and sumacs. It is 
at this time that the king of the Cervide is 
seen at his best, and his challenge is bugled 
across the glassy surface of the pond. 
Along the northwestern side of the park 
are many acres of knolls and hollows, clothed 
with open forest of oak, chestnut, beech, 
elm, tulip, hickory, and ash, full of sunlit 
glades and brushy hillsides, such as deer, 
moose, and caribou love to frequent. These 
are the deer ranges, and in them the wild 
herds roam in comparative freedom, as con- 
tented and prosperous as they ever were in 
their native forests of Minnesota, Canada, 
Newfoundland, or the White Mountains. 
Prominently situated on the western side 
of the walk which leads down Birds’ Valley 
are the Moose Range and theCaribou Range, 
both of which have been located there to 


been captured wild, instead of cage-bred in- 
dividuals that have been stunted by close 
confinement or injured by inbreeding. 

All the fences in and around the ranges 
and corrals for hoofed animals are of 
hard steel wire of a pattern which is very 
elastic, so strong that nothing less than a 
locomotive can break through it, and so 
nearly invisible that it does not mar land- 
scape effects in the very least. Next to 
actual inspection, the character of our 
game ranges may best be judged from 
the accompanying illustrations of scenes 
within them, the details of which have 
been reproduced with fidelity, extenuating 
nothing. 

Come with me to the Lookout Rock, just 
off Osborn’s Walk, where the corners of four 
ranges come together, and scramble to its 
top. As you suddenly rise into view, eight 
Virginia deer, wildas hawks and lithe as grey- 
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BUFFALO FIGHT.—BUFFALO HOUSE IN THE DISTANCE, 





THE 


hounds, spring to their 

feet,and, with their mass- 

ivewhite tails held straight 

aloft, go bounding down 

the slope, and cross the 

brook in one flying leap. 

Occasionally you will see 

one leap high over the 

back of another in its 

haste to reach the oppo- 

site hill. No wonder this 

species is called the 

“ white-tailed,” “ flag- 

tailed,” and “fan-tailed” deer, for by that 
startling token may you in- 
stantly recognize it anywhere. 
I wish it might be the visi- 
tor’s fortune to see “ Montana 

Billy,” the mule-deer buck, take »_, 
a flight diagonally across the > 

hollow in his range, from one 
corner to the opposite, in those 
wonderful stiff-legged jumps, 
both far and high, by which he 
flies along, merely spurning the 

earth occasionally with his 
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to determine the result 
of the venture. Al- 
though the Zoological ¢ 
Society felt quite cer- | 
tain that its Bear Dens 
were correctly located 
and planned, their first 
year of occupancy was 
watched with anxious 
interest. 

A partial offset to the 
sorrows of zodlogical 
park people over the 


death of their pets is the genuine joy they 


feel whenever a fretting and 
miserable captive is taken out 
of close confinement and liber- 
ated in a place so spacious that 
the transition brings partial 
freedom and happiness. It is 
of keen interest to note how 
liberty affects different animals 
when it is bestowed upon them. 
With the majority, the ruling 
impulse is to run away, and 


hide as completely as possible from the ter- 


rors of the box. Most car- 

nivores hasten to burrow, 

or hide in their sleeping- - 

dens. Buffaloes look 

about for a few moments 

in a dazed way, roll on , 

the ground with a delight 

that is almost fierce, then 

begin to graze as if quite 

at home. Most large birds 

stretch their wings, flap 

them repeatedly at full ieee gaze up at the 

sky, ruffle and shake their feathers, and ex- 

claim, “Thank goodness, I am free at last!” 
Ducks, pelicans, geese, and 
swans hurry into the water, and 
for half an hour or more bathe 


f toes. The first time I saw 
him do it, the ground, the 
cedars, and the bushes were 
covered with snow, the woods 
were silent—and, in a flash, 
I was back again in the Bad 
Lands of the Musselshell, 
with a rifle in my hand, and 
the winter shooting season 
wide open. But that is past, 
and we kill deer no more. 
There are “not enough of 

them to go round.” 
Look north across Osborn’s Walk, and you 
will see a herd of six exqui- 
sitely spotted axis deer (which 
lived through our winter very 


well) grazing near a fine little 


bunch of pure-blooded fallow : 


deer, and a curious heavy- 


and play in a perfect abandon 
of delight. 
The effect of our bear yards 


bodied brown animal with 
stocky antlers, called the equine 
deer. If you turn and look southward, you 
: will see the Euro- 
pean red deer, be- 
yond which are the 
moose. 

The building of an 
installation for bears 
is very much like 
matrimony: it re- 
quires a cold winter 
and a hot summer 


upon the health and spirits of 
their occupants has been noted 
with the same interest which watches the 
result of a costly surgical operation. After 
all our fore- 

thought, labor, 

and expenditure, 

could it be possi- 

ble that bears 

would not thrive 

and be happy in 

such seemingly ~ 

perfect quarters 
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as the liberality of the 
society had provided 
with never a demur 
on the score of cost? 
When the grizzly 
and black bear cubs 
from Alaska, Colorado, and the Adirondacks 
were liberated in the dens, they galloped 
around the floor a fewtimes, then fell to chas- 
ing and wrestling with one another like West- 
ernschool-boys. Theyraced in madscrambles 
up the rocks, up the slanting tree-trunks 
and down again, around and into the pools; 
and for eight months they have enjoyed an al- 
most continuous series of wrestling-matches. 
The ample space for running, and the high 
rocks and trees for 
climbing, have led these 
bears to take as much 
exercise as they would 
have had in the same 
time had theyremained ,/ 
in their wild haunts. 
They are as happy as 
the days are long, and 
the hope that the rocks 
and trees would tempt 
them to exercise vigor- 
ously, and develop good bone and muscle, 
has been realized beyond all expectations. 
Without exception, all are good-tempered 
animals, and although their play is very 
rough, there is no fighting. 
‘ The Bear Dens are situated in the narrow 
valley east of the Reptile House, and inclose 
the western side and northern end of Rock- 
ing Stone Hill. Against the base of the bare 
granite cliff, a spacious floor of concrete has 
been divided transversely by light and open 
steel fences ten feet high, with a two-foot 
overhang at the top. 
This cage-work runs up 
the face of the cliff, and 
along its top, ten feet 
back from the edge. 
After a trial of many 
different colors, the 
ironwork was painted a 
dull olive shade, which 
has proved very satis- 
factory to the eye, and 
in harmony with the 
rocks and trees. Along the base of the cliff 
extends a series of dry and warm sleeping- 
dens, faced with weathered granite rock so 
carefully selected and joined together that 
at a little distance the whole construction 
seems to be a part of the hill. 
Each den is 32 by 70 feet in ground-plan, 
Vou. LXI.—12. 


and the facilities for climbing on rocks 
and trees are such that no well-regulated 
bear can long resist them. Each inclosure 
is provided with three spacious and dry 
sleeping-dens and a bathing-pool; and all 
have an abundance of sunlight, shade, and 
pure water. 

The Polar Bears’ Den, with a very large 
swimming-pool, now under construction, is 
under the northern cliff, 
anditscompletion in the 
near future will afford 
the facilitiesfor bathing 
which the polar bears’ 
aquatic habits impera- 
tively require. This is 
the finest den of the 
entire series. In due time the present dens 
will be doubled in number by an extension 
southward. The total cost of the first four 
bear dens and the eight wolf and fox dens 
was $20,050. 

At the very beginning of work on the gen- 
eral plan of the Zoological Park, it was de- 
termined that the grand army of gnawing 
animals (Rodentia) inhabiting North Amer- 
ica to the number of more than four hun- 
dred species should be adequately provided 
for and represented. Excepting hares, the 
beaver, and a few 
squirrels, few indeed 
are the animals of 
this great order 
now to be seen in 
zoological gardens; 
and yet there are 
many species of squir- 
rels, spermophiles, 
and chipmunks so handsomely colored, so 
graceful and so active in exhibiting them- 
selves, that they deserve to be classed with 
the most beautiful mammals of the world. 
Note, for example, Prevost’s squirrel, the gi- 
gantic Malabar squirrel, and our own Abert’s 
squirrel, golden-mantled and _ silver-sided 
ground-squirrels, and the Rocky Mountain 
chipmunk, the latter as perfect a little elf as 
nature ever formed. 

Of the extensive series of outdoor cages, 

trees, and other 
accommodations 

that have been 

planned for ro- 

on dents, the pres- 

besos ent Burrowing 
Rodents’ Quests are to be regarded as 
the beginning. Along the abrupt edge of 
the plateau south of the Reptile House, 
shaded and sheltered by a line of trees, we 
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have constructed fifteen inclosures, each 10 
by 20 feet. Each one has masonry walls go- 
ing down to bed-rock, and thorough drain- 
age. The interiors are fitted up with wea- 
thered rocks, logs, and stumps artistically 
arranged, and each yard is set in grass and 
completely inclosed by wire netting. 

The proportions of this installation have 
been designed on a new principle. The roof 
has been so placed that as a person of aver- 
age height stands upon the walk, the pitch 
of the roof follows the line of vision so closely 
that with most persons no portionof the wire- 
work roof is visible—only the top horizontal 
bar of the front. 

The marmots, spermophiles, and other 
deep burrowers can go down from three to 
four feet,—quite beyond the reach of frost, 
—but the rock- and log-dwellers are espe- 
cially provided for according to their own de- 
sires. As its name implies, this installation 
is intended for burrowing rodents only, but 
during our first year it must accommodate, 
temporarily, several arboreal species. So 
far as we know, this plan for the exhibition 
of burrowing rodents is quite new. 

Of course there are many species of bur- 
rowing rodents so nocturnal, and also so shy, 
that nothing can induce them to show them- 
selves in the daytime. Only careful experi- 
ments can determine which species repay 
keeping, and which are failures for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The intention is to procure 
and exhibit, of the multitude of small species, 
only those types which will best convey to the 
mind of the visitor a good general conception 
of the splendid fauna which this country still 
contains. 

True to its avowed purpose to promote z00- 
logical knowledge, the society decided that 
its first large building should be erected in a 
field of ignorance which in America is almost 
unbroken. In view of the fact that there was 
then in all America only one public collec- 
tion of living reptiles (at Philadelphia), that 
in exhibition collections even our best z00- 
logical museums are sadly behind the times, 
and that very few people have ever had an 
opportunity to learn even the outlines of 
reptilian classification, the society went to 
work eagerly, even joyously, to erect a great 
Reptile House, and fill it to overflowing with 
living contents. It was completed on Novem- 
ber 7, 1899, and at last there is one place in 
New York city wherein it is possible to see 
crocodilians, serpents, lizards, turtles, tor- 
toises, and amphibians in orderly array and 
appropriate surroundings, in excellent health, 
and correctly labeled. 
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In accordance with the fixed policy of the 
society, the ground-plan of the Reptile 
House was prepared by the director, and 
while it contains several ideas drawn from 
the London Reptile House, its main features 
are original. The building stands very nearly 
at the geographical center of the park, and 
is snugly ensconced in the southern edge of 
the fine open forest which stretches away 
southward from Lake Agassiz. 

Like all animal buildings, it is only one 
story high; but the roof of its central portion 
is both lofty and broad. As the visitor ap- 
proaches it, he is impressed by the generous 
breadth of the pilasters and facings of gray 
limestone, and the beautifully ornamented 
cornice of sculptured heads of alligators, 
turtles, and tortoises. So freely has Indiana 
limestone been used in the front of the build- 
ing, the warm buff mottled brick which 
really forms the walls is scarcely noticed 
until the ends of the structure are inspected. 
Although but one story in height, the archi- 
tectural effect of the building is really quite 
imposing. 

The total length of this building is 146 
feet, its greatest width 100 feet, and it cost 
$50,500. Taken all in all, it is a complicated 
machine for dispensing space, heat, light, 
ventilation, and water under perfect control. 

The first room beyond the entrance is 
really a large lobby, and because it is always 
cooler than the main hall it is devoted to 
reptiles of the temperate zone. In its cen- 
ter, as an obstacle for the crowd to carom 
upon as it endeavors to “keep to the right,” 
is an aquarium tank containing four giant 
salamanders from Japan. But the visitor 
does not, on his first visit, linger long in the 
lobby, being impelled straight forward by 
curiosity to see what is beyond. 

The main hall isa grand room. Including 
the conservatory, which really is an integral 
part of it, it is 120 feet long by 46 feet wide. 
The roof is supported on steel arches which 
completely span the main hall, without any 
central supporting columns. With an abun- 
dance of light, a series of tall and finely fin- 
ished glass-fronted cages along the east end 
and north side, plants everywhere, and for a 
climax the alligator pool, backed by a tropi- 
cal jungle, at the extreme western end, it 
is a very imposing interior. 

The large serpents and lizards occupy the 
tall cages along the walls. In table cases and 
aquaria along the eastern wall are the rep- 
tiles of the Zodlogical Park and a very good 
collection of amphibians. Down the center 
of the hall extends the turtle crawl, 40 
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feet long and 10 feet wide, its surface two 
and a half feet above the floor, and divided 
into ten sections by glass plates a foot wide, 
set on edge. This feature is entirely new, 
and as an experiment it is a success. A 
stream of water, a foot deep and three feet 
wide, flows between sand and gravel banks, 
set with growing plants of carefully selected 
species. All along one side of the stream 
lies a half-buried chestnut log, with the bark 
upon it, which is the favorite resting-place 
for about a hundred fresh-water turtles, rep- 
resenting more than twenty-five species; and 
no doubt these creatures are as contented 
and happy as they look. 

The most striking single feature of the 
Reptile House interior is the alligator pool, 
which is another new departure in the 
keeping of saurians. The pool is 35 by 
9 feet, and contains four feet of water, 
heated to 90° F. On the farther side of the 
pool are spacious gravel banks, beyond which 
rises a dense maze of palms, Spanish bayo- 
nets, and other tropical plants, represent- 
ing a living jungle. Leaning over the pool 
is a tree resembling a live-oak, overgrown 
with tillandsias, orchids, and Spanish moss 
from Florida. A flood of light streams 
down upon the pool and its banks, the water 
is warmed by concealed pipes, and the six 
alligators are so contented that they have 
long since ceased to be vicious. Being prop- 
erly warmed, they feed freely, grow rapidly, 
and are always ready for a meal. The larg- 
est specimen, called “Jumbo,” now twelve 
feet six inches in length, has added six 
inches to himself since he was placed in the 
pool last November. When the sea-lions are 
removed to their big pool in Baird Court, the 
one they nowoccupy will be the summer home 
of the large alligators now in the building. 

The room in the eastern end of the build- 
ing, corresponding to the conservatory, is to 
be devoted wholly to the tortoises as soon 
as the temporary lunch-room now there is 
replaced by the Rocking Stone Restaurant. 

In forming the various collections of rep- 
tiles, much care was taken to represent ade- 
quately each of the great reptilian orders. 
On the opening day, November 8, 1899, the 
reptile catalogue showed seventy-eight spe- 
cies of reptiles, represented by five hundred 
and eleven specimens. Special attention has 
been paid to exhibiting a large collection of 
the venomous serpents of America, and this 
series now contains twelve species. 

The keen interest manifested in the reptil- 
ian collection amply justifies the society’s 
estimate of the need for the Reptile House. 
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On Sundays, when it is possible for men to 
leave their business and bring their wives and 
children to the Zoological Park, the building 
is crowded. Outside the entrance, knowing 
people form in line in order to get nearest 
the cases, and the lock-step is maintained 
until the entire circuit of the interior has 
been traversed. The labeling of the collec- 
tions will presently be extended far beyond 
what it has been possible to provide thus far. 

America’s unusually rich series of water- 
birds naturally suggested special facilities 
for their care and display. As a rule, it is 
only the student who pauses to examine in 
detail large collections of small birds; but 
such large and attractive species as fla- 
mingos, ibises, storks, egrets, herons, peli- 
cans, geese, swans, and ducks appeal to every 
one. These birds of showy plumage and 
ready wing naturally suggested a cage of 
grand proportions, with living trees and 
shrubs, a pool of water, and so spacious 
every way that flight within it would be not 
only possible but enjoyable. The outcome of 
this idea is the great Flying Cage, a verita- 
ble colossus of its kind, 152 feet long, 72 feet 
wide, and 55 feet high. A block of ten three- 
story houses could stand within it, with a 
ten-foot sidewalk in front, and back yards 
twenty-five feet deep. Three forest-trees 
have been inclosed by the cage, many sap- 
lings and shrubs grow within it, and a spa- 
cious pool of living water, bordered by a 
profusion of aquatic plants, makes this water- 
birds’ paradise quite complete. The trees 
afford shade, shelter, and nesting-places for 
the egrets, herons, storks, and ibises,and the 
lakelet and the shrubbery are the homes of 
the ducks, geese, and flamingos. In all cap- 
tive bird life, I know of no other sight so 
inspiring as these clean, bright birds, flying 
in joyous exercise, wheeling and circling to 
and fro in the upper regions of this great 
wire-inclosed section of nature. With condi- 
tions which make it possible, herons, egrets, 
and ibises are as fond of flying as monkeys 
are of climbing. Duririg the whole of the past 
summer a wild night-heron has haunted the 
vicinity of the Flying Cage, and very often 
was seen perching on its top, to get as near 
as possible to his relatives within. 

I think that visitors consider the Flying 
Cage the greatest wonder and novelty, and 
also the most beautiful open-air feature, in 
the park. The birds within it are healthy and 
happy, and it is a pleasure to watch them at 
their work and play. The cage consists of 
huge Gothic arches of four-inch steel pipe, 
over which is spread a specially made gal- 
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vanized-wire netting of two-inch mesh. The 
whole structure cost, exclusive of the pool 
and planting, $8500. It is the only flying 
cage in this country, and it is considerably 
larger than the cages 
which serve the same 
purpose in three of 
the zodlogical gardens 
of Europe. 

It happens that oc- 
casionally New York 
State is visited by a 
winter of subarctic 
severity, which the 
birds of the Flying 
Cage could notendure 
without close shelter 
and some heat. This 
fact gave rise to the 
Aquatic Birds’ House. 
As planned by the di- 
rector, it was to have 
been a house of sub- 
stantial but compar- 
atively cheap con- 
struction, with a roof 
composed wholly of 
glass. It was finally 
determined, however, 
that inasmuch as this 
was to be the society’s 
first building, it would 
be wise to have it uni- 
form in style with the 
Reptile, the Monkey, 
the Lion, and other 
large houses of the 
first class, so that 
from it the public 
might judge fairly the society’s ideas of Zo0- 
logical Park architecture. The result was a 
building of decided architectural beauty, at 
a cost of $26,000 instead of $10,000 
as originally planned. It is built of 
buff mottled brick, Indiana lime- 
stone, and terra-cotta to match, and 
is roofed with copper. “On each cor- 
ner sits a figure of the brown peli- 
can, and over each entrance ap- 
pears a pelican in full flight through 
the seal of the Zodlogical Society 
—all of these done in terra-cotta, 
by Mr. A. P. Proctor. 

On entering the building, the 
visitor first beholds in the center 
of the main floor a flying cage 38 
feet long, 16 feet wide, and 16 
feet high, raised a foot and a half 
above the floor of the building. 
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Its center is a pool of water fed by a spray 
fountain, surrounded by banks of clean sand, 
dead tree-stubs, and rustic nesting-boxes. 
During the winter season this cage is quite 
filled with the birds, which on the ap- 
proach of warm weather are liberated in 
the big Flying Cage. During the past winter 
and spring was shown most strikingly the 
value of space to captive birds. They were 
happy, healthy, and interesting, and as active 
as circumstances would permit. Even the 
big and seemingly heavy pelicans rejoiced in 
the privilege of rising with whistling wings, 
flapping slowly and majestically across the 
pool, and settling on the sand in the farthest 
corner of the cage. The death-rate in this 
cage, even during the winter, was almost a 
cipher. The temperature of the building was 
maintained quite evenly at about 65° F. Al- 
though the water of the fountain was almost 
icy cold, the flamingos stood in its chilly 
shower all winter long, save when actually 
driven away by other occupants of the cage. 

Along each interior wall of the Aquatic 
Birds’ House is a series of seven cages, each 
nine feet long by six feet wide, to accommo- 
date smaller groups of water-birds, and also 
to confine the great blue herons and other 
species which are too quarrelsome to live in 
the large central cage. Although designed 
solely for water-birds, the absence of other 
aviaries and of the principal bird house (to 
stand in Baird Court) has rendered it neces- 
sary to quarter here temporarily quite a 
number of species which really are inter- 
lopers. This is the reason, also, why the 
exterior cages are to-day occupied by the 
eagles, condors, hawks, owls, and other birds 
of prey instead of water-birds. 

A dead wall behind live animals is an 
abomination unto nature. In equipping the 
Bird House it was decided to try the experi- 
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ment of painting an appropriate landscape 
on each wall, behind the side cages. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Robert Blum has painted in oil- 
colors, on the western wall, a landscape rep- 
resenting an actual scene on the edge of the 
Florida Everglades (see headpiece), while on 
the eastern wall was portrayed a Northern 
marsh, with hills in the distance. Both were 
executed in quiet tones, and with such fine 
atmospheric effect that the dead walls have 
disappeared, the distance is magnificent, and 
the experiment is pronounced a most grati- 
fying success. It is safe to predict that this 
idea will be carried out in a striking manner 
in other animal buildings. 

In the eastern series of side cages is placed 
the diving-birds’ tank,—a large aquarium 
full of filtered water crystal-clear, —in which 
snake-birds and penguins give interesting 
exhibitions of diving in pursuit of live fish. 
Here, as in no other way, the movements 
of birds under water can be studied and 
sketched from life. 

It has been said many times that the 
Zodlogical Society has made rapid progress 
in its work. Although it is not yet time to 
write its history, it is impossible to end these 
notes without rendering unto Cesar some of 
the things that are Cesar’s. 

The society which created the Zoological 
Park owes its existence and its success to 
the good judgment, business energy, and 
genuine devotion of its executive committee 
of eight persons, backed by the twenty-eight 
other members of the board of managers, 
and a total active membership of eight hun- 
dred and twenty-seven of the best men and 
women of New York and neighboring cities. 
The attention of the committee to the work 
in hand has been constant and tireless. 
Not only has it been given to matters of 
prime importance, but it has also been lav- 
ishly bestowed upon matters of detail; and 
there are few features of work in the park 
which do not bear the visible impress of the 
careful suggestion, criticism, and direction 
of Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, chair- 
man of the executive committee, and of 
Madison Grant, general secretary of the 
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society. The park has also had the valuable 
counsel, support, and oversight of the other 
members of this committee, ex-Governor 
Morton, John L. Cadwalader, Philip Schuy- 
ler, John S. Barnes, William White Niles, 
and Charles T. Barney. The committee is 
composed wholly of workers, and every mem- 
ber has taken an active part in certain 
stages of the work. 

Through the generosity of private individ- 
uals the society has already expended $219,- 
000 in the Zoological Park, and must supply 
enough more to make up a round quarter 
of a million. The city of New York has 
furnished the grounds free of rental, and 
$425,000 in money, of which only $115,000 
has been expended up to date, for the 
construction of the necessary walks, roads, 
water-lines, fences, entrances, restaurants, 
grading, and planting, and for the erection of 
the Lion House and the Monkey House. The 
city provides an annual fund for mainte- 
nance, and the park is open free to the pub- 
lic on five days of each week, and on all 
holidays and Sundays. The city government 
has always manifested toward the society a 
spirit of cordial helpfulness and cooperation, 
which is not only very gratifying, but abso- 
lutely indispensable to rapid and satisfactory 
progress. 

The work already accomplished in the 
Zoological Park represents about one third 
of the whole undertaking. The construc- 
tion work now in progress includes the 
Monkey House, Lion House, Rocking Stone 
Restaurant, Service Building, and additional 
walks, roads, sewers, and water-lines. All 
of these features will be finished by the end 
of 1901. In the future looms up a third 
mountain of endeavor—the Antelope House, 
Elephant and Bird Houses, the Adminis- 
tration Building, and more aviaries and 
small installations than there is space to 
name. 

Let us hope that nothing will occur to 
halt or hinder the steady progress of the 
Zodlogical Society until in the completed 
Zodlogical Park it beholds the full realiza- 
tion of its ambitious dreams. 
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Author of “A History of the People of the United States.” 


THIRTY YEARS OF PREPARATION. 


WEBSTER’S FATHER. 


NE hundred and fifty years ago, when New 
Hampshire was a royal province, when 
the frontier of civilization had not been 
pushed farther up the Merrimac than Con- 
cord, when the French still held the Missis- 
sippi valley, the Great Lakes, and the river 
St. Lawrence, and were about to build their 
forts at the headwaters of the Alleghany, 
when events were hurrying on the seven 
years’ struggle that was to settle once and 
for all who should rule America, a band of 
hardy pioneers took up land under patent, 
and, in the heart of the forest, some eighteen 
miles north of Concord, laid the foundation 
of Major Stevens’s town. 

The venture was scarcely started when the 
storm of war burst upon the country, and 
not until the victory on the Plains of Abra- 
ham gave peace and quiet to the frontier 
did Stevenstown, soon renamed Salisbury, 
begin to thrive. Another band of back- 
woodsmen then made it their home, and 
among these was a young Indian-fighter of 
four-and-twenty, Ebenezer Webster. He 
came of a race of commonwealth-builders 
who, for a century past, had lived and fought 
on the soil of New Hampshire, and was him- 
self a splendid type of sturdy and vigorous 
manhood. Born at Kingston, his youth was 
passed in the exciting times of King George’s 
War, when the French and Indians were 
harrying the frontier, and when all New 
England rang with joy over the capture of 
the fortress of Louisburg. He was fifteen 
when the surrender of Fort Necessity 
opened the Seven Years’ War in serious 
earnest, and before it ended he saw service 
that was no child’s play in a famous corps 
known as Rogers’ Rangers. 

The war over, Ebenezer Webster came 
back to the settlements, selected Stevens- 


town as his future home, took up land, and 
built a log cabin, to which, a year later, he 
brought a wife. The town was then on the 
very edge of the frontier, and as his cabin 
was farther north than any other, not a 
habitation save those of the red man lay be- 
tween him and Canada. In this wilderness 
home five children were born before the 
mother died, after ten years of wedded life, 
and the father brought to it as his second 
wife Abigail Eastman. 

Wringing a livelihood from such a soil in 
such a climate was hard enough at any time, 
but the task was now made more difficult 
still by the opening of the long struggle be- 
tween the colonies and the mother-country, 
and the constant demand on his time for 
services, both civil and military. Now we 
see him, after the fights at Concord and Lex- 
ington, hurrying at the head of his company 
to join the forces around Boston; now home 
again to serve as delegate to the convention 
which framed the first constitution of New 
Hampshire. Now we see him, a true minute- 
man, resigning his captaincy and hastening 
to serve under Washington, in an hour of 
dire need at White Plains; then home again 
to become a member of a committee to pre- 
vent forestalling and to regulate the prices 
of commodities. Now we behold him at the 
head of seventy men pushing through the 
wilderness for the relief of Ticonderoga; 
now returning when he hears of the evacua- 
tion of the fort, and reaching home just in 
time to lead back another band that fought 
gallantly at Bennington. Once again at 
home we find him at the head of more com- 
mittees to regulate prices, to enlist the 
town’s quota for the Continental army, and 
finally in command of four companies raised 
to aid in the defense of West Point. Public 
services of such various sorts bespeak a man 
with a will not easily bent, with a capacity 
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to do equal to any emergency, with a pa- 
triotism rising above all considerations of 
self; a man courageous, resourceful, self- 
reliant, and commanding the entire confidence 
and respect of his fellows. 

By the time Cornwallis surrendered and 
the fighting ended, three more children had 
been added to the little flock. The log cabin 
had now become too small, and a farm-house 
was built near by. It was the typical New 
England farm-house of the day—one story 
high, clapboarded, with the chimney in the 
center, the door in the middle of the south 
side, four rooms on the ground floor, and a 
lean-to in the rear for a kitchen; and in this 
house, on January 18, 1782, another son was 
born, and named Daniel. 

When the child was a year and more old 
the parents moved to the banks of the Mer- 
rimac, to Elms Farm, a place of some local 
interest, for on it, within a cabin whose site 
was plainly visible in Webster’s day, had 
been perpetrated one of the many Indian 
massacres that make up so much of frontier 
history, and near this had stood one of the 
last of the forts built to protect the inhabi- 
tants of Salisbury and the neighboring towns 
against the savages. 


THE BOY WEBSTER. 


As the boy grew in years and stature his life 
was powerfully affected by the facts that he 
was the youngest son and ninth child in a 
family of ten; that his health was far from 
good; that he showed tastes and mental 
traits that stood out in marked contrast 
with those of his brothers and sisters; and 
that he was, from infancy, the pet of the 
family. Such daily work as a farmer’s lad 
was then made to do was not for him. Yet 
he was expected to do something, and might 
have been seen barefooted, in frock and 
trousers, astride of the horse that dragged 
the plow between the rows of corn, or rak- 
ing hay, or binding the wheat the reapers 
cut, or following the cows to pasture in the 
morning and home again at night, or tend- 
ing logs in his father’s sawmill. When such 
work was to be done it was his custom to 
take a book along, set the log, hoist the 
gates, and while the saw passed slowly 
through the tree-trunk, an operation which, 
in those days, consumed some twenty min- 
utes, he would settle himself comfortably 
and read. 

He was taught to read, he tells us, by his 
mother and sister at so early an age that he 
never knew the time when he could not pe- 
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ruse the Bible with ease. With this humble 
beginning, his further education was in- 
trusted to the village schoolmaster. The 
town of Salisbury was then so divided for 
school purposes that the district in which 
Webster lived stretched away from the Mer- 
rimac River to the hills several miles off, and 
had within it three rude log school-houses. 
One stood near the river-bank, another was 
on the old North Road, and the third in the 
west end of the township. So little was 
there attractive in this backwoods commu- 
nity that the wandering schoolmaster seems 
never to have visited it, and his place was 
filled by some humble resident who added to 
the profits of his farm or his store by keep- 
ing the district schools, teaching spelling, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic for a few 
weeks each year, and receiving in return the 
pittance of a few dollars. It was in the shop 
kept by one of these teachers that Daniel, 
while still a mere child, first beheld a copy of 
the Federal Constitution, printed with gor- 
geous adornment on a cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Attracted probably by the eagle, 
the flags, and the brilliant coloring, he bought 
the handkerchief, read the text, and “from 
this,” says he, “I learned either that there 
was a constitution or that there were thir- 
teen States.” 

Most parents were then content to send 
their boys and girls when school was kept 
in the house nearest to their homes. But 
the father of Daniel was determined to give 
his son the best education the land afforded, 
so he was made to follow the master from 
place to place. When school was held in the 
middle house, but a few miles off, he walked 
to and fro each day; when at the western 
end of the district, Daniel was boarded out 
in some family near by. When no schooling 
was to be had the boy roamed the woods and 
fields with a rough old British sailor who.e 
taught him to row and to fish, and filled 
his head with stories of bloody fights and 
strange adventures on land and sea. For 
Jack had served under Admiral Byng in the 
Mediterranean; had deserted from the garri- 
son at Gibraltar; had wandered through 
Spain, France, and Holland; had been ar- 
rested and sent back to the army; had fought 
at Meriden; had come over to Boston with 
Gage; had thrice marched up Bunker Hill on 
the ever-memorable day in June; had de- 
serted to the Continentals; had enlisted in a 
New Hampshire regiment, and, the war over, 
had built a little cabin on one corner of the 
Elms Farm. 

In 1791, when Daniel had just turned nine, 





DRAWN BY B. WEST CLINEDINST. 


WEBSTER READING IN THE SAWMILL. 


a new honor which deeply affected his later 


career came to his father. The many evi- 
dences of confidence and esteem a grateful 
community had bestowed on Ebenezer Web- 
ster in the dark days of the Revolution did 
not cease with the war. The leader in strife 
remained a leader in peace, was sent year 
after year first to one and then to the other 
branch of the Assembly, was a delegate to 
the convention which ratified the Federal 
Constitution, and finally, in 1791, was placed 
VoL. LXI.—13. 


on the bench of the Court of Common Pleas 
for the county in which he resided. These 
courts were composed of a presiding judge, 
always an able lawyer, and two side justices, 
usually laymen of hard common sense and 
sterling integrity; and it was to one of these 
side justiceships that Ebenezer Webster was 
appointed. The office was one of honor and 
dignity, and carried with it an annual salary 
of several hundred dollars, just enough to 
enable the father to go on with his long- 
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cation of Daniel. 

Of his five sons, Ebe- 
nezer, David, and Joseph 
had grown to manhood, 
were settled in life, and 
long past the school age. 
To educate the two re- 
maining, Ezekiel and 
Daniel, was beyond his 
means. But if his longing 
to see at least one son rise 
above the humble calling 
of a farmer was to be 
gratified, it must be one 
of these, and to choose 
which cost the father a 


DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, 
THE SECOND ACADEMY BUILDING, PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY, AS IT STOOD WHEN ATTENDED BY 
DANIEL WEBSTER IN 1796, 
When he was gone my father called me 
to him, and we sat down beneath the elm 
on a haycock. Hesaid: ‘Myson, thatisa 
worthy man; he is a member of Congress; 
he goesto Philadelphia and gets six dollars 
a day, while I toil here. It is because he 
had an education which I never had. If I 
had had his education I should have been 
in Philadelphia in his place. I came near 
it as it was. But I missed it, and now I 
must work here.’ ‘My dear father,’ said 
I, ‘you shall not work; brother and I will 
work for you, and we will wear our hands 
out, and you shall rest.’ And I remember 
to have cried, and I cry now at the rec- 
ollection. ‘My child,’ said he, ‘it is of 
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DRAWN BY 6. WEST CLINEDINST. 


“ WEBSTER’S HOUSE,” DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, WHERE 
DANIEL WEBSTER ROOMED WHEN A STUDENT. 


bitter struggle. He met it with the un- 
faltering courage which marked the 
man, made his decision, and one day in 
1795 announced his determination. “On 
a hot day in July,” said Webster, de- 
scribing the scene many years later, “it 
must have been in one of the last years 
of Washington’s administration, I was 
making hay with my father, just where 
I now see a remaining elm-tree. About 
the middle of the forenoon the Hon. 
Abiel Foster, M.C., who lived in Can- 
terbury, six miles off, called at the house 
and came into the field to see my father. DANIEL WEBSTER’S HOUSE IN PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


DRAWN BY 8. WEST CLINEDINST 





DANIEL WEBSTER. 


no importance to me. I now live but for my 
children. I could not give your elder brothers 
the advantages of knowledge, but I can do 
something for you. Exert yourself, improve 
your opportunities, learn, learn, and when I 
am gone you will not need to go through the 
hardships which I have undergone, and which 
have made me an old man before my time.’” 


DRAWN BY B. WEST CLINEDINST. 
ROOM IN WHICH DANIEL WEB- 
STER WAS BORN, SALISBURY, N. H. 

(PRESENT CONDITION.) 


EDUCATION. 


ALMOST a year passed, 
however, before the plan 
so long cherished was 
fairly started, and Daniel, 
dressed in a brand-new 
home-made suit and 
astride a side-saddle, rode 
with his father to Exeter 
to be entered at the fa- 
mous academy founded by 
John Phillips. The prin- 
cipal then and forty years 
thereafter was Dr. Ben- 
jamin Abbot, one of the 
greatest teachers our 
country has yet produced. 
As the doctor was ill, the 
duty of examining the 
new pupil fell to Joseph S. Buckminster, 
then an usher at the academy, but destined 
to influence strongly the religious life of 
New England. It was the custom of the 
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declaim. Long a: te 
est orator of the day he said to a friend: 
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doctor, we are told, to conduct the examina- 
tion of applicants with pompous ceremony, 
and that, imitating him, young Buckminster 
summoned Webster to his presence, put on 
his hat, and said, “ Well, sir, what is your 
age?” “Fourteen,” was the reply. “Take 
this Bible, my lad, and read that chapter.” 
The passage given him wasSt. Luke’sdramat- 
ic description of the con- 
spiring of Judas with the 
chief priests and scribes, 
of the Last Supper, of the 
betrayal by Judas, of the 
three denials of Peter, and 
of the scene in the house 
of the high priest. But 
young Webster was equal 
to the test, and read the 
whole passage to the end 
in avoice and with a fervor 
such as Master Buckmin- 
ster had never listened to 
before. “Young man,” 
said he, “ you are qualified 
to enter this institution,” 
and no more questions 
were put by him. The 
voice and manner so fa- 
mous in later life were 


HALF-TONE PLATE RETOUCHED BY H. C. MERRILL 


ELMS FARM, TWO MILES FROM FRANKLIN, N. H., WEBSTER’S 


HOME AS A CHILD. 


even then strikingly manifest. But one other 
gift of nature stil! laydormant—he could not 
he had become the great- 
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“1 could not speak before the school. Many August, 1797, Webster became a freshman 
a piece did 1 commit to memory and rehearse in Dartmouth College, more through the in- 
in my room over and over again, but when fluence of Trustee Wood than by merit. He 


the day came, and the 
schoolmaster called 
my name, and I saw 
all eyes turned upon 
my seat, I could not 
raise myself from it. 
When the occasion 
was over I went home 
and wept bitter tears 
of mortification.” 
His stay at the 
academy was short. 
At the close of the 
year he was home 
again, teaching a 
small class of boys 
and girls at hisuncle’s 
house on the North 
Road, and while so 
engaged he made the 
acquaintance of the 
Rev. Samuel Wood, 


had now reached a 
turning-point in his 
career. Save during 
theninemonths spent 
at Phillips Exeter, he 
had never been so 
far from home, had 
never been so com- 
pletely thrown on his 
own resources, nor 
brought in close con- 
tact with so many 
young men of his 
own age and gener- 
ation. He was free 
to make of himself 
what he pleased, and 
acted accordingly, 
following the path 
of least resistance. 
Greek and mathe- 
matics he disliked 





minister at Bosca- HALF-TONE PLATE RETOUCHED By PETER AITKEN, FROM THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE and shunned; but he 
wen, some six miles PRESENTED TO MISS GRACE FLETCHER (AFTERWARD MRS. WEBSTER) BY MR. read widely in Eng- 


WEBSTER. LENT BY MRS. ETTA LINCOLN PIERCE 


from Salisbury. But 


Dr. Wood was more 


DANIEL WEBSTER AS A YOUNG MAN. 


lish literature and 
in history, acquired 


than a minister: he was an educator, and in a familiarity with Latin and with Latin au- 
the course of a pastorate covering nearly thors, never forgot anything once acquired, 
half a century taught in his own house, often was always able to display his knowledge to 


without remunera- 
tion and sometimes at 
the cost of board and 
lodgings, one hun- 
dred and fifty-five 
young men. That so 
promising a lad as 
Webster should be 
cut shortin his school 
career seemed a pity, 
and arming himself 
with the testimony of 
Dr. Abbot, he went to 
Colonel Webster, said 
what he thought, 
urged that the boy be 
sent to college, and 
offered to fit him. 
Nothing was closer to 
the father’s heart, 
and the next few 
months were spent 
in the house of Dr. 
Wood. 

The doctor took 


charge of his Latin; a young senior from my object. 


HALF-TONE PLATE RETOUCHED By R. C. COLLINS, FROM SILHOUETTE IN THE 


COLLECTION OF MRS. ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


WEBSTER’S MOTHER. 


the best advantage, 
was in no sense a stu- 
dent or a scholar, but 
became the best-in- 
formed man in col- 
lege, and impressed 
all who met him as a 
youth of uncommon 
parts, with promise 
of being a great man. 
“So much as I read,” 
says he, “I made my 
own. When a half- 
hour, or one hour at 
most, had elapsed, I 
closed my book, and 
thought over what I 
had read. If there 
was anything pecu- 
liarly interesting or 
striking in the pas- 
sage, I endeavored to 
recall it and lay it up 
in my memory, and 
commonlycouldeffect 


Then if, in debate or conversa- 


Dartmouth taught hia som» Greek; and in tion afterward, any subject came up on 





DANIEL 


which I had read something, I could talk 
very easily so far as I had read, and there | 
was very careful to stop.” 


WEBSTER’S FIRST FOURTH-OF-JULY ADDRESS. 


As time passed, this wide reading stood him 
in good stead, and for a year he paid his 
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people of Hanover were casting about for an 
orator to speak to them on the Fourth of 
July, 1800, they turned with one accord to 
young Webster. 

Judged by the side of his later efforts, the 
oration delivered on that day was indeed a 
weak and school-boy production. Yet it is 
not beneath the vast mass of patriotic 








FROM THE PAINTING BY C. HARDING IN THE COLLECTION OF MRS. ABBOTT LAWRENCE 


GRACE FLETCHER (MRS. DANIEL WEBSTER). 


board by aiding in editing a weekly newspa- 
per for which he made selections from books 
and contemporary publications, now and 
then writing a few paragraphs himself. Nor 
were his physical characteristics less strik- 
ing. College mates never forgot his deep-set 
eyes, the solemn tones of his voice, the dig- 
nity of his carriage, and, above all, his elo- 
quence. The old shyness that tormented 
him so at the academy was gone. At last 
the greatest of his natural gifts was develop- 
ing rapidly and was used freely. At first his 
audience was the Society of the United Fra- 
ternity; but his fame spread, and when the 


speeches to which our forefathers gladly lis- 
tened, on fast-days and Thanksgiving days, 
on the 22d of every February and the 4th of 
every July, and it richly deserved the honor 
of publication. 

There is plenty of that sort of rhetoric, 
which was the fashion of the day, and with- 
out which any speech, in the opinion of the 
crowd, would have been but a poor affair. 
Washington was the man who “ never felt a 
wound but when it pierced his country, who 
never groaned but when fair freedom bled.” 
Napoleon is “the gasconading pilgrim of 
Egypt, who will never dictate terms to sov- 
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ereign America.” Great Britain is “ haughty 
Albion.” Columbia is now seated “in the 
forum of the nations, and the empires of the 
world are amazed at the bright effulgence 
of her glory.” The cannon of our navy is to 
“fulminate destruction on Frenchmen till the 
ocean is crimsoned with blood and gorged 
with pirates.” But the bombast detracts in 
no wise from our interest in the speech. On 
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from the people, their only origin, and di- 
rected to the public good, their only proper 
object.” It was the people of these States 
“who engaged in the transaction which is 
undoubtedly the greatest approach toward 
human perfection the political world ever yet 
witnessed, and which, perhaps, will forever 
stand in the history of mankind without a 
parallel.” 


ECSCOCICS 


4 THE PAINTING BY J. TRUMBULL IN THE HARVARD MEMORIAL HALL, CAMBRIDGE 


CHRISTOPHER GORE. 


that day, for the first time in his life, Web- 
ster spoke to a popular audience, and to the 
political doctrine then announced he ever re- 


mained faithful. Love of country, devotion 
to the Union, the grandeur of the Constitu- 
tion, and the blessings of a free government 
administered by the people, made his theme. 
No question of State rights troubled him. 
“In the adoption of our present systems of 
jurisprudence,” said he, “we see the powers 
necessary for government voluntarily flowing 


This was rank federalism; but that the 
lad should be a Federalist was inevitable. 
He had been reared at the knee of a man 
who had fought and toiled and spent his 
substance in the struggle for independence, 
who followed the leadership of Washington 
in peace with the same unfaltering loyalty 
that he had followed it in war, and had re- 
ceived from his father a political creed of 
no uncertain kind. Since coming to years of 
discretion nothing had occurred to weaken, 
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but much to strengthen, the belief so in- 
herited. He had seen a foreign power med- 
dling in our domestic affairs, had read the 
letter in which Adet threatened the ven- 
geance of France if Mr. Jefferson were not 
elected, and had since beheld that insolent 
threat made good. He had seen our minister 
to the French republic rejected, the X. Y. Z. 
commissioners insulted, and the whole coun- 
try roused to indignation and ringing with 
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All these things, in his opinion, took place 
because a large part of his countrymen had 
been deaf to the advice of Washington, had 
quit their own to stand on foreign ground, 
and had formed in America a party warmly 
devoted to France. “But why,” he asked, 
“shall every quarrel on the other side of the 
Atlantic interest us in its issue? Why shall 
the rise or depression of every party there 
produce here a corresponding vibration? 
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the ery: “ Millions for defense, but not a cent 
for tribute.” He had seen a provisional army 
raised and Washington put in command; he 
had seen the young men associate for de- 
fense, and the old men once again mount 
the black cockade of the Revolution, as an 
open defiance to those who, to their shame, 
wore the tricolor of France; he had seen 
seaport after seaport arm and equip a vessel 
of war, and had beheld the little navy so 
created triumph over every foe and bring 
France at last to reason. 





Was this continent designed as a mere satel- 
lite to the other? Has not nature here 
wrought all operations on her broadest scale? 
The natural superiority of America clearly 
indicates that it was designed to be inhab- 
ited by a nobler race of men, possessing a 
superior form of government, superior pa- 
triotism, superior talents, and superior vir- 
tues. Let, then, the nations of the East 
muster their strength in destroying each 
other. Let them aspire to conquest and con- 
tend for dominion till their continent is del- 
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uged in blood. But let none, however elated 
by victory, however proud of triumph, ever 
presume to intrude on the neutral position 
assumed by our country.” A little later 
these ideas found expression in the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


STUDIES LAW AND TEACHES. 


THE year after his Hanover speech Web- 
ster was graduated from Dartmouth, went 
back to his father’s farm, and began the 
study of law in the office of Thomas W. 
Thompson, where, six years before, as a bare- 
foot urchin of thirteen, he had served as 
office-boy and told the clients when they 
called where Mr. Thompson was to be found. 
There he read Vattel, Montesquieu, and 
Blackstone, the histories of Robertson and 
Hume, and was deep in the plays of Shak- 
spere and the poetry of Milton, Cowper, and 
Pope, when his studies were suddenly cut 
short by the dire need of money. Yielding 
to his earnest pleadings, his father, who in- 
deed “lived but for his children,” had con- 
sented that Ezekiel should have the same 
chance in the world that had been given to 
him, and the lad had entered Dartmouth 
College. But the family treasury was empty. 
Money must be had, and to get it Daniel 
once more became a teacher, accepted the 
charge of an academy, and having pur- 
chased a horse and stuffed his saddle-bags 
with clothes and books, rode across country 
to the little town of Fryeburg, Maine. His 
salary was to be three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year; but the county register, with 
whom he boarded, gave him the work of 
copying deeds sent to be recorded, and so 
enabled him to earn a trifle more. Of a long 
winter’s evening he could copy two deeds, for 
which he was paid fifty cents. “Four even- 
ings in a week,” says he, “I earned two dol- 
lars, and two dollars a week paid my board.” 
But it did more: it enabled him to save 
every cent of salary, and at the end of the 
first quarter he rode across the hills to Han- 
over and put all of it into the hands of his 
brother for college expenses. 

After teaching for nine months at Frye- 
burg, Webster went back to the study of law 
at Salisbury. The academy trustees would 
gladly have retained him, and offered twice 
the old salary, a house and a plot of ground; 
but his father’s wish prevailed, and he was 
soon back again in the office of Mr. Thomp- 
son, struggling with poverty, eager for a 
wider field of action, and longing for the 
day to come when some “miracle,” as he 
said, would erchle him to finish his studies 
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in Boston. Tired of waiting for this miracle, 
he finally took the matter into his own hands 
and went to Boston in search of employment 
for Ezekiel and himself. Save an old college 
mate then conducting a private school, he 
knew not a soul in the city. But it so hap- 
pened that this friend had just secured a 
position in one of the public schools, and 
now offered his own to Ezekiel. The offer 
was accepted, and, with the money the school 
produced, Ezekiel was enabled to help Daniel 
finish his study of law in Boston. 


A TURNING-POINT IN HIS CAREER. 


ONCE there he set off, without friends or 
even letters of introduction, to find an office 
in which to study. The youth who had given 
his school to Ezekiel went along, and in the 
course of their search they presented them- 
selves one day to Mr. Christopher Gore, told 
him that Webster was from the country, had 
studied law, had come to Boston to work, 
not to play, was most desirous to be his 
pupil, and asked that a place be kept for him 
till letters could be had from New Hamp- 
shire. Impressed by the presence and seri- 
ousness of the unknown youth, Mr. Gore 
talked with Webster awhile, and when he 
was about to go said: “ You look as though 
you might be trusted. You say you come to 
study, not to waste time. I will take you at 
your word. You may hang up your hat at 
once and write at your convenience to New 
Hampshire for your letters.” Describing 
the scene in a letter, Webster declares that 
when he was introduced by his friend, who 
was as much a stranger as he to Mr. Gore, 
his name was pronounced indistinctly, and 
that he was a week in the office before Mr. 
Gore knew what to call him. “This,” he 
said, “I call setting out in the world. But I 
most devoutly hope that I shall never have 
to set out again.” 

The acquaintance thus begun fast ripened 
into a friendship, of which Mr. Gore soon 
gave a signal proof. The clerk of the Court 
of Common Pleas, of which Ebenezer Web- 
ster was a side justice, having died, the chief 
justice*promptly tendered the office to Dan- 
iel. The place yielded, in fees, some fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, a sum sufficient to 
enable him to raise the load of family debt, 
make his father’s last days comfortable, be 
independent, help Ezekiel, and in time lift 
the mortgage on the farm. Overjoyed at 
such good fortune, he hurried with the news 
to Mr. Gore, who astonished him with the 
remark, “You don’t mean to accept it, 
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surely.” “I told him,” says Webster, “as 
soon as I could speak, that I had no thought 
of anything else. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘you must 
decide for yourself; but come, sit down, 
and let us talk it over. The office is worth 
fifteen hundred dollars ayear, you say. Well, 
it will never be worth any more. Ten to one 
if they find out it is so much, the fees will 
be reduced. You are appointed now by 
friends; others may fill their places who are 
of different opinions, and who have friends 
of their own to provide for. You will lose 
your place; or, supposing you do retain it, 
what are you but a clerk for life? Go on, 
and finish your studies; you are poor enough, 
but there are greater evils than poverty. 
Live on no man’s favor. What bread you 
eat, let it be the bread of independence.’” 

Webster had now reached another turning- 
point in his career. The temptation to ac- 
cept the clerkship was great. “Here,” said 
he, “was present comfort, competency, and, 
I may even say, riches, as I then viewed 
things, all ready to be enjoyed, and I was 
called upon to reject them for the uncertain 
and distant prospect of professional suc- 
cess.” But the advice of Mr. Gore was 
sound, and was taken, to the bitter regret of 
the father, whose heart was set on seeing his 
son clerk of the court. He had long had the 
office in view for Daniel; to disappoint him 
was hard, but it had to be done, and Web- 
ster with a heavy heart went home to do it. 
“T got home,” he said, when describing the 
scene in after years, “one afternoon just 
after sunset, and saw my father in his little 
room sitting in his arm-chair. He was pretty 
old then. His face was pale and his cheeks 
sunken, and his eyes, which were always 
very large and black, seemed larger and 
blacker than I ever saw them. He seemed 
glad to see me, and almost as soon as I sat 
down he said: ‘Well, Daniel, we have got 
that office for you.’ ‘Yes, father,’ said I. 
‘The gentlemen were very kind. I must go 
and thank them.’ ‘They gave it to you 
without my saying a word about it.’ ‘I must 
go and see Judge Farrar, and tell him I am 
much obliged to him.’ And so I talked 
about it very carelessly, and tried to make 
my father understand me. At last he began 
to have some suspicion of what I meant, and 
he straightened himself up in his chair, and 
looked at me as though he would look me 
through. ‘Daniel, Daniel,’ said he, ‘don’t 
you mean to take that office?’ ‘No, indeed, 
father,’ said I; ‘I hope I can do better than 
that. I mean to use my tongue in the courts, 
not my pen; to be an orator, not a register of 
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other men’s acts.’ For a moment I thought 
he was angry. He looked at me for as much 
as a minute, and then said very slowly: 
‘Well, my son, your mother has always said 
you would come to something or nothing, she 
was not sure which. I think you are now 
about settling that doubt for her.’” 

Having thus announced his purpose to be 
a lawyer, not a clerk, Webster went back 
to the office of Mr. Gore, was admitted to 
practice in the Court of Common Pleas in 
Boston in March, 1815, and opened an office 
in the little town of Boscawen, hard by 
Elms Farm, that he might be near his father. 
There he lived for two years and more, built 
up a small practice in the three neighboring 
counties, found plenty of time to read and 
study, added still more to his reputation as 
a public speaker, and wrote a couple of es- 
says for the “Monthly Anthology,” a Bos- 
ton magazine from which the present “ North 
American Review” is descended. 


AT THE BAR. 


CONCERNING his work as a lawyer, innumer- 
able traditions have come down to us. One 
presents him as arguing his first case before 
the court of which his father was a judge. 
Another pictures him as pleading a cause so 
ably before the chief justice that his Honor 
remarked, on leaving the court-house, that he 
had “never before met such a young man as 
that.” A third recalls a famous murder trial 
in the course of which Webster astonished 
all present by his deep insight into the work- 
ings of the human mind, and depicted the 
infirmities of human nature with such elo- 
quence that the jury and the bystanders 
were moved to tears. These tales were told 
long after Mr. Webster had become famous, 
and are to be treated accordingly. That he 
was a good lawyer with a steadily growing 
practice, was an effective public speaker, 
and had won no little local fame before re- 
moving to Portsmouth, is all that is certain. 

This removal took place in 1807. His fa- 
ther was then dead, and feeling no longer 
bound to waste his energies on the petty busi- 
ness of a country attorney, Daniel made over 
his office to Ezekiel, and during nine years 
was a citizen in the great seaport and chief 
town of New Hampshire. While living in 
Portsmouth he married Miss Grave Fletcher, 
who became the mother of his four children: 
a daughter, Grace, who died while a girl; a 
son, Daniel Fletcher; a daughter, Julia; and 
a son, Edward, who died of disease in the 
Mexican War. 
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From a business standpoint the change was 
most fortunate. The cases that came to him 
were far more important than any in Bosca- 
wen. They brought him in contact with the 
great lawyers of the State, called forth his 
best efforts, and made him more widely 
known. At Boscawen and Salisbury he was 
by far the most eloquent speaker, the ablest 
lawyer, the brightest young man in the com- 
munity, and had very naturally formed an 
estimate of himself which neither his years 
nor his experience justified. But at Ports- 
mouth he soon found himself contending 
with lawyers who could and did teach him 
much that he had the good sense to learn. 

A story is told of an early encounter with 
William Plumer, then a senator from New 
Hampshire, and one of the best lawyers in 
the State, which well illustrates Webster’s 
youthful manner. In the course of an argu- 
ment Mr. Plumer cited a few lines from a 
book called “Peake’s Law of Evidence,” 
whereupon Webster scoffed at the passage 
as bad law, ridiculed the book as a wretched 
compilation, and throwing it down upon the 
table, exclaimed: “So much for Mr. Thomas 
Peakes’s compendium of the Law of Evi- 
dence.” But Mr. Plumer, not at all abashed, 
quietly produced a volume of reports, read 
from it the despised passage, and informed 
the court that it was taken word for word 
from one of Lord Mansfield’s decisions. 

The man who at this time influenced Web- 
ster most powerfully was Jeremiah Mason, 
one of the greatest masters of common law 
our country has produced. “If anybody,” 
said he, “should think I was somewhat fa- 
miliar with the law on some points, and 
should be curious enough to desire to know 
how it happened, tell him that Jeremiah 
Mason compelled me to study it. He was 
my master.” No man then practising at the 
New Hampshire bar was such a “cause- 
getter,” and this success, as Webster was 
shrewd enough to see, was due quite as much 
to a plain and simple manner of speech as 
to knowledge of the law. Everything which 
made up what then passed for oratory was 
wanting. No figures of speech, no sounding 
sentences, no bursts of eloquence, no gestures, 
marred Mason’s argument. In the language 
of the plain’ people, the language of the 
market-place and the farm, he said what he 
had to say and stopped. “He had a habit,” 
said Webster, “of standing quite near the 
jury, so near that he might have laid his 
finger on the foreman’s nose, and then he 
talked in a plain conversational way, in short 
sentences, and using no word that was not 


level to the comprehension of the least edu- 
cated man. This led me to examine my own 
style, and I set about reforming it alto- 
gether.” 

Mr. Mason in turn has left us a descrip- 
tion of his first encounter with Webster: “It 
was the first case in which he appeared at 
our bar; a criminal prosecution, in which I 
had arranged a very pretty defense, as 
against the attorney-general, Atkinson, who 
was able enough in his way, but whom I 
knew very well how to take. Atkinson being 
absent, Webster conducted the case for him 
and turned in the most masterly manner the 
line of my defenses, carrying with him all 
but one of the jurors, so that I barely saved 
my client by my best exertions.” But he 
saved his client, and in so doing taught Web- 
ster a lesson he was not slow to learn. 
Trained by such experiences, his progress 
from a country lawyer to a leader of the bar 
was rapid. The rough and overbearing man- 
ner gave place to a stately and dignified 
courtesy. The declamation that did so well 
on the Fourth of July was replaced by a 
style unsurpassed in modern oratory for 
simplicity and earnestness. The law was 
studied as he had never studied it before; a 
power was acquired of going through a mass 
of confusing arguments to the very heart of 
a question and dragging forth the vital 
points; and a manner of close and logical 
reasoning was cultivated to perfection. A 
few years of such application sufficed to 
make him a great lawyer in the community. 
He was retained in the leading cases, fol- 
lowed the Supreme Court on its circuit, was 
rarely—not ten times, he says—a junior 
counsel, and made one year with another 
as much as two thousand dollars annually 
—a large sum for so poor a State as New 
Hampshire during the first decade of the 
century. 

Webster had now reached his first goal. 
Success, a good income, and some leisure 
were his, and having achieved this, he began 
to be drawn irresistibly toward politics. The 
profession of the law was chosen, he tells us, 
because his father wished it, because good 
friends advised it, and because the opportu- 
nity to make a fair start was then at hand. 
No fondness for the profession, no belief 
that he was specially fitted for the work, 
prompted him in the choice of a career. 

“What shall I do?” said he when the peo- 
ple of Fryeburg offered him the clerkship of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Oxford 
County, and the principalship of the acad- 
emy, with a house and a salary of six hun- 
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dred a year. “Shall I say yes, gentlemen, 
and sit down here to spend my days in a 
kind of comfortable privacy, or shall I relin- 
quish these projects, and enter into a pro- 
fession where my feelings will be constantly 
harrowed by objects either of dishonesty 
or misfortune, where my living must be 
squeezed from penury (for rich folks seldom 
go to law), and my moral principle continu- 
ally be at hazard?” To fish and shoot, “to 
contemplate nature, to hold communion, un- 
broken by the presence of human beings, 
with the universal frame, this wondrous 
fair,” to read the masterpieces of Latin and 
English literature, to study history and gov- 
ernment, and now and then write a paper 
for the “ Monthly Anthology,” or deliver an 
oration on some historic day, were far more 
to his liking than cross-examining witnesses 
and pleading before juries. 


THE FRYEBURG ADDRESS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING this early dislike for law, 
Webster was long in entering on that career 
in which his name and fame were made, and 
passed his thirtieth birthday without hold- 
ing a political office of any kind. He had 
not, however, been unmindful of what was 
going on about him. Scarcely a Fourth of 
July passed without a call to be somewhere 
the orator of the day. In 1802 he spoke at 
Fryeburg, in 1805 at Salisbury, and in 1806 
before the “ Federal Gentlemen of Concord.” 

The Fryeburg address was not printed, 
but long after Webster was dead a bundle 
of papers found its way to an old junk-shop 
in Boston. The proprietor of the shop, while 
rummaging among the manuscripts, saw the 
name of Webster, and making a more care- 


DRAWN BY H. D. NICHOLS AFTER A SKETCH IN THE FRYEBURG WEBSTER MEMORIAL. 


THE OLD FRYEBURG ACADEMY, IN WHICH 
WEBSTER TAUGHT. 


ful examination, came upon the original of the 
Fryeburg speech, which has since been pub- 
lished. His theme was again the Constitu- 
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tion and the Union, the dangers that beset 
them, and the duty of guarding them. He re- 
minded his audience that their government 
was free, was practical, and of their own 
choice. No consul dictated it; no philoso- 
phers taughtits principles; it was not brought 
to them, as were those of Switzerland and Hol- 
land, by the bayonets of the magnanimous 
sister republic across the Atlantic. If they 
wished to preserve it they must love it, shun 
changes both great and small, and keep up 
a high tone of public morals. “When,” said 
he, “the public mind becomes depraved, 
every attempt to preserve it is in vain. Laws 
are then nullities, and constitutions waste 
paper.” 


THE CONCORD SPEECH. 


But the oration has yet another interest. It 
furnished the model for the Concord speech 
four years later, and likewise much of the 
substance, and closed with a peroration 
which is found in the Concord address and 
in that delivered before the United States 
Senate in July, 1850. Here again all man- 
ner of tales are told of his influence over his 
hearers; but one bit of reliable evidence, at 
least, has come down to us which goes far 
to prove the lively appreciation of the lis- 
teners. In the audience were the trustees of 
the academy, who, when the exercises were 
over, met and“ Voted, That the thanks of the 
Board be presented to Preceptor Webster for 
his services this day; and that he would ac- 
cept five dollars as a small acknowledgment 
of their sense of his services this day per- 
formed.” 

At Concord, as at Fryeburg, his subject 
was still the preservation of the Union and 
the spirit rather than the letter of the Con- 
stitution. Indeed, whole passages were taken 
from the Fryeburg oration, of which it was 
little more than a revision to suit the great 
political changes four years had wrought. 

“When we speak of preserving the Con- 
stitution,” said he, “we mean not the paper 
on which it is written, but the spirit which 
dwells in it. Government may lose all its 
real character, its genius, its temper, with- 
out losing its appearance. Republicanism, 
unless you guard it, will creep out of its case 
of parchment, like a snake out of its skin. 
You may have a despotism under the name 
of a republic. You may look on a govern- 
ment and sée it possess all the external 
modes of freedom, and yet find nothing of 
the essence, the vitality, of freedom in it, 
just as you may contemplate an embalmed 
body, where art hath preserved proportion 
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and form, amid nerves without motion, and 
veins void of blood.” 

It was the liberty for which the fathers 
fought at Lexington and Bunker Hill, the 
republic as they founded it, the Constitution 

as by them interpreted, that he believed 
were injured by the policy of Jefferson. 

Holding these views, he went to Ports- 
mouth, and found himself in a ship-building, 
ship-owning, seafaring community, whose 
very life depended on commerce and trade, 
now threatened with ruin 
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gency should have hesitated for one moment 
what to do, that they should have been di- 
vided in opinion, that one great party should 
have defended the course of Napoleon, while 
another with equal vehemence justified the 
conduct of King George, is hardly credible. 
But so it was, and the measures that resulted 
were worthy of men who carried their politi- 
cal differences beyond low water. Fight for 
the rights of neutrals and the freedom of 
the sea they would not; strike back so vig- 
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ish cruisers patrolled our 
coast, blockaded our ports, searched our mer- 
chantmen,impressedourseamen, attacked the 
Chesapeakeon the high sea,and bore awaythree 
sailors from her deck. By an order in Coun- 
cil, Great Britain shut to neutral trade every 
port of Europe from Brest to the mouth of 
the Elbe. Napoleon, by his Berlin decree, laid 
a blockade on the coast of the British Isles, 
commanded British property to be seized 
wherever found, and forbade a neutral ship 
that had broken the voyage by so much as 
touching ata British port toenter any port or 
colony of France. Great Britain retaliated and 
prohibited neutral trade between two ports 
both of which were in the possession of France 
or her allies, made the ship and cargo lawful 
prize when captured, and finding this of no 
avail, followed it with a third order more 
ruinous still. All the ports of France, of 
her allies, of their colonies, of any country 
at war with Great Britain, all the ports of 
Europe from which for any reason the Brit- 
ish flag was barred, were shut to neutral 
trade save under British license. It was 
now the turn of Napoleon to strike again, 
and he did so with his Milan decree, which 
denationalized every ship whose captain 
touched at a British port, bought a British 
license, or submitted to search by a British 
officer, and made the craft the lawful prize 
of the captor, whether taken in a port of 
France or in that of one of her allies, or 
seized on the ocean by a man-of-war or pri- 
vateer. 

That our countrymen in such an emer- 
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resistance must be made, and in the vain 
hope of punishing the powers and avoiding 
the consequences of the decree and orders 
in Council, the sea was abandoned, the em- 
bargo was laid, and our countrymen adopted, 
in the language of the time, a terrapin pol- 
icy and withdrew into their shell. 

Of all acts six-and-fifty Congresses have 
placed on the statute-books, the most harm- 
ful were the embargo law of 1807, and its 
many supplements. The first shut our ports 
for an unlimited time and stopped our for- 
eign trade. The second exacted heavy bonds 
from those engaged in the coasting-trade. 
The third spread the embargo over every har- 
bor, lake, bay, sound, and river; exacted bonds 
from the owners of market-boats and oyster- 
boats, from the broadhorns that went down 
the Mississippi, and the craft that pleasure- 
parties used for a day’s fishing; forbade ex- 
port byland,and subjected every cart, wagon, 
wheeled vehicle, and sleigh so engaged to 
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forfeiture, and their owners to enormous 
fines. The fourth prescribed that no coaster 
should have a clearance unless the loading 
was done in the presence of a revenue 
officer, nor sail for a port of the United 
States near a foreign possession without 
permission of the President, nor go any- 
where if a collector thought fit to refuse 
consent. The fifth and worst of all was the 
Force Act. A restriction on commerce, 
originally intended to distress Great Britain 
and France, had now become perverted 
into an instrument for the destruction of 
the domestic trade and commerce of the 
United States, and was fast doing its work. 
All New England rose in resistance. Never 
within the memory of men then living had 
the people been more aroused. Asa measure 
of coercion the embargo was declared to be 
a failure; as a commercial restriction it was 
held to be unnecessary and ruinous; as a 
law, the act to enforce it was claimed to be 
oppressive, tyrannical, and unconstitutional, 
and its repeal was demanded. 

As Webster beheld the idle seamen, the 
dismantled ships, the grass growing on 
the wharves, the closed warehouses, and the 
ruined merchants, he too began to share the 
just indignation of the community, and tak- 
ing up his pen, wrote a Federalist pamphlet 
entitled “Considerations on the Embargo.” 
No name was attached, and it was soon lost 
to sight in the mass of petitions, memorials, 
addresses, and resolutions that poured forth 
from a score of towns and legislatures. The 
repeal of the embargo laws and the press 
of professional work now turned him for a 
time from politics; but his interest had been 
aroused, hostility to the policy of the admin- 
istration had been awakened, and when at 
last the war opened, he at once took the 
place of opposition leader and began his po- 
litical career in earnest. 


AT PORTSMOUTH. 


THE Washington Benevolent Society of 
Portsmouth had invited him to deliver an 
oration on the Fourth of July, 1812. Before 
the day came Congress had declared that a 
state of war existed with Great Britain, and 
all New England was again aflame with re- 
sistance. As the news passed from one sea- 
port to another, bells were tolled, shops were 
shut, business was suspended, and the flags on 
the embargoed shipping were raised to half- 
mast. The sea-power of Great Britain, the 
weakness of the United States, the needless- 
ness of the war, the prospect of analliance with 
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Napoleon, the wisdom of the advice of Wash- 
ington, the hostility of the Republicans to 
New England and the navy, the folly of in- 
trusting the defense of the coast to a fleet of 
Jefferson gunboats, and the duty of carry- 
ing resistance to the verge of -rebellion, 
were the topics of the hour, and were made 
topics of the speech. Hitherto the orations 
of Webster on Independence Day, good as 
they were, contained little more than the 
sentiments and historical allusions suitable 
to that anniversary. Now the crisis fur- 
nished a theme deeply interesting to his 
audience and to himself, and, rising to the 
occasion, he delivered a speech which was 
heard with delight, was printed, went quickly 
through two editions in pamphlet form, 
and greatly added to his local reputation. 
Two passages in particular were read with 
hearty approval—that in which he con- 
demned the foreign policy of Jefferson, and 
that in which he marked out the proper 
course of opposition. 


THE BRENTWOOD CONVENTION. 


OPPOSITION of Webster’s sort was, however, 
too calm and reasonable to be acceptable to 
everybody. The belief was wide-spread that 
the administration was bent on the destruc- 
tion of commerce, that it longed for nothing 
so much as the ruin of New England, that 
its measures were animated by a fierce, im- 
placable hatred of old England. Feeling 
ran high, party spirit was bitter, and in 
a little while notice appeared in the pub- 
lic journals calling on all who loved the 
memory of Washington to attend a conven- 
tion at Brentwood to consider the state of 
the Union. Brentwood was a small town in 
Rockingham County, some twenty miles 
from Portsmouth, and thither Webster 
went. Never before had such a gathering 
been known. Men came by scores in car- 
riages and on horseback, till five hundred 
vehicles of all sorts, twice as many horses, 
and two thousand men were gathered in and 
about the town. To assemble in the meeting- 
house was impossible, so a rough stage was 
hastily put up out of doors, a moderator was 
chosen, and stirring speeches were made by 
several men well known as popular orators. 
What Webster said on this occasion has not 
been preserved, but one who was present de- 
clares that he surpassed himself, that he 
surprised those who knew his power and ex- 
pected much, and that he held the great 
throng spellbound for more than ninety 
minutes. When the speaking was finished a 
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committee of seventeen, of which Webster 
was one, was instructed to frame resolutions 
and write a report expressive of the sense 
of the meeting, while a recess of two hours 
was taken. 

To draft so important a document in so 
short a time would have been a physical 
impossibility. But long before the day 
of meeting Webster had been selected to 
prepare the report, and had brought with 
him a most carefully written paper. As he 
was far more used to making arguments and 
ielivering orations than to writing addresses, 
he seems to have fancied himself the spokes- 
man of the convention, and put his report in 
the formof an oration addressed to President 
Madison. He reviewed the course of events 
leading up to the war, explained and justified 
ihe opposition of the Federalists of New 
Mngland, urged a vigorous naval defense, 
warned the President of the dangers of an 
alliance with Napoleon, and of the breaking 
up of the Union which might follow a steady 
adherence to the present policy. He said: 

“We are, sir, from principle and habit, at- 
tached to the Union of the States. But our 
attachment is to the substance, and not to 
the form. It is to the good which this Union 
is capable of providing, and not to the evil 
which is suffered unnaturally to grow out of 
it. If the time should ever arrive when this 
Union shall be holden together by nothing 
hut the authority of the law; when its incor- 
porating, vital principle shall become ex- 
tinct; when its principal exercises shall 
consist in acts of power and authority, not 
of protection and beneficence; when it shall 
lose the strong bond which it hath hitherto 
had in the public affections; and when, con- 
sequently, we shall be one, not in interest 
and mutual regard, but in name and form 
only—we, sir, shall look on that hour as the 
closing scene of our country’s prosperity. 

“We shrink from the separation of these 
States as an event fraught with incalculable 
evils, and it is among our strongest objec- 
tions to the present course of measures that 
they have, in our opinion, a very dangerous and 
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alarming bearing on such an event. If a 
separation of the States ever should take 
place it will be on some occasion when one 
portion of the country undertakes to control, 
to regulate, and to sacrifice the interests of 
another, when a small and heated majority 
in the government, taking counsel of their 
passions and not of their reason, contemptu- 
ously disregarding the interests and perhaps 
stopping the mouths of a large and respecta- 
ble minority, shall, by hasty, rash, and ruin- 
ous measures, threaten to destroy essential 
rights and lay waste the most important 
interests. 

“Tt shall be our most fervent supplication 
to Heaven to avert both the event and the 
occasion, and the government may be as- 
sured that the tie which binds us to the 
Union will never be broken by us.” 


FIRST ELECTION TO CONGRESS. 


THE resolutions and the address to.the Presi- 
dent having been adopted, the convention 
proceeded to nominate men to represent New 
Hampshire in the Thirteenth Congress. The 
custom of dividing the State into as many 
districts as it had members of the House of 
Representatives, and assigning to the voters 
in each the duty of electing one, had not 
then come into use. Each party named six 
candidates, and the general ticket so framed 
was voted for all over the State. Among the 
six names on the Federalist ticket now pre- 
pared at Brentwood was that of Webster, 
and when the election came off it stood at 
the head of the poll. He received two more 
votes than any other Federalist and twenty- 
five hundred more than any of the six Re- 
publicans. He was now a member of 
Congress. He had reached the goal for 
which his father longed, and as he heard the 
result of a hotly contested canvass, his 
thoughts must have gone back to that day 
in the hay-field when the stern old soldier 
told him of a disappointed ambition and im- 
plored him to “learn, learn,” that he might 
not be doomed to that life of toil which had 
made his father old before his time. 
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BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
Author of “Rudder Grange,” “Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,” etc. 
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of Rudder Grange. They 

looked well and prosperous, 

and I was very glad to see 

them. I called Euphemia, and 
we all spent a very pleasant quarter of an 
hour talking over old times and new. 

But, although Jonas was as tranquil as he 
ever was, I could see that Pomona had some- 
thing on her mind, and that as soon as pro- 
priety would permit she would let us know 
what it was. 

“ Jone and me came here to see you, sir,” 
she said at last, “about somethin’ perticuler. 
We ’ve been told that some editors has been 
askin’ you to get us to enter fiction again, 
and what we want to say is that we don’t 
want to enter itno more. What we did when 
we was in it was all very well, but that ’s 
past and gone, although I ’ve said to 
Jone, a good many more times than once, 
that if I had to do over again some of the 
things that ’s set down in the book, I ’d do 
them different. But then he always answers 
that if I’d done that I ’d spoiled the story, 
and so there was no more to say on the 
subject. What we ’ve done we gladly did, 
and we’re more than glad we did it for you, 
but as for doin’ it again, we can’t do it, for 
it ain’t in us. Evenif we tried to do the best 
we could for you, all you ’d get would be 
somethin’ like skim-milk, good enough for 
cottage cheese and bonnyclabber, but no- 
thin’ like good, fresh milk with the cream 
on it.” 
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“TI think you are perfectly right,” said 
Euphemia. “If you don’t want to go into 
fiction again you ought not to be made to 
do it.” 

I agreed entirely with Euphemia, and said 
that I would not do such a thing as to put 
anybody in fiction who did not want to go 
there. Pomona and Jonas now thanked us 
heartily, and the load that was on Pomona’s 
mind dropped from it entirely. 

“Now, sir,” said she, “we ’ve got another 
thing to say, and it will seem queer to you 
after what we ’ve said already: we do want 
to go into fiction, but not in the way we was 
in it before. The fact is that between us 
we ’ve written a story, and we ’ve brought 
it with us, hopin’ you would n’t mind lettin’ 
Jone read it to you both. It is n’t a very 
long story, but we ’ve been a long time 
workin’ at it, and we would n’t think of 
callin’ it finished until you ’ve heard it. 
Now, if you don’t mind, and will say when 
you would like to hear it, Jone will read it 
to you.” 

“Read it now!” cried Euphemia. “This is 
precisely the time we want to hear it.” 

The quiet and good-natured Jonas now 
drew a manuscript from his pocket and 
began. 

“The name of our story,” said he, “is 
‘The Foreign Prince and the Hermit’s 
Daughter.’” 

“We thought of a good many other names 
for it,” said Pomona, “and I wanted to call 
it ‘The Groundless Prince’; but Jone he said 
that the word ‘groundless’ applies to things 
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““You knew him, then?’ the Prince 


are of that kind, somebody’s feelin’s might inquired. 


be hurt; so I gave in.” 

“Now, this is the way the story begins,” 
said Jonas: 

“In that period of time which is not 
modern, and yet is not too far back, and in 
which a great many out-of-the-way things 
have happened, a certain young prince went 
traveling in foreign parts of the world with 
the general purpose of broadening his mind. 
He wanted to study the manners and cus- 
toms of other nations in order that he might 
better know how to govern his own people. 

“But when, after several years’ absence, 
he came back to the place of his nativity, 
he found that neighboring nations had 
made war upon his country, that they had 
conquered his army and subjugated his 
people, and that they had partitioned his 
principality among themselves. Conse- 
quently, he found himself in a strange posi- 
tion; he had gone forth to visit foreign 
lands, and now he returned to find himself 
a foreigner on the very spot where he was 
born. In fact, his nationality had been swept 
away from under him; his country had dis- 
appeared. 

“But he was still a prince: nothing could 
deprive him of his noble birth; but to all the 
world, save to one person, he was an alien 
prince, and must always so continue. The 
exception was a single adherent, who had 
followed him when he began his travels, and 
whose loyal spirit would not suffer him to 
leave his master now. 

“Slowly, with crossed arms and head bent 
low, the Prince strode away from the place 
that had once been his home, his Single Ad- 
herent following his footsteps. 

“ After a long day’s journey they came to 
a little valley chiefly remarkable for streams 
and rocks. Here, at the entrance of a com- 
modious eave, he beheld an elderly hermit, 
seated upon a stone, calmly surveying the 
sunset sky. The Hermit looked up with a 
pleasant smile, for it had been long since 
a traveler had passed that way, and perceiv- 
ing that the stranger was not only well bred, 
but tired, invited him to take a seat upon a 
stone near by his own, at the same time mo- 
tioning the Adherent to a smaller stone at a 
little distance. 

“In reply to the numerous questions of 
the Hermit, the Prince soon told his story. 

“*Well, well,’ exclaimed the Hermit, ‘then 
you are the Prince Ferrando! I might have 
known it, for you so closely resemble your 
father.’ 
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“*T have often seen him,’ the Hermit re- 
plied. ‘The likeness is wonderful. And so 
you have come back to find that your prin- 
cipality does not exist! It is a strange can- 
dition of things; but believe me—I mingled 
a great deal with the world before I came to 
this cave and I know what I am talking about 
—when I tell you that there are many poten- 
tates who would be glad to come back from 
a journey and find that their dominions 
had ceased to exist, and that with them had 
disappeared all the trials, responsibilities, 
and dangers of sovereignty.’ 

“*But I am not that sort of person,’ said 
Ferrando. ‘I do not allow care to oppress 
me; I do not shrink from responsibility; I am 
not afraid of danger. I traveled far to 
broaden my mind; I came back prepared to 
reign wisely over my subjects. ButI have no 
subjects, and therefore I cannot exercise 
that enlightened rule for which I have, with 
so much toil and study, prepared myself. 
Wherever I go, I must always be an absolute 
alien, and as such I must try to learn to con- 
sider myself.’ 

““Cheer up, my friend,’ said the Hermit; 
‘you are too young to give up things in that 
way. And now allow me, sir, to introduce 
you to my daughter.’ 

“Ferrando sprang up quickly, and beheld, 
standing near him, a very handsome young 
woman carrying a large basket filled with 
water-cress. The Prince bowed low. ‘It is 
very unusual, I think,’ said he, ‘for a hermit 
to have a daughter.’ 

“The Hermit smiled. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘it is 
rather out of the common; but when I came 
here to seek rest and peace within these 
rocky walls, my daughter could not be dis- 
suaded from accompanying me.’ 

“‘It is plain that she possesses a noble 
soul,’ said the Prince, again bowing low. 

“*T wonder if he ever thinks that of me?’ 
the Single Adherent asked himself, as he 
stood respectfully by his low stone. 

“When the Hermit’s Daughter had been 
made aware of Ferrando’s former station 
and his misfortunes, she went away to pre- 
pare supper. The meal was soon ready, and 
consisted of cress fresh from a stream, of 
fried cress and toasted cress, with cress tea, 
and also freshly drawn water from a spring. 

“ After supper the Hermit filled a pipe with 
dried water-cress, and offered another to his 
guest, and the three sat at the entrance of 
the cave and discussed the Prince’s affairs, in 
which the Hermit and his Daughter seemed 
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to take a lively interest. Ata little distance, 
on the small stone, sat the Single Adherent, 
also smoking a pipe of water-cress; and 
his inability to enjoy this novel sensation was 
plainly evident in the radiant beams of the 
full moon. In the course of an hour the 
Prince and his Adherent retired toa guest- 
cave near by;-but the Hermit and his Daugh- 
ter sat up far into the night, discussing the 
Prince and the peculiar circumstances in 
which he found himself. 

“The next morning, after breakfast, the 
principal dish of which was a salmi of water- 
cress, the Hermit, his Daughter, and their 
guest held council together, while the Ad- 
herent stood at a respectful distance and 
listened with earnest attention to all that 
was said. 

“*My daughter and I,’ said the Hermit, 
‘agree that it is a lamentable thing that a 
prince such as yourself, so eminently quali- 
fied to rule, should have no opportunity to 
exercise his abilities for sovereignty; there- 
fore, we think the best thing you can do is 
to rent a principality for a term of years. 
In some ways this would be better than 
inheriting one, for if you do not like it you 
can give it up at the end of the term.’ 

“*But where could I find a principality to 
let!’ exclaimed the Prince. ‘I never heard 
of anything like that.’ 

“*Very likely,’ said the Hermit; ‘but if 
you were to look around, I think you might 
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find something to suit you which the reign- 
ing potentate might be willing to lease.’ 

“*T am of my father’s opinion,’ said the 
Hermit’s Daughter, ‘and if you will take my 
advice you will investigate the country north 
of this valley. There are several principali- 
ties in that direction, and it would not at 
all surprise me if before, the end of a day’s 
journey you were to find something that 
might be rented.’ 

“The Prince was very much pleased with 
the interest taken in his affairs by the Her- 
mit and his Daughter, and he decided to fol- 
low their advice. As he and his Single 
Adherent were about to depart, the Hermit 
said to him: ‘I shall be very glad to hear 
from you, and if you should succeed in rent- 
ing a principality I will willingly give you 
any advice and assistance in my power. 
When I mingled with the general world I saw 
a great deal of governing and all that sort 
of thing, and it may be I can give you some 
points which will be of advantage to you.’ 

“The Prince accepted with thankfulness 
the kind offer of his host, and when he ap- 
proached his Daughter to take leave of her, 
she graciously stuck a sprig of water-cress 
in his buttonhole. 

“After walking a few miles, the Prince 
and his Adherent stopped at a roadside inn, 
where they ate an abnormal breakfast, and 
then, with invigorated bodies, they continued 
their journey. 
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“*BUT WHERE COULD I FIND A PRINCIPALITY TO LET!’ 


EXCLAIMED THE PRINCE.” 
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“Late in the afternoon the Prince became 
a little tired, and suggested that they stop 
at a farm-house which stood near the road, 
and sojourn there for the night. The Ad- 
herent, however, was of the opinion that they 
should go on until they reached the crest of 
a hill before them; they would then be able 
to survey the country. He placed a high 
opinion on the statement ‘ 
of the Hermit’s Daughter 
that they would be likely 
to find what they wanted 
before nightfall. 

“When they reached 
the crest of the hill they 
were delighted to see be- 
fore them, at no great 
distance, a small city. 
When they had ap- 
proached it nearer they 
perceived by the side of 
a great gate a sign-board 
which bore the inscrip- 
tion: 

PRINCIPALITY TO LET, 
FURNISHED. 
APPLY TO DOWAGER, 
AT THE PALACE. 


“The Single Adherent 
nodded his head as he said 
to himself, ‘This is just 
about what I expected.’ 

“* A remarkable young 
woman, that Hermit’s 
Daughter, said the 
Prince, ‘and her suppo- 
sitions should not be dis- 
regarded.’ 

“ After 


passing the 
night in an inn near the 
gate, the Prince and his 
Single Adherent repaired 
to the palace to make 
inquiries regarding the 
principality. 


“The Dowager was 
a middle-aged woman 
dressed in rusty black, 
with a quick eye and an eager expression. 
Having demanded references of Ferrando, 
she declared herself perfectly satisfied with 
his statements, for she had met his father, 
and the likeness was unmistakable. She 
told him she would be very much pleased to 
have him for a tenant, and that she was quite 
sure the principality would suit him exactly. 
She then showed him all over the palace, the 
Adherent following and taking notice of 
everything. 
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“SHE GRACIOUSLY STUCK A SPRIG OF WATER- 
CRESS IN HIS BUTTONHOLE.” 
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“The furniture and appointments of the 
princely mansion were somewhat time-worn 
and shabby, and the Dowager, noticing the 
scrutinizing glances ofthe Adherent, thought 
it wise to state that during the life of her 
late husband everything in the palace had 
been kept in the most admirable order, but, 
of course, it could not be supposed that 

she, by herself, could go 
to the expense of new 
carpets and furniture- 
coverings. She assured 
the Prince, however, that 
a very little expenditure 
of money would make the 
palace look as bright and 
clean as if it had been re- 
cently furnished. 

“*Of course you have 
an army,’ remarked the 
Prince. 

““Oh, yes,’ said the 
Dowager, ‘an excellent 
army—that is, consider- 
ing the size of my prin- 
cipality. The infantry is 
very good indeed; in fact, 
I heard my late husband 
say, On an occasion when 
the infantry corps had 
just been furnished with 
new uniforms, that he 
never saw a finer-looking 
set of men. The cavalry 
is also in excellent con- 
dition. It is true that in 
time of peace it is not 
necessary to keep these 
men supplied with horses, 
but in an agricultural 

; country it is not difficult 
to obtain horses when- 
ever they are really 
needed.’ 

“And the artillery?’ 
inquired the Prince. 

“*T am sorry to say,’ 
replied the Dowager, 
‘that the artillery is not yet supplied with 
cannon. It was the intention of my late 
husband to furnish them with the necessary 
cannon, ammunition, horses, and all that, 
but he never did so; and, of course, being 
a woman, I could not be expected to attend 
to such things. But I have no doubt what- 
ever that you can easily and inexpensively 
put this branch of the army on a proper 
footing; that is, if you care for artillery.’ 

“The Prince asked no further questions 
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about the army, but inquired if the princi- 
pality was furnished with a navy. 

““QOh, no,’ said the Dowager; ‘ we have no 
water-front, and my late husband used often 
to say that this impossibility of having a 
navy saved him a great deal of expense, to 
say nothing of the trouble war-ships might 
get him into when they were out of sight in 
distant parts of the world.’ 

“ At this point the Dowager was called out 
by a servant, who, in a whisper, asked her if 
the visitors were going to stay to dinner. 
The Adherent seized this opportunity of 
saying in a low voice: 

“*Tf your Royal Highness will excuse me, 
I will suggest that you ask if there is a 
legislative body and a judiciary.’ 

“The Dowager, having shaken her head at 
the servant, returned to the Prince. 

“*Have you a legislature?’ asked the 
Prince. 

“* Certainly,’ she said. ‘I cannot say that 
I think it is a very good one, for I have more 
trouble with it than with anything else in 
the principality; but it has now less than a 
year to run, and my advice would be that 
you should not convene it again. My experi- 
ence has taught me that one can get along 
a great deal better without a legislative body 
than with one. For my part, I do not approve 
of them at all.’ 

“* And a judiciary?’ remarked the Prince. 
‘I suppose you have that.’ 

“The Dowager hesitated a moment as if 
she did not exactly understand, but she re- 
covered herself and answered quickly: ‘Oh, 
yes, we have one, but I have so little to do 
with it that for the moment I forgot it. It 
has been a very good one, but it has been lit- 
tle used of late, and it may be out of order. 
I have found that plain, straightforward 
decrees from the throne are a great deal 
cheaper and much quicker in their opera- 
tions than an ordinary judicial decision. But 
if you desire a regularly organized judiciary, 
it will not cost you much to establish one, 
if you do not employ your judges by the 
month or year. I find piece work a great 
deal more satisfactory, and you can get so 
much law for nothing in this country that it 
is not worth while giving much for it when 
you do have to pay.’ 

“Thecountenance of the Single Adherent 
had been growing darker and darker, and he 
now stepped up to the Prince. 

“Your Royal Highness,’ said he, ‘it 
might be well to speak of the rent.’ 

“Whenthe Prince asked the Dowager how 
much she wanted per year for her princi- 
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pality, she did not immediately answer, but 
reflected with her chin in her hand, and 
then, turning to the Prince, she stated the 
amount. 

““You must understand,’ she added, ‘that 
I would not rent this principality to every 
one for such a sum as that; but as I know 
you to be a regular prince, who will appre- 
ciate the advantages and responsibilities of 
a place like this, and as you are unmarried, 
and, I presume, without encumbrances of any 
sort, I would much prefer to let it to you, 
even at a lower price, than to rent it to a 
perfect stranger.’ 

“When the Adherent heard the sum men- 
tioned by the Dowager, his countenance grew 
almost black, and Prince Ferrando stood in 
silent amazement. 

““Tt would be impossible for me to pay 
such a sum as that,’ he said at last. ‘I have 
studied political economy and am familiar 
with the principles of internal revenue, and 
the income to be derived from ordinary taxes 
and imposts, in a principality of this size, 
would not enable me to pay that sum.’ 

“*Oh, you are very much mistaken,’ cried 
the Dowager. ‘Of course, as a woman, I have 
not been able to make the principality pay 
me what it ought to, but my late husband 
received a very good revenue from it, and I 
am sure you could do the same, if not a 
great deal better; for my late husband was 
not a good business man: he thought too 
much of other people and not enough of his 
family.’ 

“The Prince looked at his Adherent, and 
the latter shook his head violently. 

“*Tt is impossible,’ said Prince Ferrando; 
‘I cannot pay such a sum as that’; and he 
rose to go. 

“*Of course,’ said the Dowager, hastily, 
‘if you think that is too much, and that you 
would not be able to pay it, I might take off 
something in your case. I would not do 
this for everybody, but as it is you, I will 
take off one per cent. of the amount I have 
named.’ 

“For a moment Ferrando stood unde- 
cided. He greatly wanted the principality; he’ 
would be homeless and forlorn without one; 
and yet, this Dowager was asking him a most 
outrageous price. 

“‘*T will consider this matter,’ said he, 
‘and if you will give me the refusal of the 
principality for twenty-four hours, I will see 
you again to-morrow.’ 

“The Dowager considered this request 
as favorable to her interests, and fearing that 
she had asked him too little, she remarked: 
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‘Of course, in case of a reduction like this, 
it must be stipulated in the lease that I re- 
serve some rooms in the palace where I 
shall board at your expense. You cannot 
expect me to accept a reduced rent and to 
be turned out of my house besides.’ 

“The Prince bowed, and, without reply, he 
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cress it could eat, the little party started 
back to the city. 

“When the Prince heard the sound of the 
wheels, and came down to the door of the 
inn, he was amazed and delighted to see 
the Hermit and his Daughter, and welcomed 
them with unusual ardor. 
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“THE PRINCE BOWED, AND... 


and his Adherent left the palace, followed 
by the eager, wistful glances of the Dowager. 
When they reached the inn the Prince said 
to his Single Adherent: 

“*]T am greatly troubled, and I wish I had 
the advice of that good Hermit. I will write 
a letter to him, and you shall take it. But 
you must not walk that long distance; to- 
morrow you will hire a vehicle and go to the 
Hermit.’ 

“The Prince wrote his letter, and the Ad- 
* herent took it to the Hermit. That good man 
and his Daughter read it with the greatest 
interest, and retired to the back of the cave 
to consider it. Presently the Hermit ap- 
proached the Single Adherent. 

“*Ts there room in your vehicle for three 
persons?’ said he. Receiving an affirmative 
answer, he continued: ‘Then my daughter 
and I will go back with you. We think the 
Prince is in danger of making a very bad 
bargain, and as we know a great deal about 
these things, we believe that our presence 
= advice will be of great advantage to 

im.’ 
“So, after the horse had all the water- 


LEFT THE PALACE.” 


““Of all people in the world,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘I am most happy to see you! I am 
in great doubt and difficulty, and I want 
your advice and counsel.’ 

“*Which is what we came to give you,’ 
said the good Hermit, as he warmly pressed 
the hand of the Prince. 

“ After supper the Prince and his guests 
retired to an inner room for consultation, 
while the Adherent stood in the background. 
After some discussion it was decided that 
early in the morning the Prince should go 
to the palace, and should agree to lease 
the principality for five years, provided the 
Dowager would accept one half the sum she 
had originally asked; and he should also ab- 
solutely refuse to board the Dowager, or to 
allow her to reserve any part of the palace 
for her own use. He would promise to pay 
one quarter’s rent in advance if these terms 
were agreed upon on the spot. 

“Tt was nearly high noon on the following 
day whenthe Dowager left the palace, taking 
with her all her belongings. As she departed 
she turned and cast a black look at the Ad- 
herent. 
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“<Tt is to his advice,’ she said to herself, 
‘that I owe this very bad bargain I have 
made. If that young fellow had been left 
to himself he would have agreed to every- 
thing I demanded.’ 

“For an hour or two before she left, the 
Prince had been wandering about the prem- 
ises, impatiently waiting for her departure. 
As soon as she was gone, he called to his Ad- 
herent, and sent him to the inn to summon 
the Hermit and his Daughter to his presence. 
He wished to be grateful to these good 
friends, but as he had a respect for appear- 
ances, he did not desire the Dowager to know 
that these humble persons were to be his 
first guests in the palace. 

“When the Hermit and his Daughter ar- 
rived at the palace they received a princely 
welcome, and Ferrando informed them that 
he wished them to make him a visit of at 
least a week. 

“*You have been so good to me that I 
wish to do the best for you, and so I have 
arranged that you shall occupy the state 
suite in the right wing,’ said he. 

“*We are thankful for this great honor,’ 
said the Hermit, ‘ but, if it would please your 
Royal Highness, we should prefer the cor- 
responding rooms in the left wing. We think 
they will suit us better.’ 

“The Prince raised his eyebrows in sur- 
prise, but he gave orders that his guests’ 
wishes should be gratified. The Adherent, 
who was standing in the background, raised 
his eyes also, but he was not surprised. 

“Tn about half an hour the Hermit and his 
Daughter rejoined the Prince in the grand 
hall. To his utter amazement, Ferrando 
beheld his guests dressed in rich and hand- 
some garments. 

“‘Djid they bring any trunks with them?’ 
he whispered to his Adherent, as they ap- 
proached. 

“*No, your Royal Highness,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘They brought nothing but a basket 
of water-cress, which the lady said had been 
freshly picked and ought not to be wasted.’ 

“With great dignity the Hermit advanced 
to the Prince, and by his side walked his 
Daughter, who was so beautiful in her silks 
and laces that the Prince found it impossible 
to remove his eyes from her. 

““TIn order to explain this change in our 
appearance,’ said the Hermit, ‘I will state 
that the Dowager from whom you rented 
this principality is my brother’s widow. Be- 
fore he died he arranged that the Dowager 
should reign over the principality as long as 
she lived, and that my daughter should then 
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succeed her. At the same time, knowing 
that his wife did not understand the govern- 
ing of principalities, he appointed me assis- 
tant prince with a salary. This seemed like 
a very good plan, but it did not work. The 
Dowager soon showed such a disposition to 
meddle with everything that was going on 
that my position gradually became so intol- 
erable I determined to retire to a hermit’s 
cell, to which my daughter accompanied me.’ 

“With his mind scarcely able to grasp 
the situation, the Prince gazed from one to 
the other of his guests. ‘Can it be pos- 
sible,’ he said presently, ‘that in renting 
this principality I have interfered with your 
prospects?’ 

“*Oh, not at all, not at all,’ replied the 
Hermit. ‘In the first place, you have given 
us the great honor of visiting you and of 
occupying our old suite of apartments. 
I cannot describe to your Royal Highness 
the pleasure I felt when I saw my dressing- 
gown hanging on its accustomed hook, with 
my favorite slippers beneath it.’ 

““T take back my invitation for a week,’ 
cried the Prince. ‘Now that I know who 
you are, you must stay with me for a long 
time. I wish you could stay always,’ he 
added, his eyes still fixed upon the beauti- 
ful young woman. And then, as if to explain 
this outburst of interest, he said: ‘I rely so 
much on your advice and counsel, and 
there is no knowing what the Dowager may 
do next.’ 

““You are right,’ said the ex-Hermit; 
‘there is no possible way of knowing. But 
a plan has suggested itself to me which I 
think may relieve you of any possible annoy- 
ance or molestation. My idea is that you 
shall marry my daughter. Then, in virtue of 
your lease, you will reign over the principal- 
ity, and she will be your consort. After a 
time, when the Dowager departs this life, my 
daughter, by virtue of inheritance, will reign 
over the principality, and you will be her 
consort. Thus, you see, the Dowager will 
have no show at all.’ 

“The countenance of the Prince shone 
like the sun. ‘A heaven-born plan!’ he 
cried. ‘From the moment I saw your 
daughter with the basket of water-cress, I 
loved her. By your permission, I will em- 
brace her.’ 

“The permission was given, and he em- 
braced her. She might have said that, from 
the moment she had understood the peculiar 
circumstances in which the prince had found 
himself, her heart had gone out to him like 
a dove seeking the nest of its partner, but 
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she did not think it needful to occupy the 
time with unnecessary statements. 

“‘Your Royal Highness,’ said the Adher- 
ent, approaching with a bow, ‘I think it is 
only right to inform you that the Dowager, 
when she left, said to me that she would re- 
turn early in the afternoon to superintend 
the removal of her parrots.’ 

“‘What!’ cried the Prince, ‘ have n’t those 
beastly birds gone yet? Send them after 
her without the loss of a minute. I don’t 
want to see her back here again.’ 

“The ex-Hermit, who had drawn his 
daughter aside for a few words of consulta- 
tion, now advanced with uplifted hand. 
‘Nay,’ said he; ‘if you will excuse me, I think 
I can suggest a better plan than that. The 
old lady is bound to come back, and the 
sooner she comes and goes, the better. But 
we should be prepared for her. I suggest 
that a priest be summoned, and that you and 
my daughter be married immediately. Our 
position in the palace will then be assured, 
and the Dowager will have nothing to say, 
either about our presence here or about 
anything else. How does my plan suit your 
Royal Highness?’ 

“Ferrando did not answer, but turning 
to the Adherent, he ordered him to summon 
a priest without delay, and to order the as- 
semblage in the great hall of all the cour- 
tiers and servants who could be found. The 
Adherent sped away on his errand, and as he 
did so he smiled and said to himself, ‘She is 
a better manager than the old woman, and 
her views are broader.’ 

“When the marriage ceremony had been 
concluded, the Prince ordered a sumptuous 
wedding-feast to be spread; but he was soon 
informed that there was nothing to eat in 
the house, for the Dowager had not thought 
it at all incumbent upon her to provide eat- 
ables for her tenant. 

“*It matters not!’ cried theex-Hermit, his 
face glowing with pleasure. ‘There will be 
time enough to provide a good supper, and 
in the meantime what could be more appro- 
priate for a wedding repast than the basket 
~ cress which my daughter brought with 
ier! 

“A table was spread, with a great dish of 
water-cress in the center, and it may be re- 
marked that the Prince was so wild with 
delight that if this dish had been suddenly 
changed to one containing fried chicken 
with white gravy, he would not have per- 
ceived the difference. 

“Early in the afternoon the Dowager re- 
turned to the palace to superintend the re- 
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moval of her parrots. As she entered the 
great hall she perceived the wedding-party 
waiting to receive her, and her amazement 
was such that her toes turned upward and 
she sat down with great suddenness in a 
chair which the Adherent thoughtfully 
placed behind her. 

“* Ah,’ thought the Dowager, ‘it is these 
wretched people who have been giving him 
advice.’ 

“*How do you do, my dear sister-in-law?’ 
said the ex-Hermit. ‘I do not wonder you 
are surprised to see us here, and in order 
to relieve your mind, I will instantly explain 
the state of affairs.’ Whereupon he explained 
them. 

“The Dowager then found her voice and 
her strength; springing to her feet, she cried: 
‘This is a plot! I have been deceived, and 
the lease is void. Not one of you has any 
right in this palace, and I hereby order you 
out!” 

“The ex-Hermit smiled and drew a paper 
from his pocket. ‘Before we obey your 
orders, my dear sister-in-law,’ he remarked, 
‘I wish to call your attention to a little 
business matter. You will remember that 
when I was here with you, acting as your as- 
sistant, you found great difficulty in paying 
me my salary. The first year you told me 
to take it out of the custom duties. The 
sum I received was not equal to the amount 
due me, but I made no complaint. The sec- 
ond year I was obliged to rely on the taxes 
on internal production, but, as you required 
most of the income from this source, I found 
myself very short of money at the end of 
the year. The third year I was obliged to 
rely upon the taxes on pew-rents, and that, 
as you are aware, yielded me almost nothing. 
After that you paid me no salary at all. 
Here is my bill for the money due me. But 
if you cannot conveniently pay me now, | 
will agree, in the presence of these good 
friends, to postpone the settlement until the 
next time I lay my eyes upon you. If you do 
not then pay me I shall levy upon your per- 
sonal possessions.’ 

“The Dowager glared at the Princess Fer- 
rando, and having shaken her long forefinger 
at that beautiful young lady, she departed, 
and was never seen in the palace again.” 


DuRING the reading of this story Pomona 
had listened with great interest and had not 
interrupted, but now she spoke. 

“There ’s two ways of endin’ a story,” 
said she; “one is to wind it up and the other 
is to let it run down. Now when a story is 
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runnin’ down, as if it was a clock, it’s often 
a good deal longer than you think before it 
stops, so we thought we would wind this one 
up right there.” 

Euphemia laughed. “But if you wind it 
up,” she said, “ you help it to keep on going.” 

For a moment Pomona looked embar- 
rassed, but she quickly recovered herself. 
“T don’t mean to wind it up like a clock,” 
she said, “but to wind it up like an old- 
fashioned clothes-line, 
which is n’t wanted 
again until you have 
some more things to 
hang on it.” i mg | 

I stated that it was uw 
my opinion this was an ~ 
excellent way to stop a 
story; but Euphemia did 
not agree with me. 

“TI think,” she said, 
“that a story of this 
kind ought to end with 
a moral. They nearly 
always do.” 

Pomona now looked at 
Jonas and Jonas looked 
at Pomona. 

“Several times, when 
we was writin’ the story,” 
said Pomona, “I had a 
notion that Jone was 
tryin’ to squeeze a moral 
into it, but he did n’t say nothin’ about 
it, and I did n’t ask him, and if there’s any- 
thing more to say, it ’s for him to do it.” 

Jonas smiled. “My opinion about morals 
to stories is that the people who read them 
ought to work them out for themselves,” 
said he. “Some people work out one kind of 
moral, and others work out another kind. It 
was a pretty big job to write that story, which 
I had to do the most of, and I don’t think I 
ought to be called on to put in any moral, 
which is a good deal like bein’ asked to make 
bread for the man who buys my wheat.” 

Pomona looked down at the ground, then 
she looked up at the ceiling, and then said: 

“Tf you would n’t mind hearin’ a little bit 
of a story, I’d like to tell you one.” And as 
we did not mind, she began: “Once there 
was a young married man, who was in the 
habit of goin’ to his business in a canoe. 
Every mornin’ he paddled himself down to 
his office, and every afternoon he paddled 
himself back. About half-way down the 
beautiful stream on which he lived there 
was a little point of rocks projectin’ out 
into the water, and the young man was 
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obliged to paddle his canoe very near the 
opposite shore in order to get out of the 
way. This was toublesome, and after a 
while he got tired of it. It would be very 
much pleasanter, he thought, if he could 
paddle along the middle of the stream with- 
out thinkin’ about the rocks. So one mornin’, 
when he was in a great hurry, he said to 
himself that he would steer his canoe right 
straight against that point of rocks and 
break it off. Afterthat he 
would have a clear pas- 
sage up and down the 
stream. So, as soon as 
he got near enough, he 
carried out his plan. 
That young man did n’t 
go to his office that 
mornin’, and the frag- 
ments of his canoe was 
picked up by a poor fam- 
ily livin’ on the banks 
of the stream, and used 
for kindlin’-wood. 

“Now,” added Po- 
mona, looking at Jonas, 
“if you can think of a 
good moral to that story 
I ’m sure we ’d be glad 
to hear it.” 

Jonas’ smiled 
looked at me. “As I 
said before,” he re- 
marked, “I don’t want to have anything to 
do with morals. In my opinion, every man 
ought to be his own moral-maker.” 

Pomona gave her head a little jerk, as if 
she thought he was perfectly right and was 
also able to act on his own opinion; but 
Euphemia smiled and then knitted her brow. 

“T am not so sure about all that,” she said. 
“It is sometimes very hard to get at the 
moral of anything, and I think the morals of 
stories ought to be made as easy as possible 
for the readers. Now, I may be all wrong, 
but if I were asked what was the moral of the 
first story I should say that it was mostly 
written by somebody who thought that some- 
body, probably a wife, was trying to do too 
much managing, and that the moral of the 
second story relates tosomebody whothought 
he could reform his wife.” 

Pomona looked at Jonas, and Jonas looked 
at Pomona, and then we all laughed. 

“Tf it suits you all,” I said, “I think we 
will leave the moral question just- where it 
stands.” 

It suited them all, and the question was 
left standing. 


DEPARTED, AND WAS and 





THE PROBLEM OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
(THE EAST OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW.) 
BY HENRY C. POTTER. 


N Le Sage’s “Bachelor of Sala- 
manca” there is recounted a 
@® series of stirring incidents 
which issue in the arrival of the 
hero, Don Cherubin de la Ronda, 
in Mexico, in which, for a time, 
he leads a vagrant life, and in 
which, for a still longer time, he holds an 
official position of considerable importance. 
The book is interesting, though characteris- 
tically coarse reading, and as throwing a very 
helpful side-light upon not only usages, but 
standards, ceremonious, commercial, or 
moral, of the Spanish rule in Mexico, it is 
of enduring value. 

For nothing can be plainer to one reading 
the volume than that, to use a modern vul- 
garism, the Spaniards were not in Mexico, 
or in any other colony, “for their health.” 
The ordinary term of office of a governor 
was five years, and, however poor a man 
came to the colony, he was expected to leave 
it a man of independent fortune. When Don 
Cherubin de la Ronda’s friend and patron, 
the Count de Gelves, retires from the vice- 
royalty of New Spain, the former relates 
that “finally we set out from Mexico, and it 
may be said that on the day of our departure 
we presented a spectacle to the Americans 
which gave ample scope for their curses. 
The wags, at seeing two hundred mules 
loaded with bales, mostly of silver, made 
themselves a little merry at our expense, 
and we repaired with their money to Vera 
Cruz”--which goes a good way to explain 
the long-suffering patience of the natives 
under Spanish rule. 

And no estimate of the Philippine, any 
more than of the original Mexican situation, 
or of the people with whom chiefly the 
former is concerned, can be even moderately 
intelligent which leaves this feature out. 
Spain found the islands as the fruit of that 
fine spirit of adventure which will forever 
preserve her name illustrious. Columbus was 
not a greater hero nor a more daring ex- 
plorer in his way than was Magellan in his. 
But neither Magellan nor the men who 
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followed him, as indeed such an incident in 
their history unmistakably reveals, rose 
above the spirit of their times. That the 
aims of the Spanish-American and Spanish- 
Pacific ventures were not those of coloniza- 
tion so much as of mere conquest is plain 
enough. True, the church went in the ships 
with the soldiers, and the priest and his para- 
phernalia were often landed first of all. But, 
without impugning the spirit or the purposes 
of the reverend clergy of that day, it is 
enough to say that, having startled the sim- 
ple savages among whom they landed with 
their unfamiliar ceremonies, they seem to 
have done little or nothing to teach or to 
protect them. When Manila was occupied by 
the Spaniards the historian tells us that they 
first of all established a system of taxes to 
be imposed upon the natives, and later built 
hospitals for their own soldiers, peniten- 
tiaries forthe punishment of the recalcitrant, 
and war-ships to enforce their decrees. Of 
schools and the development of industries 
we hear nothing, nor, indeed, do the Span- 
iards seem to have contemplated the latter 
as practicable among the untutored savages. 
And yet, later experience has demonstrated 
that in handicrafts, the mechanic arts, and 
kindred industrial pursuits the native Fili- 
pino has exhibited unusual aptitude. The 
factory-hand of to-day, in such cotton-mills 
as I visited, is usually a lad or a girl under 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. Yet I 
was assured by their Scotch overseer that 
they learned their somewhat delicate and 
intricate tasks, which involved the ma- 
nipulation of machinery easily disarranged 
or misdirected, in about half the time that 
a European boy or girl would acquire the 
same knowledge. 

But of development along lines that, to 
our American thinking, are those which 
alone are legitimate in the work of coloniza- 
tion, it is plain that the Spanish conquerors 
had no conception, or, if they had, regarded 
it with not the slightest interest. The pages 
of Philippine history, from the year (1521) 
when Magellan landed on the north coast of 
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Mindanao, in the southern Philippines, down 
to our own time, have, indeed, little else to 
record than successive struggles for a 
group of islands which the most cursory 
inspection proved to be rich in natural re- 
sources, and for the possession of which, 
before a great while, Chinese, Dutch, and 
English in turn vigorously and more or less 
successfully contended. It would be interest- 
ing to speculate upon what would have been 
the history of the islands if the British fleet 
which, under Admiral Cornish, on September 
22, 1762, arrived before Manila had main- 
tained the hold which the land forces under 
General Draper, a little later, established 
there, and which was only relaxed when, 
after the ratification of the treaty of Paris 
in February, 1763, Manila was evacuated. 
It is undoubtedly probable that, had Brit- 
ish control of the islands been maintained, 
their history would have been more pros- 
perous and peaceful than it subsequently 
proved to be. Whatever we may deny to 
her, England has the genius of coloniza- 
tion. And yet, if, in 1762, she had retained 
possession of the Philippines, it is by no 
means certain that she would have ruled 
them more easily than did Spain. Britain’s 
most signal triumph as a colonizer has been 
in India, and in India she has the difficult 
task of dealing with different tribes, rulers, 
and tongues. But the local divergences in 
these respects can in no degree be compared 
with what Spain found in the Philippines, 
nor can the original conditions be considered 
at all similar. India had a civilization, how- 
ever we may disesteem much that distin- 
guished it. It had a religion which, however 
much of it was clouded by superstition, was 
still the parent and propagator of great 
ideas. But the civilization of the native 
tribes of the Philippines was utterly un- 
worthy of any such name, and their religious 
ideas were at once pagan and puerile. Mr. 
Foreman, to whose admirable work! I shall 
have occasion more than once to refer, re- 
lates that in the year 1881 he had occasion 
to visit a village in Upper Pampanga which 
the Spanish authorities had established as a 
kind of model for the elevation and instruc- 
tion of the Negritos. They were housed in 
bamboo and palm-leaf huts of excellent sani- 
tary construction, and supplied with food 
and clothing for a year, with instruction in 
tilling the soil and other industries. But at 
the end of a year or two they had fled to 
the mountains, and no persuasion could bring 
them back to anything that separated them 
1 “The Philippine Islands,” by John Foreman, F.R.G:S. 


from the low animalism and the nomadic 
habits which were their ancestral inheri- 
tance. Now, this, it must be borne in mind, 
was after Spain had been in possession of 
the Philippines for more than three hundred 
years. 

It is quite true, of course, that this has 
not been the history of Spanish colonization 
in all the islands or in connection with all 
the tribes. I shall never forget the profound 
impression which was made upon me when 
I entered the harbor of Manila. The spec- 
tacle of solid and stately structures, forts, 
arsenals, municipal halls, churches, vicerega] 
palaces, and the rest, was worthy of any 
port of Spain, distinctly recalling, indeed, 
impressions which I had received when en- 
tering the harbors of Cartagena, Malaga, 
and Barcelona. And when one goes to and 
fro in Luzon, and to a greater or less degree 
in others of the Philippine Islands, he sees 
manifold material evidences of commercial, 
municipal, civic, and ecclesiastical activity. 
The question at once arises, Why has it ac- 
complished so little, and why, on the whole, 
is the type of civilization which one finds in 
the Philippines so low and in some instances 
so exceptionally debased? These are ques- 
tions which the nation which has assumed 
the burden of governing these islands has 
need to ask and to press until it shall have 
an answer. In that answer, if it is soluble 
at all, we shall find the solution of the Philip- 
pine problem. 

It is partially answered as soon as we have 
intelligently recognized the elements that 
went to make up the Spanish civilization. 
Whatever Spain might have hoped to do or 
to be to the Philippines, she could not have 
expected to create among them a social 
order or to introduce and establish moral 
standards that were higher than her own. 
Those that she did introduce were translated 
to the people whose soil she invaded and 
whose tribes she undertook to rule by four 
powerful agencies: the army, the civil ruler, 
the church, and commerce. In speaking of 
them I shall content myself mainly with the 
testimony of her own witnesses. 

And, first, the army. Substantially the 
first knowledge that the Filipino had of the 
Spaniard was as a soldier. The men who 
came in ships and who first landed on his 
shores came as the servants of those who 
sailed in them as the conquering hosts of 
Spain, and when, as at Cebu, these con- 
querors first landed, they disclosed the pur- 
pose for which they had come by seizing and 
sacking the first town that they entered. 
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The natives were declared Spanish subjects, 
their king was dethroned, and the grandson of 
the Spanish leader, the daring Legaspi, was 
despatched to take possession of Luzon. The 
Spanish historian has obscured this latter 
transaction by chronicles that are curiously 
contradictory, but he may believe who can 
that the native rulers of Luzon surrendered 
their territory, their independence, and their 
tribute to invading foreigners who used no 
other weapons than persuasive speech. 
From the beginning, though the records 
were written by Spanish hands, the pages of 
Philippine history are stained with blood, 
chiefly the blood of innocent and guileless 
savages, entrapped, terrified, robbed, and 
ravished by civilized and nominally Christian 
soldiers. It is not altogether surprising that 
their descendants do not welcome the advent 
of the Christian soldier to-day. 

Naturally enough, conquest was followed, 
for a time at any rate, by a rule that was 
largely military. As the colony was divided 
and subdivided into provinces and military 
districts, the chief authority was usually a 
military officer who gladly resigned his rank 
for an office which, while it ordinarily had 
attached to it astipend of but three hundred 
dollars, afforded indefinite opportunities for 
personal emolument. In his “Noticias de 
Filipinos,” Don Eusebio Mazorca, in an un- 
edited manuscript,’ dated 1840, in the ar- 
chives of the Bauan Convent, Province of 
Batangas, states that “there are candidates 
up to the grade of Brigadier who relinquish 
a $3000 salary to pursue their hopes and 
projects in [provincial] Governorship,” and 
of the qualifications for these positions 
T. Comin, in 1810, wrote: “In order to be a 
Chief of a Province in these Islands, no train- 
ing or knowledge or special services are ne- 
cessary. . . . It is quite a common thing 
to see a barber or a Governor’s lackey, a 
sailor or a deserter, suddenly transformed 
into an Alcalde, Administrator, and Captain 
of the forces of a populous province with- 
out any counsellor but his rude understand- 
ing, or any guide but his passions—‘sin 
otro consejero que su rudo entendimiento, ni 
mas guia que sus pasiones.’”? Comin was 
subsequently Spanish consul-general at 
Lisbon. 

With absolute power, with a native in- 
capacity even to conceive of an equitable 
exercise of autherity, ignorant, self-willed, 
and wholly irresponsible, it can easily be 
imagined that this military rule did little to 


' Foreman’s “The Philippine Islands,” p. 230. 
* Tbid., p. 231. Ibid., p. 242. 
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win or elevate the people whom it pretended 
to govern. Our own American theory, still 
widely prevalent—more shame on us!—in 
certain parts of our own land, that “a negro 
has no rights that a white man is bound to 
respect,” was apparently the highest view 
of his duty that the ordinary Spanish mili- 
tary officer was capable of conceiving. To 
amuse and indulge himself at whatever cost 
to the community over whom he was placed, 
and then to wring from the conquered prov- 
ince the last peseta that could be squeezed 
from the peasant whom he terrorized, this 
was the foundation for civil rule in the 
Philippines which was laid by that military 
rule which preceded it. 

It is not greatly surprising, therefore, 
that when the civil ruler took over the tasks 
of the military governor the situation was 
not greatly improved. He was the creation 
of the Spanish government at Madrid, and 
that conception of the object of his appoint- 
ment which I have indicated at the begin- 
ning of these pages was undoubtedly a 
leading, if not the principal, motive. The 
appointments to places of trust and respon- 
sibility, such as were those of military gov- 
ernors, alcaldes, or other prominent magis- 
trates, were in the gift of the Spanish cabinet, 
and when a cabinet officer went out, his fa- 
vorites went out with him. The system, in 
a word, was our own, save as the latter is 
feebly and intermittently qualified by civil- 
service regulations; and the uses which a 
government officer made of his place, if more 
glaring and unblushing, especially, for ex- 
ample, in cities, than those which we are 
familiar with at home, were of substantially 
the same character. The authority that I 
have already quoted, Don Eusebio Mazorca,3 
describing the official processes in this con- 
nection, says: “The Governor receives pay- 
ment of the tribute in rice paddy, which he 
credits to the native at two reals in silver 
per caban. Then he pays this sum into the 
Royal Treasury in money, and sells the rice 
paddy for private account at the current 
rate of six, eight, or more reals in silver 
per caban, and this simple operation brings 
him 200 to 300 per cent. profit.” One is 
not surprised to hear that officials on retir- 
ing from office took with them, when they 
returned to Spain, large sums, three or four 
times exceeding their total official emolu- 
ments. 

Under such a system of civic corruption at 
the top, it inevitably followed that the rot- 
tenness reached all the way down. One is 
irresistibly reminded of our police systems 
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in cities, with their political “ bosses,” by an 
experience of the author I have already 
quoted. In 1885 he bought a small estate 
which had been leased to a tenant whom 
the purchaser found at the moment in the 
Manila jail for a violent assault. Three 
months later the man was at large, and he 
was soon after appointed governor of his 
own village. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
such a state of things existed without the 
mechanisms and processes of the law by 
which it ought to have been restrained or 
corrected. The difficulty was that the courts 
and the usual legal processes and person- 
ages were as corruptible as the higher offi- 
cials. “I knew,” says Foreman,! “a man in 
Negros Island —a planter — who was charged 
with homicide. The judge of his Province 
acquitted him, but fearing that he might 
be again arrested on the same charge, he 
came up to Manila with me to procure a 
ratification of the sentence in the Supreme 
Court. The expenses of the legal proceed- 
ings were so enormous, that at length he was 
compelled to fully mortgage his plantation. 
Weeks passed, and he had spent all his money 
without getting justice, so I lent his notary 
401. to assist in bringing the case to an 
end. The planter returned to Negros ap- 
parently satisfied that he should be no 
further troubled, but later on, the newly 
appointed judge in that island, whilst pros- 
pecting for fees by turning up old cases, 
unfortunately came across this, and my 
planter acquaintance was sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment.” The narrator of this 
incident naively informs us that “the fam- 
ily lawyer, proceeding on the same lines, had 
still a hope of finding defects in the sen- 
tence to reverse it in favour of his client.” 
How could it be otherwise when, a little 
earlier, we are informed that if a case had 
been tried and judgment given under the 
civil code a way was often found to convert it 
into a criminal case; and when apparently 
settled under the criminal code, a flaw could 
be discovered under the Lawsof the Indies, or 
the Siete Partidas, or the Roman law, or the 
Novisima Recopilacion, or the Antiguos fue- 
ros, decrees, royal orders, Ordenanzas de buen 
Gobierno, or some others by which the case 
could be reopened? Such a state of things 
throws an interesting side-light upon the 
charming innocence of those American com- 
missioners who, in the recent treaty of 
Paris, virtually reénacted the above Philip- 
pine system of civil and ecclesiastical law. 

1 “The Philippine Islands,” p. 268. 
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One is tempted to say that the prayer from 
the bench, “May God have mercy on your 
soul!” might not only fitly follow a criminal 
trial, but precede a civil one. 

Any description of the Philippine situa- 
tion would, however, be gravely incomplete 
which omitted that other element in it which 
was neither military nor civil, but ecclesi- 
astical. We ought not to fail to recognize, 
in reviewing it, those earlier motives of mis- 
sionary zeal which found undoubtedly a 
welcome sphere in all the splendid range of 
Spanish conquests. The heathen peoples to 
whom the conquerors came were in pagan 
darkness, and a Christian and Catholic mon- 
arch owned the obligation to impart to them 
the religion which was identified with the 
history of his people and the foundations of 
his throne. That the methods which were 
employed to this end were not always or 
often those which to-day would receive the 
unqualified sanction of the descendants of 
those who invoked them is only to say that 
the ideas of Christian expansion, whether 
Latin, Greek, or of the Reformed commu- 
nions, were not those which intelligent peo- 
ple of any Christian fellowship would to-day 
approve. A religion of externalism and a 
propaganda of force went hand in hand; and 
that their fruits were not manifest in re- 
generated characters or in a pure and right- 
eous social order was simply because no 
seed was sown which could have produced 
such fruits. But the gravest aspects of the 
ecclesiastical history of the Philippines 
appear when we turn to look, in the pages 
of their own historians, for the influence, 
whether of institutions or of individuals, in 
bringing to pagan tribes nobler ideals and a 
doctrine or practice resembling even in some 
remote degrees those of the brotherhood of 
Jesus Christ. For this it ought distinctly to 
be said that at first the church was only 
indirectly responsible. The civil and military 
authorities soon discovered that in the 
Philippine Islanders they had a people ex- 
tremely sensible to external impressions, 
ignorant, credulous, and superstitious. From 
the awe with which they witnessed rites and 
ceremonies unfamiliar, but dramatically im- 
pressive, they passed readily and swiftly to 
awe and fear of those who performed them, 
and the civil ruler found himself invoking 
ecclesiastical terrors because often no others 
proved to be so effective. Out of this it 
not unnaturally grew that the ecclesiastic 
came, in time, to unite both sacred and 
secular functions,—the church has too 
readily in every age assumed them both,— 
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and the prelate and the priest became, 
sooner or later, the magistrate and the 
judge. In such capacities the village pastor 
took on ultimately the character of a gov- 
ernment agent, and, as such, it was within 
his discretion arbitrarily to grant or to re- 
fuse his official signature to documents 
which without it had no value. Or he 
could, as a guardian of the public safety, 
denounce to the authorities as a dangerous 
person one whose presence in the district 
was inconvenient to himself, and presently, 
by order of the governor of the province, 
he obnoxious person disappeared —escorted 
to prison or banished to a distant island. 
That these things and others like them 
were largely due to the malign influence of 
the so-called religious orders— Heaven save 
the mark!—has repeatedly and very re- 
cently been denied with a coarseness and 
vulgarity of vituperation to which I need not 
here further refer than to say that to minds 
capable of forming a dispassionate opinion 
upon any subject it was sufficient evidence 
of their truth. Other evidence, however, 
there is in the history of the Philippines, 
abundant, continuous, and of indisputable 
authority, most of all to those who have ven- 
tured to challenge it. The Jesuits were ex- 
pelled from the Philippine Islands in the 
year 1768 by virtue of an apostolic brief of 
Pope Clement XIV.! It is quite true that 
they were permitted to return in 1852, but 
only on condition that they should confine 
their labors to strictly educational and mis- 
sionary work. And these were undoubtedly 
the least obnoxious of the orders, the others 
-the Austin Friars, Recoletos, Dominicans, 
and Franciscans— being identified with inci- 
dents in the social and domestic life of the 
Philippine people, the corruption of their 
households, and the adroit sequestration and 
appropriation of their property, which will 
continue to make any attempt by the gov- 
ernment of the United States to avoid or 
evade the question of the friars an utterly 
vain and futile one. On the relations of 
these orders to one another an amusing side- 
light is thrown by an incident in the history 
of the Dominicans, by whom, in 1778, the 
province of Pangasinan was spiritually ad- 
ministered, while that of Zambales was 
allotted to the Recoletos. The Dominicans 
therefore proposed to the Recoletos to cede 
Zambales to them, “because it was repug- 


' The royal decree setting forth the execution of 
this brief was printed in Madrid in 1770 (Foreman). 

* Ley 46, tit. 14 (Foreman). 

3 It is not generally known, perhaps, that so late as 
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nant to them to have to pass through Re- 
coletos territory in going from Manila to 
their own province.” The “Recopilacion de 
las Leyes de Indies” shows that it at length 
became necessary to forbid these amiable 
brethren to have any part in civil govern- 
ment.? 

I have thus rehearsed the influences which 
had so much to do with creating the situa- 
tion which existed when the fleet of Admiral 
Dewey found its way into Manila Bay, be- 
cause only so can one get an intelligent view 
of a problem which has in it unusual ele- 
ments of delicacy and difficulty. Those who 
accept unreservedly a policy of colonial ex- 
pansion, concerning which I have myself 
seen nothing in our recent history to change 
opinions formed long ago, are fond of point- 
ing to the achievements of Anglo-Saxon 
colonization in other lands, and of asking 
why we may not match them. If there were 
no other answer to that question it might be 
found in that quite exceptional unlikeness in 
the Philippine situation to situations, such as 
that in India, where the colonizing power 
has had to deal with a people that, whatever 
its tribal differences, is largely homogeneous. 
But an especial difficulty in the Philippine 
situation, which includes tribal differences 
running all the way, as in the case of the 
Negritos, from the extreme of barbarism to 
conditions, as with many of the Tagalos, of 
semi-civilization, is that you have those most 
perplexing complications which arise out of 
the superimposition upon the native tribes 
of a civilization partly Japanese,’ partly 
Chinese, and overpoweringly Spanish, whose 
influence, whatever it may have been for 
good, must be owned by an impartial stu- 
dent to have been never such as to create 
in the native mind a faith in the govern- 
ment as the friend of liberty and equity, or 
an affection or respect for rulers as the dis- 
pensers of justice or the exemplars of blame- 
less living or honest dealing. In a word, 
there has been nothing in the past history 
of the Filipino to educate him to value or 
to imitate high ideals of official authority or 
civic, social, or domestic self-restraint. 

It is not surprising that these peoples 
should have been impatient under a condi- 
tion of things in which law and religion 
and their official representatives stood for so 
little that boded anything but evil to them. 
The revolutionary movement represented by 


1896 the Katipunan, a secret patriotic society of the 
Filipinos (persistently misrepresented as a masonic 
order), sent a deputation to Japan to present a petition 
to the Mikado praying him to annex the Philippines. 
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Aguinaldo and those associated with him 
was therefore to have been anticipated, 
and had had, indeed, its repeated forerun- 
ners. The practical question was, and is, 
What did it amount to, what was its worth? 
There is no question in connection with the 
Philippine problem more important than 
this, nor any concerning which the effort to 
create an erroneous impression has been 
more strenuous or more persistent. The 
comparisons between our own struggle for 
independence and that of the young guerrilla 
warrior have been frequent and eloquent. 
Their only defect is that the facts which 
warranted any such comparison were so 
largely wanting. I say nothing here of the 
just doubts which any one acquainted with 
the history of the Filipino leader must needs 
entertain, whether as to the integrity of his 
record or the honesty of his purpose. I 
maintain that it is simply an intolerable 
impertinence to compare him or those who 
are about him with the men who were the 
leaders in our struggle for freedom and who 
laid the foundations of the republic. The 
warrant for a struggle for freedom must be 
found in something more than the mere 
passion to be free from an irksome yoke, or 
else any desire to break out of wonted re- 
straints and the chafing limitations of a 
hated social order becomes straightway a 
sacred aspiration with which we are bound 
to sympathize, and in which we are bound 
to cooperate. I venture to speak with some 
warmth on this subject, because my know- 
ledge, through correspondence and personal 
interviews with those who have stood, not 
only inthe Philippine Islands, but in America, 
Japan, and China, as the representatives 
and spokesmen of the revolutionary move- 
ment there, has extended over nearly three 
years and has included a considerable vari- 
ety of individuals; and I am constrained to 
say that it has only deepened my conviction 
that, whatever elements of equity there 
may be in the Philippine struggle for free- 
dom, the leaders have not yet appeared who 
could be seriously considered as competent 
to lead or organize it. 

Under these circumstances the duty of 
the government of the United States does 
not seem to be obscure. Through the blun- 
der of the naval commander who, after 
his splendid achievement in destroying a 
Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila, 
failed to see that his task there was at an 
end, we have assumed another and a much 
more difficult one. We have had no train- 
ing for its discharge; we have a very inferior 
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mechanism for its accomplishment; and we 
are cursed with political traditions which 
make it doubly difficult to perform it suc- 
cessfully. But at this writing there is no 
honorable way out. To throw up our task 
now would be a cruelty to those whom we 
abandon, and a confession of our impotence 
which would disgrace us before the world. 
The element of time in the whole melancholy 
business is that which has transformed es- 
sentially its aspect. We must go on now, 
whether or no we find the task more expen- 
sive in men and means, and less profitable 
commercially, than originally we expected. 
Noblesse oblige. A great nation cannot aban- 
don a weaker people which it has, before all 
men, adopted as its ward without confessing 
that, great as it claims to be, it has nothing 
to impart, nothing to sacrifice, in order to 
give freedom and good government to those 
who have not forfeited all claim to such gifts 
because they have looked for them in the 
wrong direction. 

I would not minimize the difficulties or 
the costliness of the task. I have elsewhere 
than in these pages? recognized our consid- 
erable inadequacy for it. But that inade- 
quacy consists rather in our instruments 
than in the absence of those informing prin- 
ciples which must forever determine the 
value of any instruments, and which are for- 
ever at the foundation of all good govern- 
ment. The greatest glory, as a history of ad- 
ministration, of our Civil War was that after 
we had blundered, and had bred swindling 
contractors and shoddy manufacturers and 
smuggling, and incompetent generals, then, 
like some great creature breasting the waves, 
we shook ourselves free from them, and rose 
above them, and did the tasks, and fed and 
moved the armies, and fought our battles, 
better and better. And, best of all, we 
searched for and found the men, and lifted 
them from their obscurity,— Lincoln, Stan- 
ton, Grant, and their peers and successors, — 
who did the thinking and planned the march- 
ing, and fed and moved the armies that 
won through to victory. I am not one of 
those who believe that the people of the 
United States have lost the capacity to re- 
peat such achievements. There are many 
who will never cease to regret our original 
blunder in the Philippine Islands. But they 
are not so despairing of their country as to 
believe that she is so far gone from original 
righteousness that she has in her no virtue 
left with which to educate those distant 


1 See an address before the Church Congress, Octo- 
ber, 1899. 
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islands for freedom; and meanwhile it is 
just as well to remember that her rulers 
have never intimated that this government 
has any other purpose in regard to them. 

But we shall gravely blunder if we mini- 
mize or evade any one of the difficult tasks 
which are before us. There are influences 
that will tempt the leaders of political par- 
ties to do this, which it would be the cru- 
dest folly to ignore. If we are ever to win 
the confidence and mold the characters of 
these island peoples we must recognize the 
injustices from which too long they have 
suffered, and set about to right them. We 
must not with one hand proffer them free- 
dom—freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship—and take it 
back with the other. And we must therefore 
courageously face such questions as, for ex- 
ample, What has the government of the 
United States to say to a pronunciamento 
like this?— 

“You must reject and condemn the ma- 
sonic sect, so frequently rejected and con- 
demned by the supreme pontiffs. 

“You must also reject and condemn lib- 
erty of worship, liberty of the press, liberty 
of thought, and the other liberties of perdi- 
tion, condemned and rejected by the pontiff. 

“You must also reject and condemn lib- 
eralism and also modern progress and civili- 
zation, as being false progress and false 
civilization. 

“You must utterly abominate civil mar- 
riage and regard it as pure concubinage. 

“You must also condemn and reject the 
interference of the civil authorities in any 
ecclesiastical affairs,so much in vogue nowa- 
days.” 

I take these instructions from a lately 
published pamphlet in Manila. This pam- 
phlet was issued without duly expressed 
church authority, until the organ of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Manila, a Span- 
ish newspaper called the “Liberastus,” 
admitted the fact that the Jesuits had 
published it. 

There is not the slightest occasion to in- 

1 New York “Evening Post,” May 16, 1900. 
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voke theological or ecclesiastical rancors in 
connection with questions raised by such a 
publication as this. But it should also be said 
that there is as little for being deterred by 
any fulminations of that sort of thunder, now 
happily reduced to the dimensions and sub- 
stance of the sheet-tin rattled for a similar 
purpose behind the scenic stage, from con- 
sidering calmly and dispassionately what it 
bodes to the rights and liberties of those 
whom it seeks to terrorize, or to the free insti- 
tutions which it will be our sacred duty as 
well as our privilege to plant among them. 
Our tasks, at the best, in the Philippines are 
noteasy ones. It will benecessary, at the out- 
set, to have it definitely understood that they 
are not to be obstructed by influences and so- 
cieties of whoseenormous power for mischief 
and corruptness the history of the Philippine 
Islands is the melancholy and tragic record. 

As to what American rule has already 
achieved in our new possessions, I am glad 
to affirm here what correspondence extend- 
ing over two years, the testimony of respon- 
sible and impartial witnesses of all classes, 
and personal observation have led me to be- 
lieve in regard to our army and our civil 
servants in the Philippine Islands. That 
there have been no unworthy or ill-conducted 
individuals among them would be to demand 
that the standard of conduct, for example, 
in Manila should be higher than it is in 
Washington or Boston. I do not believe that 
it is, but I do believe that it is quite as high. 
The soldiers do not love their work in the 
Philippines, —I should not, if I had to do it, 
—but they do it, as I more than once saw, 
so as to earn the evident confidence of the 
communities among which they are stationed, 
and to give proof to these of the spirit and 
purpose of our presence in the Philippines. 
Time alone can demonstrate how far we 
may be able to persuade a fickle, restless, im- 
pulsive, unreasoning people, embittered by 
many wrongs received at the hands of those 
we have expelled, or ought to expel, to 
trust us, to learn from us, and under our 
patient tutelage to grow into the stature of 
competent citizens in a self-governing state. 
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. A MEETING IN THE LOW COUNTRY. 


apes HE young miner uttered a shout 
Gs of protest. 
4 “Say, now, doc, don’t do that. 
What could I do in London? 
Sa 8 Why, they ’d sure eat me up 
there. I can’t even count their durn money. 
I won’t do it. That ’s askin’ too much of a 
pardner.” 

The Chicago member of the firm smiled. 
“Jim, you ’re taking on too much worry. 
They ’re a slow-going lot over there. You ’Il 
have plenty of time to count your change 
while they ’re getting out o’ their chairs. The 
question is, have we a good property or not?” 

“Property ’s all right, but—” 

“Do we need money, or don’t we?” 

“Yes. But suppose I don’t—” 

“You ’ve got to. That mine properly 
handled is worth five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and the thing for you to do is to in- 
terest some English ‘sport’ who has money 
to throw, at the cats, and get him to take 
a half-interest and help us develop the 
property.” 

“But see here, doc; I was raised in the 
hills. I can’t paddle a_ stone-boat. It 
makes me seasick to see a girl shake a table- 
cloth. I can’t go over there in a boat.” 

“You can’t walk.” 

“A Pullman’s good enough for me. I 
guess I ’Il put off goin’ to Europe till I can 
go by train.” The young fellow left his 
chair, and began pacing the office floor. 
“See here, doc; I don’t want to gigg back— 
I’m a sure-’nough pardner. Say the word, 
and I ’ll jump a cayuse and back him clear 
to the Yukon valley; but this going to Eng- 
land in a boat makes my fur bristle; it does 
for sure.” 
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The doctor, turning in his noiseless swivel- 
chair, followed his partner with amused 
glance. “Jim, the thing is settled. It 
would n’t do to send a ‘slick one’ on such 
business. You ’re the man. The tone of 
your voice carries conviction. You got me 
to go into a hole when no one else could 
win a nickel out o’ my pocket with the best 
dirt in the pan. My going is out of the 
question. It would n’t do to leave Mary and 
the babes, and, besides, I ’ve got to hold on 
to my practice here till you make a raise. 
You remember I ’ve kept the thing going 
now for two years.” 

The younger man’s handsome face grew 
tender. “That’s the God’s truth, doc. It’s 
time I made a break. The stuff is in there, 
all right, all right, and we ’ve got to have 
help to get it out. When had I better 
start?” 

“Saturday’s boat.” 

Jim fell into a chair. 
Soon as that? ” 

“Sooner the quicker.” 

“T know; but I need an outfit.” 

“What do you want? This is n’t exactly 
like getting married. That’s a neat suit 
you ’ve got on. A sack suit like that will go 
anywhere— Wagon Wheel gr London.” 

“But I thought they all wore plug-hats 
and dress-suits over there.” 

“Some of ’em do, and others wear smock- 
shirts. You’re all right just as you are. In 


“Great Scott! 


fact, it would be good business for you to 


dress just as you do in Wagon Wheel. They 
like an American to be picturesque; and, 
besides, you ’re the real thing—cow-boy, 
miner, trailer. You work this thing right, 
and some young ‘scion of nobility,’ as the 
reporters say, will get curious as a buck an- 
telope, and you can rope him, and bring him 
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and his pile right back with you. But you 
don’t seem to be jubilating?” said the doc- 
tor, still vastly amused at his partner’s 
anxiety. 

“Jubilating! Honestly, doc, this is the 
toughest proposition I ever had to face. It 
sure takes the wind out of me; but I ’ll do 
it.” He rose, and his frame expanded with 
power. “I ll rozum up my hands, and take 
a fall out o’ the British aristocracy, or know 
the reason why. It’s our last play, and—we 
make it.” 

The doctor also rose, and extended his 
hand. “Shake, Jim!” 

The two men were nearly of a height, 
and both were young. Jim was not more 
than twenty-five; the doctor looked to be 
some five or six years older, plump and 
prosperous. 

Both were stalwart fellows. The doctor 
wore a full beard to make him look mid- 
dle-aged, but his step betrayed him. Jim 
was dressed in a shapely sack-suit of rough 
brown cloth, and wore a soft hat, such 
as professional men wear in the Middle 
West. Its large brim suited well his broad 
shoulders and thick brown hair. His clean- 
shaven chin was strong and fine, and his 
brown eyes were clear and pleasant. 

“Well, now the thing is settled,” said the 
doctor, briskly pulling down the lid of his 
desk, “let ’’s go out and see Mary. She’s 
been across twice, and will fix you out in an 
hour with a full schedule, and you can get 
off on the noon train to-morrow. Nothing 
pleases her more than to help some one set 
sail for Europe.” 

Jim was silent, and continued silent all 
the way down the elevator. Once in the 
street, which was roaring full of people on 
their way homeward, the doctor talked of 
their mine, secure in the midst of the crowd. 

“The reason I advocate this London 
scheme is, they don’t want the whole hog 
over there. I mean they don’t know the con- 
ditions as well as Americans. They ’d take 
it all if they did, but they don’t. They ’re 
willing to allow the discoverer something 
for his skill and energy.” 

Suddenly, after a silence, the doctor said: 
“Jim, you ’ve got to stop eatin’ tobacco. 
It’s behind the times and it’s unwholesome. 
Now, I don’t want you to surrender any good 
traits, but that’s an American habit you 
can do without. For heaven’s sake, stop it!” 

Jim was astonished and grieved. “Mebbe 
you ’d like to have me wear a collar that 
buttons at the back?” 

“T don’t care what kind of a collar you 
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wear, provided it ’s clean; but this everlast- 
ing spitting is intolerable. It’s unsanitary, 
and it does you harm. You can get all the 
nicotine you want by smoking. If you got to 
eating a plug o’ tobacco while talking with 
our investing earl, he ’d go home in a hearse. 
It won’t do. Keep the hat and the miner’s 
boots and the wool shirt, —they are useful, — 
but leave the plug-tobacco right here.” 

“Oh, anything at all,” Jim said, omi- 
nously gentle. “ Anything else?” 

“ And don’t get too much interested in the 
girls you meet over there. Mary’s got a wife 
picked out for you right here in the Park.” 

The doctor cut across corners and raced 
between cable-cars and drays, during all 
this admonitory talk, without haste or con- 
fusion, because native to it; but the moun- 
taineer visibly perspired in his apprehension 
of “trouble.” Ultimately the doctor led his 
guest and partner down a long flight of steps 
into the comparative safety and quiet of a 
great railway-depot, and when they were 
comfortably seated in a suburban car, he 
changed the subject by asking abruptly: 

“Where ’s Kelly?” 

“Gone to the Klondike.” 

“You don’t say! Kelly was too old for 
that. Jim, there was a great man. Discov- 
ered more veins of ore and made less out 
of them than any man in the mountain. 
Glover go with him?” 

“No. Hank married, you know.” 

“No! Whom?” 

“A widow from St. Paul. She was n’t 
exactly in high-toned society, but she was 
as good as Hank, so I’m not kickin’. She 
was sober, and that ’s more than you could 
say of Hank Glover—ordinarily.” 

“Drink beat Hancy, too.” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, Jim, that is n’t your trouble, and 
I’m glad of it. That won’t beat you on 
this trip. All the same, watch out they don’t 
down you with some new breed o’ drink. 
They "ll be for drawing absinthe or some 
other green liquor on you. Go by on the 
other sidewalk.” 

“Oh, that ’s all right, old man; don’t 
worry. The feller that does me up over 
there has got to keep guessin’. I’m goin’ to 
kick every bush before I camp down by it. 
No varmint gets the sneak on me.” 

“I know, Jim, you can take care of such 
things all right; but girls are your weakness, 
old boy. You ’re too good-lookin’ not to get 
a bid. Turn ’em down—beware of them; 
wait till you get this deal through and get 
back to Aspen Park.” 
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“If tickets was as cheap as advice it 
would n’t cost me a damn cent to get there, 
would it?” replied Jim, musingly, looking 
out of the car-window at the maze of rail- 
way-tracks. 

The doctor remained unmoved. “ Wait till 
we strike Mary. Then you will have advice 
—in car-loads.” 

“Oh, well, advice won’t do me no hurt if 
I don’t follow it, I reckon.” 

{The two men understood each other per- 
fectly, for they had camped together on the 
trail, months at a time, in the loneliest parts 
of the Rocky Mountains.) Jim was always 
picking up pieces of “float,” while the doc- 
tor watched for sheep and grizzlies. When 
together they talked in the rapid, synco- 
pated, picturesque vernacular of the plains; 
but Jim had a country-school education, 
and Ramsdell was a graduate of an Eastern 
university, and had taken a degree in a well- 
known medical college. He loved the lingo, 
the life, and the dress of wild America, to 
which he returned every year with the aban- 
don of a sialon fears to lose something 
large and fine and sane out of his life, 
When Jim found his big mine on Lizard 
Head, above Wagon Wheel, he wired the doc- 
tor to come, and Ramsdell went. Since then 


they had put every cent they could spare 
into the development of the mine. When he 
reached the limit Ramsdell wired Jim to 
come to Chicago, and Jim came by the next 


train. Brothers could not be more intimate 
and dependent than they. 

The doctor slyly looked at his partner 
with pride and satisfaction. Jim never 
looked handsomer, and there was some hint 
of the wild country in everything he did, in 
the set of his hat-brim, in his broad, strong 
hands, in his long brown mustache, and in 
the swing of his legs. 

“You fellers here walk for a business, don’t 
you?” remarked the mountaineer as they 
got out of the car in Aspen Park and 
started up the street. “When we ’re in busi- 
ness, we ride a cayuse; when we walk, we 
saunter. You don’t give a man time to look 
around and see what ’s rampin’ down on him. 
Maybe an elephant might be surgin’ round 
the corner— you can’t tell.” 

As the two men approached the corner of 
the third block a very handsome woman in 
a black gown came on the low porch to wel- 
come them. She was large and graceful, 
and the guileless candor of a child was in 
her big brown eyes. It was plain that she 
worshiped her husband. 

After a quick and hearty kiss Ramsdell 
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turned, his eyes shining. “Maidie, this is 
my partner, Jim Matteson.” 

Mrs. Ramsdell put her hand in Jim’s 
broad palm with a smile that went deep 
down into the lonely man’s soul. 

“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Matteson.” 

“Oh, don’t ‘mister’ him, Maidie.” 

“Call me Jim,” said the young miner. 

The beautiful wifesmiledarchly. “MayI?” 

“Why, sure; everybody calls me Jim, ex- 
cept doc, who says ‘James’ when he wants 
to rile me.” 

“Well, then—Jim, you are welcome,” 
said Mrs. Ramsdell, with just a little hesita- 
tion before his name. “Come in at once; 
dinner is quite ready to serve.” 

Jim was profoundly impressed by his hos- 
tess, and said so to Ramsdell as soon as they 
entered his room. 

“Say, doc, if you could locate a claim 
with the same success—why, durn it, man, 
you ’ve got the handsomest woman in seven- 
teen counties. Let me look at you again.” 
He laid hands on the shoulders of his smil- 
ing host. “I reckon I undervalued your good 
looks. Of course I always liked you—you 
rode well, and you held a gun pretty fair; 
but, say, I did n’t think you could do a thing 
like this. Any more where she come from?” 

“Lots of em. You’ll have one beside you 
at dinner—my wife’s niece. She ’s listened 
to my talk about you till she ’s crazy to see 
you. 

Jim was seized with a sudden panic. “Oh, 
Lord! Say, lend me your razor.. My chin is 
all brusselly.” 

“Oh, you ’re all right, old man. Brace up. 
You must get used to guileless girls in low- 
necked gowns, and to six-course dinners, too. 
They ’!] make a dead set at you in the East.” 

“T begin to weaken right now,” replied Jim, 
dolefully. “I’m not fitted for it. I can camp 
down in the rain and cook a hunk o’ bacon 
on a forked stick all right, but I can’t kie-to 
worth a red cent. I’m sure no account on a 
carpet.” 

The doctor was relentless. He dragged 
Jim down to the parlor and introduced him 
to Miss Bessie Blake, a very pretty girl with 
timid eyes, who gazed at Jim in wonder and 
admiration, while he looked at her in awe. 
She was very fair and flushed easily. There 
was a little wavy strand of her red-gold hair 
falling loose over her temple, and he had a 
troublesome desire to reach over and put it 
behind her ear, where it evidently belonged. 
She carried also a little black patch on her 
chin, which he thought concealed some 
wound on her delicate flesh. 
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The doctor made talk until Mrs. Ramsdell 
led the way out into the dining-room, where 
’ an exquisite little dinner-service was spread. 
Jim felt as if his hands were pack-saddles as 
he sat down, and he was flushing and chill- 
ing within. However, he did not show it, 
but remained deliberate, watchful, and out- 
wardly at ease, his handsome face set in 
stern lines. The women communicated their 
admiration by means of significant glances 
which Jim did not see, and which the doctor 
most thoroughly enjoyed. Jim was quite up 
to the doctor’s report of him, and the doctor 
began: 

“Well, Maidie, you must prepare Jim for 
his fate. I’m sending him to London.” 

“To London!” The wife was amazed. 

“Oh, how nice!” said Bessie, with shining 
eyes fixed on Jim. 

“When do you go?” asked Mrs. Ramsdell. 

“To-morrow—if my grit holds out, and 
the doctor don’t change his mind.” 

“How perfectly delightful!” exclaimed 
Bessie, impulsively. “How I wish I were 
going, too!” 

“Well, Bessie!” exclaimed Mrs. Ramsdell. 

The girl flushed in an agony of confusion. 
“Oh, you know what I mean, aunty,” she 
cried in appeal. 

“We know what you said,” remarked the 
doctor, who Was a remorseless tease. “It 
seemed a little precipitate, to tell the truth.” 

Thegirl turned to Jim, who was also warm, 
but by no means confused. “ You won’t mind 
what he says, will you, Mr. Matteson?” 

“Not a bit,” he sturdily replied. “It’s 
none 0’ his business, anyhow.” Jim’s words 
were blunt and homely, but his tone gave 
the girl relief and pleasure. “I wish some- 
body I knew was going along.” 

Mrs. Ramsdell helped them both by say- 
ing, “Have you never been abroad?” 

“ Never.” 

“You ’ve been in Chicago before?” 

“Oh, yes, in a way. I’ve come in with 
cattle two or three times. But I don’t know 
much about the town. I never was out in 
this part before.” 

“What are you sending him to London 
for, Willard?” 

“To rope a few tenderfeet, my dear. 
Wives should n’t ask too many questions on 
such subjects. I ’m sending Jim out after 
fire-wood.” 

“Have you thought about your boat?” 
asked Mrs. Ramsdell. “Which will you 
take? The Concord, I suppose.” 

“They ’re all alike to me,” he replied. “I 
jest as soon die in one as the other.” 
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“ Are you a bad sailor?” 

“Bad sailor! Why, bless your heart, I ’m 
not a sailor at all! I never was in anything 
bigger than a canoe in my life.” 

“ Anybody that can ride a pitching bronco 
ought not to get queasy when a ship rolls a 
little,” said the doctor. 

“What kind of a thing is a pitching 
bronco?” asked Bessie. 

“It ’s a horse with a calico-colored hide, 
a bad red eye, and a habit of walking on his 
ears,” the doctor replied. 

“Oh, how funny!” said Bessie. 

Jim faced her gravely. “ Yes, it always is 
funny to the feller lookin’ on. I ’ve heard 
folks don’t get much sympathy for bein’ sea- 
sick, either.” 

Mrs. Ramsdell turned from a low-voiced 
order to the servant, and said: “ Willard, have 
you told Jim what ship to take and what 
part of the ship to get his berth in?” 

“Now it’s coming, Jim—cure for seasick- 
ness and all.” 

The young wife colored a little. “Now, 
Will, hush! It would be cruel not to give 
Jim some hints of how to get safely off.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the doctor, in 
the tone used on the vaudeville stage. 
“Jim ’s bound to be sick. He’s going to 
cuss me and the ship and the ocean and 
everything else; but that ’s what a sea-voy- 
age is for. It ’s the best possible prepara- 
tion for London. Any old sog of an island 
will do after he ’s been on the ocean a 
week.” 

“Willard, do keep still!” interrupted Mrs. 
Ramsdell. “You ’ve spoiled Jim’s appetite 
already. He is n’t eating a thing.” 

“Nonsense; you can’t spoil Jim’s appetite. 
He’s waiting to see which fork to take up,” 
said the doctor, brutally. “Take the biggest 
one, Jim, or the nearest one. Neither of ’em 
cuts any ice. All the one I claim to know is 
the little one for oysters.” 

Jim colored again, but manfully stood to 
the truth. “I’m not so bad as that, but 
there are two or three little kinks here that 
I don’t quite savvy.” 

“Don’t lay ’em to me, Jim. I am a plain 
man, but my wife is n’t a bit plain. I keep 
her down to five courses and three forks, 
but it is the result of eternal vigilance.” 

The women turned to Jim and got him 
to talk about his mine, his horses, his pro- 
specting, and a dozen other interesting 
topics. His diction was vivid, terse, and 
powerful, and the women glowed with plea- 
sure. Jim, on his part, was inspired to do 
his best by such eager listeners. 
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“Do you mean to say Willard goes with 
you on these trips?” asked Mrs. Ramsdell. 

“He used to. Lately he ’s been too busy, 
so he says.” 

Mrs. Ramsdell turned 
“Will, you never told us about these things. 

“Why, yes, I did,” replied the doctor, 
“only I did n’t tell my story su well, that ’s 
all. Jim’s a poetic naturalist and a natural- 
istic poet. He sees things without looking 
for em. I’m sending him to England be- 
cause he ’l] interest them over there, and 
while they ’re listening to his tales of grizzly 
bears and Indians, he ’ll hypnotize ’em into 
putting money into our mine. Oh, I’m long- 
headed. Let me manage this thing, and 
when Jim comes back we "Il move over on 
the Lake Shore Drive, and Bessie and Jim 
can visit us there.” 

“Willard Ramsdeli—you are brutal!” 
cried his indignant wife, while Bessie again 
blushed most vividly. 

Ramsdell was quite unmoved. “I ’m an 
inspired prophet,” he calmly replied. 

He had succeeded in spoiling the evening 
by throwing a palpable constraint over the 
young people, and though the women did 
their best to get Jim back to his former 


reproachfully. 


” 


vigor and freedom of narrative, he remained 
monosyllabic in his remarks. 

He went to bed, however, with a feeling 
of having passed one of the most profitable 


evenings of his life. Miss Blake’s clear, 
candid glance and ready smile had pleased 
him mightily. 

“T wonder how she ’d stand the climate of 
Colorado,” he thought, with a shy inward 
smile. “Mebbe I'll ask her one o’ these 
days.” 

Bessie was a vigorous girl, and made a 
blooming breakfast companion for Jim, who 
sat opposite her at the table next morning; 
and while Mrs. Ramsdell talked to him about 
ways and aids to crossing the water, Jim 
studied the girl with a curious reflective 
stare which threw her into self-conscious 
confusion. He sat like a man in a dream, 
eating mechanically, hearing little that 
any one else said, but seeing and hearing 
Bessie, whose like he had never seen at close 
range. 

He said nothing further to her except 
“Good-by” as he shook hands. She stood 
beside Mrs. Ramsdell as the latter said: 

“Write to us, won’t you, Mr. Matteson? 
We ’ll be eager to know how you like Lon- 
don. Tell us all you feel.” 

“Oh, do!” cried Bessie. 

*“All right,” said Jim. “I ’m a mighty 
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poor hand with pen and ink, but I ’ll do my 
best.” 

He looked at her intently as he said again, 
“ Good-by—tillnext time”; and Bessie turned 
to Mrs. Ramsdell after he went out, and said: 
“TI think he ’s wonderful. I wish I could 
see him ‘do’ London.” 

“I ’m afraid it will spoil him,” replied 
Mrs. Ramsdell. 


Il. THE BIG CANOE. 


JIM left Chicago in the evening, and did not 
see any of the country till he was well on 
into Ohio. There he was amazed at the num- 
ber of towns. No sooner was the engine 
done ringing for one than another flashed 
into view. The State seemed all low and 
marshy to him. He had the feeling of one 
who is descending to the base of the world. 
The sea-level was to him merely a fixed 
point from which to measure the high places 
of the earth. That people lived there he 
knew, but he pitied them. It occurred to 
him that New York was at sea-level. 

New York fell below Jim’s expectations, 
at least in the matter of transportation. He 
arrived at ten o’clock, and took a car at once 
for the dock. With the offhand freedom of 
a countryman he remarked upon the age of 
the buildings and upon the primitiveness of 
the horse-cars which tinkled along on the 
crosstown circuit. 

“We would n’t ride in such a car in 
Wagon Wheel Gap,” he said to the con- 
ductor, who defended the city vigorously. 

“We’re putting in electricity,” he replied. 
“T ’ll admit these cars are pretty ‘yaller,’ 
but we ’re layin’ ’em off as fast as we can.” 

“How close do you go to the big canoe?” 

“The what?” 

“The steamboat. I’m on my way to take 
the steamboat for England.” 

“What line?” 

“Well, now you ’ve got me. I did n’t 
know there was more than one. The name 
of the boat is the King George.” 

“Oh, the Red Cross Line.” 

“T believe that is her brand.” 

“Oh, that ’s very near. You’re from the 
West, I guess?” 

“T am, and I wish I was back there this 
minute. I never was so lonesome in my life.” 

“Oh, New York ’s not so bad when you 
get used to it,” replied the conductor, good- 
naturedly. 

As he neared the boat Jim’s blood 
quickened a little at the great confusion 
and clangor going on in the “station,” 
as he called the wharf. Cabs were clatter- 
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ing up to drop women and children and 
bags and bundles. Express-wagons, piled 
high with trunks, were lined up, waiting a 
chance to unload, while men with hand- 
trucks were running about like ants, fasten- 
ing on baggage. The clatter of their trucks 
was like the sound of a storm. Cries and 
commands echoed. Out of the vast, dim 
cavern-shed two or three doorways opened 
to the left, and, approaching them, Jim 
found “chutes” leading to the ship, which 
towered in majestic impassivity beside the 
wharf. It had the bulk of a mountain and 
the lines of a Siwash canoe. 

The mountaineer swore softly as he com- 
prehended the bigness and the beauty of the 
boat. For some time he stood about watch- 
ing the people stream into the ship. There 
seemed to be hundreds of them, all happy, 
well dressed, and for the most part young. 
Afar down appeared other crowds of poorer- 
dressed people. “The second-class passen- 
gers, I reckon,” he remarked to a man with 
a couple of small children. 

It was all vastly interesting and con- 
fusing to the mountaineer, but, after refer- 
ring to his card of instructions from Mrs. 
Ramsdell, Jim had a blue label pasted on his 
trunk, hired a deck-chair, and got his valise 
into his state-room, which turned out to be 
a little smaller than a miner’s dugout, and 
not much bigger than a coffin. This ended his 
preparations, and settling down on the edge 
of his “bunk,” as he called it, he faced the 
emptiness of the moment. A great void 
seemed to settle down over him. For eight 
days he would have nothing to do but eat 
and sleep, and the outlook was appalling. 
He was frankly homesick right there, and 
would gladly have fled from the ship. 

He took a turn about the boat, which was 
to him actually “ palatial.” The music-room, 
the stairways, the dining-room, were com- 
parable in their glory to the hotels he had 
seen in his occasional visits to Denver and 
Chicago. 

“It’s all pretty rich for my blood,” he 
thought; “but it don’t last long.” 

Eventually he drifted out upon deck, and 
moved about among the bustling passengers, 
who were surrounded by swarms of friends 
bidding them good-by. 

“They ’re all too mighty slick for any 
good use,” was his inward comment; “but 
the girls are sure-enough blooded stock.” 

One tall beauty standing beside him had 
a big bunch of roses in her hand, and their 
odor came to his senses as if it were a part 
of her own regal beauty. Many of the other 
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women were, to him, as artificial as colored 
fashion-plates. They possessed curious little 
affectations of voice. They stood about in 
chattery groups, surrounded by young men 
almost equally “smooth.” 

“Never done a stroke o’ work in their 
lives, I reckon,” said Jim to himself. 

However, in the midst of these exces- 
sively well-dressed people there were mep 
who had the manner of business agents, ana 
one or two of them looked as though they 
might be from the West or South. One of 
these Jim determined to collar by and by 
for the sake of an acquaintance—some one 
to talk to. 

As he drifted toward the back end of the 
boat he came in close sight of the second- 
class passengers. “There,” thought he, 
“these are people. They’re human. That’s 
where I should be—save fifty dollars, too.” 
He hung about this end of the boat, feeling 
distinctly less lonely as he listened to the 
talk going on among them. 

They acted like “folks.” They wept, and 
shouted affectionate incoherences from boat 
to land, and the eyes of many of the women 
were inflamed with tears. Some of them 
sniveled and were not ashamed, and whole 
families set up a wail as the gang-plank 
began to be drawn off. Jim could understand 
such people; but those “smooth ones” for- 
ward were alien, quite alien. Where work 
was, where heads were grizzled and backs 
bent, there Jim was at home; but these finely 
gowned, cold-faced women he could not com- 
prehend, although their beauty appealed to 
his highest taste. One woman seemed to be 
holding a reception like a political candidate 
at a country fair. She was surrounded by 
men with arms filled with roses, and her 
manners were those of a queen. 

At last the clangor of the gong started 
every group into tepid embraces and polite 
kisses. They all parted gracefully, without 
red eyelids or grimaces of uncontrollable 
grief. One by one they passed down the 
runway, while the outgoing ones took their 
places at the rail to wave them adieu. Singu- 
larly enough, all the prettiest girls stayed in 
New York, or so it seemed to Jim; only 
the plain ones and the old women remained 
on board. He was astonished to see how few 
people of any kind remained. 

Slowly, stupidly, majestically, the great 
craft sidled, slid, and edged away from her 
moorings, churning the water into foam with 
her spasmodic efforts at getting under way, 
while the throng on the wharf cheered and 
waved hats and handkerchiefs. Pale and 
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tearful faces were uplifted here and there, 
the voices sounding faint and fainter; and 
at last there was silence on the boat, and 
the close-packed wharf looked like a dark- 
purple robe, with flecks of terra-cotta where 
the bared foreheads of the men appeared. 

The ship, once in good steering way, began 
to utter breath like a powerful but reluctant 
draft-horse. The water began to hiss away 
from her black sides, and the quiver of audi- 
ble effort ran through her vast bulk. She 
was warming up for her long run across the 
gray floods, resolute and wary. 

As the land of his flag fell away into the 
midst of the sky-line, leaving only the vivid 
sun and the shining sea, it almost seemed to 
Jim as though he were again on the alkali 
plains of Utah. The dazzling light, the low 
horizon-line, the enormous sky filled with 
clouds, made up a world like that where a 
cloudless sky forever arches a changeless 
desert. The sky did not seem strange; it 
seemed natural in beauty. At the same time 
it reminded him of the splendors he was 
leaving behind. All that was familiar and 
trustworthy was back there where the sun 
was sinking. To the east lay the unimagi- 
nable, the dangerous, and the wearisome; and 
a feeling of timidity came over his bold 
heart: this water world was dangersome. 

In a short time a great change took place 
in the looks of the passengers. Men ap- 
peared in short coats and sailor-caps; the 
women grew gayer, plainer, more human, as 
they laid aside their street dress and came 
out in deck costume. A rush to secure the 
best seats in the dining-room took place, and 
the choice locations for chairs on deck were 
being taken up; but Jim scorned to take any 
part in these scrambles, and accepted with 
resignation whatever came his way. “I 
reckon I ’ll get my share someway without 
rushing for it,” he said to a steward. 

There were stewards for chairs, state- 
room stewards, stewards who presided on 
deck, over the boats, over the baths. They 
were all distressingly courteous and ready 
to help anybody and in any way—for a con- 
sideration, as Jim well understood. 

The dining-room was very gay that night, 
every seat being filled. Jim found himself 
between two old women and opposite two 
children. Being in no mood to talk, he 
cared very little who his seat-mates were, 
but ate a good meal, and went up on deck to 
watch the sun godown. The west was filled 
with great, heavy April clouds, piled in 
masses like mountains, and Jim’s throat 
closed tight with a homesick ache. When 
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he looked to the east a feeling of awe fell 
upon him, as he realized that the ship was 
rushing each moment away from land into 
a gray sea. 

As he got out of bed next morning he 
felt queer. He had slept well, and until a 
few moments before rising was vigorous and 
happy; but as he stood before his mirror a 
giddy and joyless feeling swept over him. 
His solid footing was gone. The boat had a 
complex movement—not violent, but diffi- 
cult. As he went down the corridor of the 
ship he staggered like a drunken man, and 
the close air of the passageway ran into his 
veins like poison. 

“Great snakes! I’m in for it!” he groaned 
as he returned to his bunk. “I’m sick as a 
horse first crack out 0’ the box.” 

He was. His stomach closed up like a 
rubber bag, and for four days refused all 
nourishment, rejecting even a drop of water. 
It became a place of burning and of trouble. 
For four days and four nights he lay in his 
ill-smelling little room, as querulousasa babe, 
while the steward and the ship’s doctor 
worked over him with perfunctory sympathy. 
They tried him with sedatives and cordials 
and cathartics and bromides, all to no pur- 
pose. His poor digestive sack rejected them 
all. Each hour of agony seemed a day, each 
day a month, each night a year. To add to 
his suffering, his companion, a fat traveling 
man, snored, and there were times when 
Jim’s wrath became maniacal. He rose once 
and clutched the sleeper with a hand of iron. 
“Pardner, I’d hate to kill you, but there are 
limits; turn over and shut up.” 

The scared drummer abjectly apologized, 
for he had a notion that Jim was a“ bad man” 
from the wild West. By day the mountaineer 
lay hearing the creak and jar of the ship, the 
tiger-clutch and snarl of the waves outside, 
enduring at once the agonies of death and 
solitary confinement, whilethe daylight paled 
out of his little cell, and night came to bring 
new smells and new noises. His bunk was 
narrow and high, and his blankets regularly 
rolled out on the floor. The only fresh air 
that came to him fell upon his face, filling 
his throat and lungs with inflammation; 
and each night his companion developed 
new powers of snoring. Each time the 
ship’s doctor came he tried a new remedy, 
always with the same failure. “Wall, 
wall,” he said, “you are sairtainlie seasick, 
mon.” 

As the days wore on, the creak of the ship 
became as great a torment as his inflamed 
stomach and aching head. He could hear 
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the water slash and churn like brine in a 
barrel, and that wore upon him also. 

“Curse the idiotic thing, won’t it never let 
up!” he groaned as the doctor bent over him 
in genuine pity on the third day. 

“Keep your heart, mon; ye ‘Il soon be 
over it.” 

Once the mountaineer staggered up on 
deck and looked out on the cold gray sea; 
but as he felt the graveyard chill of the 
cabin, he crept back to his dank, dark hole. 
For comfort he fixed his inward eyes on the 
brilliant sun, the splendid peaks, the singing 
streams of the high country, and he fairly 
wept with agony of longing. 

‘“If God lets me live to see old Ouray, I 
never ‘ll leave it again.” 

He could not think of food, not even of 
toast, without loathing. The merry clangor 
of the bagle calling to meals came to be re- 
pulsive to him. It mocked at him, voiced 
the indifference of those who were sea-tested, 
and it belittled him. The world of water be- 
came absolutely hellish in his eyes. What a 
fool he had been to leave the springtime, 
the rushing rivers, the fresh winds of Colo- 
rado, for this! Lying there, he felt his utter 
helplessness to do the work demanded of him. 

There was no place on the ship to rest 
or get warm. It was an enormous ice-box 
plunging through a desolate and senseless 
waste of brine. The passengers sat about 
like dyspeptic ravens, the women drawn and 
yellow of visage, the men savage and sullen. 
The library resembled a parlor wherein a 
country funeral was about to be held; the 
sparse occupants were like the first assembly 
of mourners. From all this Jim was glad to 
flee even to his ill-smelling little cistern, 
wherein he knew every knot and every 
curtain-spot. Would it never end, that 
idiotie repetition of the same noise, that 
foolish wabbling? Talk of the dignity of 
the ocean! It had no dignity; it was the 
plaything of the wind. But the range, oh, 
God! the glory of the Needle Peaks, whose 
waves endure for ages, whose granite walls 
ride through every storm in steadfast and 
unshakable majesty! “Let me get back to 
the high country!” was the cry of his soul. 
He was comforted by the thought of Bessie, 
whose timid eyes had studied him so flatter- 
ingly. Often the recollection of her smile 
stilled the curses on his lips and made him 
forget the chill of his cell. 

If he could only have a friend to sit by 
his bed; if Ramsdell or his wife—or—or that 
lovely, sympathetic girl— but no; he was con- 
demned to lie alone, counting the creaking 
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of the bolts, the swing of his overcoat on 
the hook, listening to the passing of feet 
and the pounding rush of the waves, mocked 
by the clangor of the bugle, and made mad 
by the thought of the long days to come. 

Sometimes when his mind reverted to the 
Ramsdells’ cottage and to Bessie, he set his 
teeth and said: “I ’Il have her yet. I ‘ll carry 
this thing through, and then—” But he 
never quite articulated the remaining words 
of the sentence. 

The exquisite line of her pink lips and the 
gleam of her little white teeth—as white as 
those of a young wolf—had made the most 
vivid impression on him. Her dainty person- 
ality seemed perfectly expressed in the 
purity and sweetness of her smile. Feeling 
his own unworthiness, he hoped to reinforce 
his cause by gaining wealth. “Oh, I ’m 
down,” he said once, aloud, “but no bones 
broke. I ‘ll get up sure when I feel dirt 
under foot.” 

At last there came a change in the mo- 
tion of the vessel: it ceased to pitch and 
began to roll; and his poor head felt the 
change instantly. He dressed as quickly as 
possible and staggered upon deck again. It 
was just sunrise, and the steward was re- 
setting the chairs for the day. The sun was 
breaking out of a deeply cloudy sky—the 
blessed sun! The ocean, dark green, solemn, 
silent, was rolling in long swells, over which 
the boat slid. Water suddenly seemed good 
to think of, and he drank a huge glassful 
with feverish eagerness. Strange to say, it 
passed into his veins, allaying the fever, and 
he was encouraged to think that the horrible 
gnawing of his vitals was, after all, just plain 
hunger. Staggering up to a steward, he 
broke forth: 

“Say, see here, cap, if you ‘d been four 
days without grub, what would you break in 
on?” 

The steward touched his cap. 

“T think, sir, a cup of gruel will do you 
the most good, sir. I ’ll fetch it directly.” 

Jim thanked him and reeled to a chair, 
with the resignation of a gambler who has 
staked all upon the red. 

The gruel came near tasting good, and in 
five minutes Jim was able to sit erect. He 
took a seat in the sun far aft, and with a 
fixed grinning, like a feeble-minded inmate 
of the county poorhouse, anxiously awaited 
the outcome. He grew stronger with great 
rapidity; the world brightened, the sun came 
out and lay over him like a golden coverlet. 
It was the same old sun that shone upon 
Colorado and upon Aspen Park, after all. 
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The deep-blue sea began to glitter, and the 
rush of the waves no longer added to his 
misery. One by one other sad-visaged men 
and women crept up the stairway and lay 
about in chairs, blinking like toads freshly 
thrown into the light. The bugle sounding 
for breakfast was less mocking; his gorge 
did not rise at it, and he determined upon a 
real meal. As he entered the dining-room 
the waiter took a personal interest in him. 
“Good morning, sir; glad to see you up 
again, sir.” 

“I’m mighty glad to be up,” replied Jim. 
“I have n’t troubled you much for four 
days, have I?” 

“No, sir; we missed you, sir. Wi’at ’ll you 
’ave, sir?” 

“Make it eggs on toast; and, say, add a 
strip of bacon to it—I jest nacherly believe 
I can eat it.” 

While the waiter was gone the moun- 
taineer studied the suggestive little corrals 
in which the dishes were placed in order 
that the rolling of the boat should not send 
them to the floor. “Nice way to eat,” he 
thought: “about as comfortable as takin’ 
dinner on top of a bus.” 

The bacon proved to be an inspiration, for 
it carried Jim back to the trail. It had in it 
the smoke of a thousand camp-fires, and it 
cleared away the last trace of his illness. 
He ate it all, every scrap of it, and desired 
more, but had sense enough to rise from the 
table hungry, content to let well enough 
alone. 

Quite at peace with the world for the 
moment, he went on deck and watched the 
other passengers as they crawled up like 
torpid crickets from below, expanding into 
cheerfulness and spasmodic chirping under 
the beaming sun. Each said to the other, 
“Ts n’t it a lovely morning?” and plump old 
gentlemen put their heads together like 
couples of fighting-cocks, and held jerky dia- 
logues concerning breakfast and the quality 
of the cigars which the boat carried. Girls 
who looked like wax figures to Jim, and who 
talked in tones as much a matter of fashion 
as their dresses, began to appear and to 
walk up and down the deck with young men 
in very new yachting-shoes and very “smart” 
short coats. The day grew steadily brighter 
and the sea less dreadful. 

However, it did not interest Jim very 
much; it was all too far removed and too 
artificial for his liking. It seemed to him 
that to be interested in the sky and the sea, 
as the other passengers pretended to be, was 
an affectation; they were, in fact, much more 
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concerned over their costumes. Again he 
found that the “real folks” were to be seen 
at the after part of the ship, and standing 
at the rail, he made some very pleasant ac- 
quaintances with hard-fingered old men who 
were returning to England or Scotland or 
Ireland on avisit after years of labor in Amer- 
ica. They were hearty and communicative. 

As he sat contemplating the sunny sky, 
which grew each moment more and more 
luminous and comforting, Jim observed 
a man with a cow-boy hat, which he wore 
pulled low down on his head. Jim was inter- 
ested in him because he dared to wear such a 
sombrero when every one else wore a cap. 
Thus far the mountaineer had not spoken a 
single word to any of his fellow-passengers; 
but seeing this man almost as lonely as him- 
self, he spoke to him as he was passing: 

“Pardner, where did you meet,up with 
that hat?” 

The stranger stopped instantly and pride- 
fully grinned. “In Denver; I bought it to 
wear on me ranch, you know,” he replied 
with a strong English accent. 

“Is that so! Well, I ’m from Colorado 
myself,” said Jim. 

The stranger was very much interested. 
He was English, but of a peculiar confid- 
ing sort that one occasionally meets with. 

“Is it possible! Fancy! I took you for a 
New-Yorker,” he said. 

Jim laid a finger on the side of his head. 
“That ’s due to the cap. Never wore one 
before, never expect to wear one again. See 
here; you don’t get the right scorch on that 
hat. This is the way you want to do it.” 
He whipped off the hat, and struck the crown 
lightly four times, till it stood up in a peak. 
“There, that’s the trick,” he said, as he 
placed it back on the young man’s head. “It 
ain’t the clear quill, though; the crown ’s 
too flat. I worked cattle myself for five 
years.” 

The young fellow was filled with instant 
admiration. “Where was your ranch?” 

“Oh, I took a hand all along the line. I ’ve 
punched cattle from the Panhandle coun- 
try clear up to the Bad Lands, and then I 
crossed over to the Pecos, worked there 
two years, then drifted over into the Lost 
Park country for two years.” 

“May I ask how you happen to be 
here?” 

“Oh, I just thought I’d take a whirl 
across and see the other side, just for 
greens, as the feller says. I wish I had n’t 
done it, as Pete Gaven said when he roped 
the grizzly.” 
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“Are you a cattleman—I mean a pro-, thing turn and walk right down the hill to 


prietor?” 

“No; I ’m only a miner,” Jim replied 
curtly. 

“I beg your pahdon,” said the young fel- 
low, who perceived that Jim was not ready 
to discuss his private affairs. “Here ’s my 
card.” 

Jim took the card, which presented the 
name of “ Mr. George Arthur Hastings,” and 
cautiously replied: “My name is Matteson— 
Jim Matteson of Wagon Wheel Gap, Colo- 
rado.” 

The young Englishman became excited. 
“Is it possible! I ’ve been there; I was 
there last October—put up at the Palace 
Hotel. Beastly bad place, but I stopped 
a week,” 

Jim smiled. “My hotel was made out of 
popple slabs and set into the side of the big 
‘draw’ that runs just west of the town. I 
was taking a shy at mining just then.” 

“You are a practised miner, I fancy?” 

“Well, a kind of a one. I ’ve ranged the 
hills of Colorado off and on for five or six 
years, if that makes a man a miner. No, I’m 
a prospector; I ’ve always been a prospector; 
even when I was punching cattle I had my 
plans for striking a mine.” 

“Did you ever really find one?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve found mines a-plenty— 
generally on somebody’s else’s land. I lost 
one or two because I had n’t money to fight 
contests.” Here he rose, as if to shut off 
conversation. 

“I’m glad I met you,” said Hastings; 
“T hopeI shall be able to talk to you again. 
-Are you to be in London long?” 

“Well, I don’t know. You see, I ’ve got a 
mine to sell, and it may take me all summer.” 

“How much of a mine, if I may ask?” 
said Hastings, as if ready to buy it at once. 

“Well, it’s a right smart piece of a mine. 
I’m holding the half-interest at two hundred 
and theusand dollars. It ’s a good 
mine, @ll right, all right.” 

Hastings sighed regretfully. “That ’s 
quite out of my reach, but I may be able to 
help you. I know some fellows with money 
to invest. I'll be glad to introduce you to 
them.” 

“Much obliged,” said Jim, coldly. “I 
reckon I ’ll hit a hot trail as soon as I pre- 
sent some letters I have.” 

“Oh, no doubt; but I like my friends to 
have a chance.” 

Jim regarded the young fellow as alto- 
gether too easy game. It was like going out 
to kill a mountain-sheep and having the 
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you. He began to wonder if the English- 
man were not about to work some game on 
him. He made an end of the conversation 
brusquely, and turned away. 

Dragging his chair far off, he lay out in 
the sun like a lizard absorbing heat, his 
eyes on the sky. When he looked at the 
great clouds sailing through the deep blue 
above him he could easily imagine himself on 
the grizzly-bear trail once more, and the foam 
which hissed from the boat’s rushing prow 
was not unlike the hurrying waters of the 
Uncompahgre. The mountain world was 
coming to have a beauty which he had never 
definitely understood before. It seemed that 
he was leaving it forever as he saw the ship 
rush into this deep-blue waste hour after 
hour, hour after hour; and yet he had no 
sense of progress. He was in a world with- 
out end and without change. 

During the afternoon Hastings came 
round with his sister—a plain little woman, 
who also had been very seasick. She was 
nice and sympathetic, and deeply interested 
in all the stories he permitted himself to 
relate about the wild country. She was quite 
as homely as anybody’s hired girl, but Jim 
liked her because she did n’t pretend to 
either style or beauty. 

His mind dwelt more and more on the girl 
in Aspen Park, who had blushed so furiously 
at the doctor’s hectoring. He was not ac- 
customed to girls who blushed, and Bessie’s 
color took hold of his fancy. He wished he 


.could see her in comparison with the girls 


sauntering about the deck. She was so much 
more simple and modest and—and nice: that 
was as near as he could come to phrasing 
her charm. 

Aside from a little speech occasionally 
with Hastings and his sister and two or 
three of the second-class passengers, Jim 
walked about as silent as an owl in daytime. 
The boat continued to roll, but less violently. 
The waves, big, smooth, and colored like 
smoky topaz, came on from the side, and the 
ship seemed to slide over them without 
effort. The passengers did a great deal of 
foolish walking up and down the decks. Jim, 
who had never footed it for exercise, was 
irritated by this promenading. It is doubt- 
ful if he would have consented to walk with 
the prettiest girl on board. To walk for 
pleasure or for exercise was, to men of Jim’s 
world, evidence of unsound mind. 

Hebrooded a great deal on thestrangeness 
of the plan which had flung him, a man of 
camps, mines, and cayuses, into these singu-_ 
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lar surroundings. “It ’s enough to loco a 
government mule,” he muttered to himself. 

A young girl seated near him turned her 
head to the young man in the chair beside 
her and laughingly replied to a question: 
“Oh, I shall go down to Rome in March. 
London is impossible till June; so is Flor- 
ence. I think I’ll spend January and Feb- 
ruary in Egypt or Tunis.” ; 

Jim looked at her with wondering abstrac- 
tion. She was about the age and “build” 
of the Aspen Park girl, but she was a long 
way from having the same simple grace. 
Had he possessed the word blasé, it would 
have risen in his mind, but he had no phrase 
to express his conception of this singular 
creature. To him Rome existed only in 
school-books, and was as remote as the river 
Styx or Mount Olympus. His McGuffey 
Readers, he remembered, had pieces of prose 
and poetry about Rome and Egypt, which the 
boys used to spout with awe; and yet, here 
was this girl who seemed to be saying, “I ’ll 
just saunter round by way of purgatory and 
the New Jerusalem, and winter in Rome.” 
Truly the world contained people to puzzle 
a plain mountaineer. His thought returned 
to the dainty little woman in Aspen Park, 
and a singular glow came into his heart at 
the idea of home, chilled by the thought 
that all his work and half his journey were 
still before him. 

He became inexpressibly weary of the sea. 
Its ceaseless slosh, the cold wind, the roll of 
the boat—everything tortured him. He had 
nothing to do but think, and thought came 
at last to circle, like a milling herd, round 
and round to no purpose. The hours again 
grew long—not so.long as when he was con- 
fined to his foul dungeon, but so long that 
his bones ached with their slow, deadly drag. 
It was not the sweet loneliness of the trail; 
it was inescapable monotony. 

His loneliness threw him often in young 
Hastings’s company, and he could not help 
running into talks that were almost confi- 
dences. He had never been so long separated 
from friends before, and it produced in him 
a bitter melancholy and a startling sense of 
weakness. He tried to be civil to Miss Has- 
tings, but found it difficult, for she had an 
irritating habit of interrupting, and often 
threw him off the trail by her unexpected 
remarks. 

“Only fancy!” she would interject in- 
opportunely, her big gray eyes fixed in a 
strenuous stare on his face. Her astonish- 
ment was quite usually at some matter-of- 
course point in his tales. “Fancy that!” 
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she would say to Arthur, or, “There! he can 
tell where to go by the moss on the trees. 
Is n’t it wonderful?” when the point of his 
story had nothing whatever to do with fol- 
lowing the trail, which was a mere common- 
place, like saying, “I went down the street.” 

Once she interrupted him to say: “I sup- 
pose living is very dear so far from New 
York?” 

Jim paused. “ Well, that depends on what 
you eat. There ’s always a little game even 
high up, and bacon and beans are cheap.” 

She stared fixedly. “ Fancy living on bacon 
and beans! Do you have no bread?” 

“Oh, yes; sinkers.” 

“T beg pardon?” 

“Sinkers — dough-balls — skillet-bread. 
Flour and water and baking-powder mixed 
and baked in a kittle or gold-pan.” 

“I know!” cried Hastings. “I’ve seen 
the cow-boys baking it.” 

“Bread in a skillet—fancy that, Artie!” 

Jim grew irritated. “That ’s not the 
point. What I was saying was, even after 
you find the ‘float’ you may spend weeks 
hunting for the lode,” etc. He never was 
quite able to complete his story when the 
sister was present, and ultimately he avoided 
her. 


Hastings himself developed much admira- 


tion for the mountaineer. “You must let 
me see you in London,” he said several times. 
“T’ll put you down at my club; and then, the 
governor will want to see you inthe country.” 

Jim had no idea of what was involved in 
being put down at a club, but he consented. 
“That ’s mighty white of you, old man, but 
I don’t know where I shall make down.” 

Though still weak and ill, he could not 
bring himself to go to his room during the 
day; but as night came on, and his bones 
ached with the weariness of waiting, and his 
brain grew numb with the monotonous swirl 
of his thinking, he crept down the stairs 
again like a lame dog, weary and downcast. 
That close, ill-smelling little den came to 
seem worth while as the sea grew dark, 
just as a gully in the plains, or a hollow in 
a rock beside the trail, used to develop a won- 
drous homeliness as the cold dusk fell upon 
him and his horse. 

His release from pain was of short dura- 
tion. The gray-green liquid over which the 
boat rolled began again to boil and hiss and 
swell, and the ship returned to its old tricks, 
and creaked and slid and side-stepped, and 
rose and fell like a teeter-board, and up- 
ended like a rearing bronco, and pitched 
like a mule, nosing deep down into the 
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gloomy hollows between the waves. Jim 
went flat on his back again. “My heavens! 
won’t it never end?” he muttered, and in 
the semi-darkness of his room he lay in dis- 
gust too great for any words. 

At last in the middle of the night he woke 
with a start, thinking himself in his shack 
beside the Uncompahgre. The vessel was 
still, so still that he did not remember 
where he was. Then it began to reel again 
and shake; and with a sudden chill at his 
heart, he said, “Oh, God! I’m still afloat.” 
But the sea was growing quiet, and, soothed 
by the changed motion of the ship, he fell 
asleep again. 


Ill, JIM REACHES LAND. 


WHEN he woke the second time, people were 
talking with a note of excitement in their 
voices, and he knew that new worlds were to 
be seen. His room-mate was already on deck, 
and dressing quickly, Jim followed him. 

“Land ho!” was the joyous cry. 

On the left, treeless hills thrust them- 
selves boldly into the sea. They were brown, 
with faint patches of green in their hollows. 
“That must be Ireland,” said Jim. High, 
gleaming stone towers rose from these 
eminences—lighthouses, old and new, Has- 
tings told him. Soon little huts could be 
seen, and stone walls which checkered the 
land into irregular squares. The cottages 
thickened into clumps, looking like other 
rock forms. At last the fields began to 
cover the hills, and growing grain and fresh- 
plowed earth betrayed the farmer’s busy 
care. 

“So that’s Ireland?” mused Jim. “Well, 
it’s a lonesome country; not a tree in sight.” 

“Every inch has been harrowed by human 
hands for centuries,” said an old gentleman, 
addressing Jim and Hastings. 

“Poor beggars! No wonder they go to 
America in swarms,” said Hastings. “Still, 
it ’s not so lonely as the plains.” 

“That ’s true,” Jim admitted. “But then, 
se don’t look for anything different on the 

ats.” 

The tone of the ship’s conversation was 
utterly changed. Into the emptiness of the 
sea something worth while had been born. 
Laughter could be heard in all parts of the 
boat. Field-glasses were focused upon every 
object which could yield amusement. The 
mere sight of hills made Jim’s blood quicken. 
That day he ate his second full meal. 

A new terror now confronted the moun- 
taineer— Liverpool and the customs officers. 
He asked Hastings about these matters. 
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The young fellow seemed vastly pleased 
to be of any service. 

“I ‘ll put you through,” he said. “It ’s 
quite simple, you know. A couple o’ shil- 
lings and the thing ’s done. You ’Il find 
Liverpool quite like Chicago.” 

It happened that Jim did not see Liver- 
pool at all. When he came on deck the next 
morning the vessel was already anchored in 
what seemed to be a muddy river, the dim 
shores of which were enveloped in fog, out 
of which whistles and bells and the rumble 
of heavy wheels came in ever-increasing 
volume; and when the steamer swung along- 
side the dock, only a row of dingy buildings 
(which might have been West Chicago) could 
be seen: all else was hidden by mist. 

Piloted by Hastings, the mountaineer 
found his way into the huge hall wherein 
the baggage was laid out for inspection. 
“You want to look after your own luggage 
and see it into the van; we have no checking 
system like yours,” Hastings explained as he 
mounted his pile of baggage and bawled for 
a porter. All about the place, men, women, 
and children, perspiring, excited, yet resolute, 
stood guard over piles of bags, trunks, 
shawl-straps, and hat-boxes, while myriads 
of porters moved about like deliberative ants, 
and fastened upon variform parcels with 
grimy claws. 

Jim “caught on” quickly, and clapping a 
porter on the back, said: “See here, cap; 
what ’ll you take to get my baggage out 
upon the railway-platform?” The porter 
mumbled something in reply and laid hold 
on his trunks. “Well, I ’ll be hanged!” Jim 
said as he looked at the cars. “Is this a 
narrow-gage train?” 

“A wat, sir?” queried the porter, who 
was used to queer Americans and remained 
stolidly calm. 

“Is this as big as you make’em? Do they 
all come this size? Is this the London spe- 
cial?” 

“This is the reg’lar trine, sir. You ’re for 
Lon’on, you siy?” 

“ All right,” said Jim, beeing the porter’s 
inability to comprehend his joke. )“Go 
ahead. What ’s the next ground-hop? 
Where do I get in at?” 

Hastings appeared at this point. “Put 
your luggage on here. I ’ve saved a seat for 
you in this coach.” 

“Don’t I get a check for my trunk?” 

“Oh, no;it will be all right. Just make a 
note of the van, that’s all.” 

Jim waved his hand at his trunk. “ All 
right; see you later—mebbe.” 
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The porter sidled close to him. “I siy, sir, 
if you give me a shillin’, don’t let t’ old man 
see it; we ’re not hallowed a tip.” 

Jim looked round at “t’ old man,” a fussy, 
choleric, childish old giant who was bellow- 
ing useless orders to the hurrying porters. 

“All right, pardner. Wait till I dig up a 
piece. What’s that? Is that a sixpence? 
Looks to me to be worth about a dime. 
How’s this? That ’s a quarter, I take if.” 

“Thank you, sir; much obliged, sir,” said 
the porter, as he sidled off out of reach of 
“t? old man.” 

Jim gave his attention to the train, which 
was a long row of little, lightly built, dirty 
white cars, like a lot of stage-coaches set end 
to end. They had doors only on the side, and 
the seats were exactly like those in an old 
Concord coach. On one side a minute corri- 
dor ran from end to end of each car, and 
was so narrow that a broad-shouldered man 
like Jim had to go sidewise. 

The mountaineer smiled broadly, and tak- 
ing from his pocket a circular, he re-read 
again the words: “ In deference to our Ameri- 
can travel we have put on a superb corri- 
dor-train outfitted in the American fashion. 
Travelers from the States will find every 
comfort on these fine up-to-date coaches.” 

“Why, bless ’em,” he said to Hastings, 
“you could put this pony-train, wheels and 
all, into the Overland Flier on the Santa 
Fe or Northern Pacific!” 

“Tt looks small to me,” replied Hastings; 
“it never did before. But this is not the 
regular coach, you know; it is quite Ameri- 
canized.” 

Meanwhile the excitable little engine far 
down the track uttered little squeaks of im- 
patience like a restive colt, till Jim roared 
with laughter. “Is the engine the same 
breed as the cars?” he asked. “The whis- 
tle pears to be narrow-gage.” 

Before Hastings could answer, the con- 
ductor blew a sort of bicycle whistle, and 
the brakeman began to run along the train 
and slam the doors shut. Doubling himself 
up, Jim got into a “stall” with Arthur and 
his sister. A tall and gloomy old man was al- 
ready seated by the window, with a plaid 
shawl over his knees. He looked with dis- 
favor on the newcomers. 

“How many does each pew hold?” asked 
Jim. 

Hastings smiled feebly. Jim’s humor was 
making an impression. 

“Ten; but it seldom happens that more 
than six get in.” 

“It’s for all the world like the coach that 


goes from Wagon Wheel over to Williams 
Gulch.” 

As the complaining little engine drew out 
into the city, Jim was amazed to find how 
much like Chicago the streets were. The 
atmosphere, smoky, foggy, shut close over 
the ugly roofs and lay along the grimy walls. 
The people all stopped to look at the train, 
which seemed: to interest them almost as 
much as though it came only once a year. 
For nearly half an hour the train wandered 
through gloomy caverns the walls of which 
resounded to the solemn tolling of bells—on 
and on, till at last green fields, flowery trees, 
and a pale sun proclaimed the end of Liver- 
pool and the beginning of rural England. 
Jim’s spirits brightened. The sight of a 
tree was medicinal. 

A white mist was in the air. The wind 
was cold, but the fields were deliciously 
springlike, and the mountaineer . fixed his 
eyes upon them with great joy. The land 
was like a garden. It had been plowed 
and harrowed and sandpapered and curry- 
combed for centuries; that was evident. It 
was every inch in use; the plow ran to the 
very door-step of the little brick cottages, 
and furrows curved round the buttresses of 
the small stone churches. Curving roads, as 
smooth as asphalt, led between fields out- 
lined by hedges. On the green slopes sheep 
lay scattered, looking like gray boulders. 
Over all fell a whitish sunlight. A cold 
wind. blew in at the window. 

“It’s a good deal like the country between 
New York and Philadelphia,” said Jim to 
Hastings. 

“But, say, your freight-trains cork me 
up,” he broke out as they passed a string 
of “goods-vans” laden with hay and brick 
and coal. “They ’re nothing but carts— 
drays. Look at that one carrying coal. 
Must have as much as a ton and a half on. 
Look at the wheels! Makes me think of a 
long-legged boy in knickerbockers.” 

The tall old gentleman in the corner 
glared at Jim, and Hastings grew a little 
nervous. 

The country genuinely interested the 
miner. He studied it carefully. Everything 
he saw was the direct antitype of Colorado. 
The little rivers wound through the valleys, as 
submissive as canals between their carefully 
ordered banks. The woods were parks, the 
hills looked like artificial mounds built to 
diversify a public garden. The hedges were 
barbered, the brooks walled with stone, the 
marshes drained. 

“This country is too slick for me,” said 
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he, turning to Hastings. “No place to hide. 
Could n’t build a camp-fire. Think of livin’ 
where you can’t set foot outside a road with- 
out gettin’ into some old woman’s garden- 
truck. There ’s a feller sowing wheat by 
hand! Have n’t seen that since I was a kid. 
It’s all too purty f’r me, too blame narrow 
and slow. There’s astraw-covered shack— 
‘thatched’ is it? Well, by ging! I did n’t 
expect to run on to that. Used to read about 
it in McGuffey’s Fourth Reader. What if a 
spark should lodge in it some dry day; or 
mebbe it never gets dry here?” 

“They burn up sometimes. There are not 
many of them, as you see. They ’re passing 
away,” Hastings explained. 

The old man, who had been looking at Jim 
with mingled curiosity and disapproval, now 
said contemptuously: 

“If you don’t like England you know what 
you can do.” 

Jim smiled. “I do; I can get out. I shall. 
Don’t worry, my Christian friend. I ’m not 
rooted here.” 

The old gentleman returned to his paper, 
and Miss Hastings threw in a gentle word: 
“If we all wished to live in England it would 
be very uncomfortable, would n’t it?” 

“That ’s so,” said Jim. “I ’d hate to see 
England all moving into Colorado; it ’s get- 
ting tame and populous too rapidly as it is.” 

On this peace fell upon the group. 

After a long silence Jim said: “Reckon 
I "ll have to revise my remarks about this 
train. It’s shufflin’ along like a house afire. 
Tt ’s little and it ’s squeaky, but it gets 
there.” 

Hastings pointed out famous ruins and 
sites of historical happenings, and the moun- 
taineer replied in each case, “You don’t 
say!” or “Js that so? ” but his voice betrayed 
no interest. It was of no value to have to 
point out an oak and say, “Once a castle 
stood there.” 

“If you ’re bankin’ on your age,” he said 
finally, “I can take you to places in Colo- 
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rado and New Mexico that the Smithsonian 
sharps say were old when old man Pharaoh 
was king down there in Egypt. That’s what 
they tell me. I’m not insuring it; but I 
know I’ve seen ruined cities where the 
streets were lined with trails six inches deep 
in solid rock, worn by the moccasined feet 
of the people that lived there. And I ’ve 
been in the caves in the lava of a volcano in 
Arizona where the hairy man lived. That ’s 
what I call an old Colorado town.” 

The train rattled along steadily, flashing 
through towns of brick every few minutes, 
and winding along river valleys wherein ran 
small sluggish streams, through fields where 
slow-moving men with teams were at work. 
The sky filled with heavy clouds, and the sun 
fell through only infrequently upon the land- 
scape. 

Sitting so, Jim sobered at last, for he be- 
gan to realize that he was sweeping as swift 
as an eagle’s flight down upon the greatest 
center of human life in the world; and toa 
man of solitudes nothing is more appalling 
than floods of men and women crowded be- 
tween granite walls. 

Hastings and his sister got out at Rugby 
Junction, after many cordial good words and 
repeated invitations to Jim to come down 
and see them at Heathcote. 

“Look for me,” said Jim; “I ’ll come a- 
rackin’ over the divide some o’ these fine 
days and take a snack out of you.” 

Hastings beamed with pleasure. “I say, 
now, that will be worth while. We shall 
look for you.” 

Jim missed these good people, and after 
they got out he rode in silence with the old 
man, who dozed in his corner, waking now 
and again to clutch at his plaid shaw! and 
look up to see that his bag was not yet 
rifled by the man from the Rocky Mountains. 
At last London began to loom as a dark 
presence, and with a warning clang the train 
plunged into a singular yellow obscurity, and 
the “trailer” was enveloped in a London fog. 


(To be continued.) 
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On Voting. 


to time is likely to come when Americans will 
look back with amazement at the custom of 
quadrennial national elections prevalent in the 
early days of the republic. They will say: Were 
not our ancestors noted for their common sense, 
for a touch of shrewdness, for a practical bias, 
for “strict attention to business,” for all the 
traits that mark a people as sensible and thrifty? 
Why, then, did they deliberately keep up a system 
which every fourth year interfered with business, 
upset their peace of mind—in a word, threw the 
whole country into a state of turmoil? Why did 
they not see that the biennial election of congress- 
men was a sufficient safeguard of national liber- 
ties and of cherished policies? Why did they not 
recognize that longer and single Presidential 
terms would tend to the production of better 
Presidents? Why did they not think of the finan- 
cial waste of such unnecessarily frequent Presi- 
dential elections; of the pestilent fostering thereby 
of unscrupulous professionalism in party manage- 
ment; of the too frequent interference of national 
party considerations with the cause of local good 
government? Why did they not know that such fre- 
quent Presidential elections increased the power 
of bosses and made the boss system more danger- 
ous and pervasive? Why was it that even after 
they had seen, known, and felt all these things, they 
still kept’ on so long in the blundering old way? 

At the time when our descendants will be ask- 
ing these practical questions,—and getting very 
little answer, perhaps, except the old proverb that 
“what is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,”—at the same time as this they themselves 
will still be voting at proper intervals for the 
Presidency, and having their own perplexities 
every time the great election shall come around 
—still larger perplexities as the country grows 
bigger and more populous, and is liable more and 
more to tremendous waves of opinion, mixed with 
hysteria, dashing this way and that over vast 
spaces, and threatening now and again to make 
a wreck of the good old ship of state. 

They will then, as we do now, sometimes wish 
that voting were not so clumsy a device for the 
expression of the national will and the carrying 
on of government. They will, perhaps, wish, as 
many of us doubtless do now, that a vote could 
be spiritually subdivided instead of having to be 
used as a cumbersome club, hitting at this or that 
in a blind, blundering, inaccurate sort of way. 

For instance, a national party makes up a plat- 
form and places a candidate upon it. The voter 
may, for various good reasons, wish a certain 
candidate to be elected, while, at the same time, 
he is opposed to almost every plank in the plat- 
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form upon which that candidate stands; or he may 
come to the conclusion to vote for a platform he 
desires to see supported, notwithstanding the fact 
that the candidate himself is, so to speak, worm- 
wood and gall to him. How crude and unscientific 
is any possible vote cast by a voter in such a 
state of mind as that! He may announce to his 
friends that his vote was dropped into the ballot- 
box “with a string to it”; but he has no official 
effective way of recording his true and precise 
opinion. If he could vote in fractions and per- 
centages it would be some consolation; but no, 
he has to use an unequivocal, stupid, unexpressive, 
solid unit of a ballot—a ballot that does its work 
in its own brutal way without explanation or 
apology. It is counted in cold blood, and, if it be 
cast on that side, the successful candidate con- 
strues it a part of his “victory,” while the party 
claims it as an indorsement of every opinion the 
majority of the platform committee wrote into 
that party’s list of beliefs and denunciations. 
How gratifying it would be if, for instance, 
when voting for Smith for President, one could 
record six only in a possible ten as approval of 
Smith, while four out of the ten should stand for 
disgust and distrust; or if, in a vote made up of 
ten parts, nine should mean a negative of Smith’s 
platform, and a meager one should stand affirma- 
tively as a vote for Smith himself, with the in- 
tention of having that fraction of a vote prevail 
in the election of said Smith! Or a voter might 
wish to throw a ballot for Smith with a strong 
“string” as follows: “I vote for Smith, but 
solely on condition that he shall see a new light 
as to principle No. 1, or principle No. 5”—or as to 
whatever principle may be most unfragrant to 
the voter. Or, again: “I vote for Smith, but only 
in the hope that experience and the criticism that 
wise persons like myself bestow upon his action, 
or alleged belief, as to so-and-so, may induce him 
to shape his course hereafter very differently.” 
Under the present system it is evidently quite 
possible for a President to be chosen by voters 
a majority of whom do not agree with certain 
of the principal planks that have been cunningly 
grouped in his platform. It is possible that a candi- 
date may have the balance thrown in his favor 
by a group of voters who are, indeed, strongly op- 
posed to some one of his leading policies. 
Notwithstanding this, the old way of govern- 
ment by ballot is likely to go on, with as few 
subtleties as ever, so long as majorities rule. 
This being so, it is all the more important that 
bosses should not have all to say about the nam- 
ing of the candidates that we, the people, have to 
vote for, yes or no, in the old objective, unsubtle 
way. Public opinion does generally demand higher 
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personal character in Presidential nominations 
than for State and other offices; but in haming 
candidates in these lesser offices the seem 
to be growing, in some sections, more and more 
reckless in their effrontery and self-seeking. It 
must always be some sort of a machine, even if it 
is a reform machine, that does the nominating. 
Heaven, and our own manly efforts, send the 
time when public opinion will demand that nomi- 
nations shall not be, as so often now, openly and 
cynically in the interest of the machine instead of 
obviously and truly in the interest of the people! 


Manners. 


In her essay on “The Decadence of Manners,” in 
the August CENTURY,—an essay which has been 
the occasion of much discussion,—Mrs. Mason, 
whose “Women of the French Salons” indicates 
her interest in historic studies, contrasted manners 
contemporaneous with manners of former days. 

A previous essay on the same general subject 
was printed in this magazine as long ago as Sep- 
tember, 1874. It was written by the then editor- 
in-chief of the magazine. There was no man in 
this country more in sympathy during his whole 
career with the “plain people” than Dr. Holland. 
There was no writer of whom it could be said 
more truly that he was without a trace of snob- 
bishness. The essay of which we speak was an 
editorial entitled “American Incivility.” The 
author of it thought that there had been a time, 
fifty years before he wrote, “when there was a 
degree of reverence in American children, and at 
least a show of good manners. Great respect to 
those of superior age and culture was then incul- 
cated, and at least formal courtesy exacted.” 
But he believed that the men and women even of 
fifty years before had “receded from the courteous 
habits of previous generations.” 

Dr. Holland thought that our democratic insti- 
tutions had to do with this decadence; but he 
found it hard to understand why political equality 
should not breed reciprocal respect as well as self- 
respect; and he was perplexed that with every- 
thing in our institutions to develop these, “to- 
gether with a respect for woman which is enter- 
tained in no other country,” there should be so 
little politeness “among the workers of the na- 
tion.” He dwelt somewhat upon historical con- 
trasts, but much more upon contemporaneous 
contrasts. His remarks were directed especially 
to the manners of those in the humbler walks of 
life, while Mrs. Mason’s apply rather to the man- 
ners of the well-to-do. Dr. Holland thought, as 
we have seen, that manners had been better in 
America in earlier: days. But having lately re- 
turned from a sojourn in the Old World, he was 
struck by the lack of civility in America com- 
pared with the civility he had seen and met with 
in Europe. “The American,” said Dr. Holland, “is 
a kinder man than the Frenchman, and better- 
natured than the Englishman, but the humble 
American is less polite than either. One of the 
charms of Paris to the traveling American grows 
out of the fact that it is one of the first places he 
visits, and that then, for the first time in his life, 
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he comes into contact with a class of humble peo- 
ple who have thoroughly good manners. He is 
not called ‘boss’ or ‘hoss.’ He is himself put 
upon his good behavior by the thoroughly cour- 
teous treatment he receives among railway offi- 
cials, shopkeepers, waiters at café and hotel, cab- 
drivers, etc. The ‘Bien, monsieur,’ and ‘Bien, 
madame,’ which responds to one’s requests in 
Paris, is certainly very sweet and satisfactory 
after ‘ All right, boss; you can bet on ’t.’” \ 

The later essayist holds that, no doubt, the best 
school of manners is the nursery, but that to make 
it of value the mother must have right ideals. 
She therefore appeals to those women—“one 
finds them everywhere ”—who cherish the ameni- 
ties, who represent the finest flower of woman- 
hood, who help to preserve the traditions of 
gentle manners. It is for them to ostracize vul- 
garity, quiet the loud note of familiarity, and tem- 
per the sordid spirit of commercialism. 

The earlier essayist acknowledged that he had 
no faith in any attempt to reform the manners of 
the adult population of the country; but he be- 
lieved that the parents and teachers of the coun- 
try could “give us a polite people, and this by the 
cultivation of the principle of reverence not only, 
but by instruction in all forms of polite address.” 
He believed in the saving grace of home culture 
and school culture. “Children must be trained 
to politeness, or they will never be polite. They 
must drink politeness in with their mothers’ milk; 
it must be exacted in the family and neighborhood 
relations, and boys and girls must grow up gentle- 
men and ladies in their deportment, or our nation 
can never be a thoroughly polite one—polite in 
soul as well as in ceremony, and kind in manner 
as well as kind in heart.” 

Every American who travels in Europe is apt 
to be struck by the same contrast in manners as 
that which Dr. Holland observed. There is a 
feeling in the American breast, perhaps, that this 
Old-World civility among servants, shopkeepers, 
and other workers, as well as among the young, 
goes along with a good deal of unpleasant ob- 
sequiousness, or is often a thin veneer over a 
substance of contempt or churlishness. But, 
nevertheless, the strictness in salutation in the 
German countries, the pretty words and manners 
in Italy and France, and the forms of deference 
used in Great Britain, are agreeable enough, and 
would certainly be a pleasing addition to the 
general good humor of intercourse among our own 
people. Perhaps Dr. Holland might now find less 
civility in some of the European cities than at the 
period of his visit; but the contrast remains suf- 
ficiently great to-day to be worthy of notice. 

There are Americans who prefer the manners, 
such as they are, of the working American to 
the manners of those of the same position in life 
in Europe, because they prefer honest crudeness 
to sycophancy or to the suggestion of caste. But 
that is not the question: it should not be a choice 
of alternatives; and Dr. Holland, good American 
as he was, was right in urging that American chil- 
dren should be trained in the exteriors of conduct. 

Training is, in fact, just the thing that is 
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needed. We have broken away, very largely, 
from tradition, and in many emergencies the plain 
man simply does not know how to behave. He 
stares, he acts as if indifferent, or arrogant, or 
surly, when it is only that the right word or the 
right gesture is not in his mind or habit. We 
happened to witness, a few years ago, a most 
remarkable instance of a lack of training in cere- 
mony on the part of our people. It was at a 
great national occasion in which there was an 
appearance of heartlessness, or at least of disre- 
spect, which was entirely foreign to the actual 
feeling of the tens of thousands of persons 
taking part. It was the funeral of one of the 
greatest heroes of the war for the Union. The 
cortége passed between crowds stretching for 
miles and miles along some of the principal 
avenues of our principal city. It was astonishing 
to see the awkwardness of this great concourse 
in the expression of respect for the dead as the 
coffin, enveloped in the Stars and Stripes, moved 
slowly by. Indeed, in most instances there was 
scarce any expression of respect at all. Here and 
there a man would remove his hat, and a few per- 
sons near by would follow suit in a shy and un- 
certain way; but the great mass of the people 
simply sat or stood and stared. 

It is interesting to note, on the other hand, a 
growth in ceremonial usage in the United States. 
Judges in the State courts are imitating those of 
the national courts in the wearing of gowns, and 
the colleges and universities are introducing gown 
and cap. These may be thought trifling things, 
but so far as they are in the direction of respect 
and decorum they are in the right direction. 

The “plain people” are rather untaught than 
wilfully rude and crude in manner. We know of 
more than one instance where a rough, and even 
tough, political boss has increased rather than 
diminished his influence with the “boys” from 
whom he came, and of whom he still remained 
one, by gravely arraying himself in that ex- 
tremely artificial “high hat” which is the badge 
of ceremony and social distinction—even in cer- 
tain savage islands, where royalty has been known, 
on state occasions, to wear little else. Cases 
could also be cited where political aspirants hope- 
lessly injured their influence with thevery“ masses” 
to whom they desired to appeal, by affecting man- 
ners of a freedom unnatural to them and unex- 
pected by their constituents. One mayor of a cer- 
tain Southern city held a large and popular 
following, not by the slap-over-the-back method, 
but by the best dressing and the “finest manners” 
he could command. So excessive was his etiquette, 
and so exquisite his attire, that the most humble 
supporters he chanced to meet in the street felt 
that his greeting was an accolade. 

Yes, both essayists were right in demanding 
that the American should be caught early, and 
trained while young. The kindergarten makes a 
good beginning with all the young Americans it 
can catch; and in many schools, doubtless, man- 
ners are taught to some extent. They will receive 
still more attention if such attention is desired on 
the part of those who influence instruction. In 
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other words, if there is a demand for manners, 
there will probably bea supply. Those whe think 
this important ought to help make the demand felt. 

There is, doubtless, plenty of good material for 
training in the great, good-hearted, cheerful Amer- 
ican populace. We remember the remark made, 
not long ago, by one of the best-equipped and most 
observant of critics of the foreign American life. 
He said, talking to a private audience, to be sure, 
and one of Americans only, that, according to his 
view, the American people, as a whole, had better 
manners than any other people on the face of the 
earth. Asked to explain his belief, he added that 
it was because in their intercourse with their fel- 
low-beings they were without arrogance. He 


thought that where there was arrogance no amount 
of etiquette could make manners truly “good.” 


Winners in ‘‘ The Century’s ’’ College Competition. 


THE third of the four competitions for the prizes 
offered by THE CENTURY MAGAZINE to college 
graduates was closed on June 1 of this year, the 
competitors being Bachelors of Art of 1899. 

In conformity with the terms of the competi- 
tion, the prize for poetry is not awarded this year, 
nocontribution beingthought to reachthestandard. 

The prize essay, entitled “ Tolstoi’s Moral Theory 
of Art,” is by Mr. John Albert Macy, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, of Harvard University. 

The prize story, entitled “An Old-World Woo- 
ing,” is by Miss Adeline Miriam Jenney, Huron, 
South Dakota, of the University of Wisconsin. 

For the benefit of those interested, we here re- 
peat the terms of the competition: 


RULES OF “ THE CENTURY’S” PRIZES FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 

WITH the aim of encouraging literary activity among 
college graduates, THE CENTURY MAGAZINE offers to 
give, annually, during four successive years, three prizes 
of $250 each, open to the competition of persons who 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in any college or 
university in the United States during the commence- 
ment seasons of 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 

1. $250 for the best metrical writing of not fewer 
than fifty lines. 

2. $250 for the best essay in the field of biography, 
history, or literary criticism, of not fewer than four 
thousand or more than eight thousand words. 

3. $250 for the best story of not fewer than four 
thousand or more than eight thousand words. 

On or before June 1 of the year succeeding gradua- 
tion, competitors must submit type-written manuscript 
to the Editor of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, marked, out- 
side and inside, “For the College Competition,” signed 
by a pen-name, and accompanied by the name and 
address of the author in a separate sealed envelop, 
which will not be opened until the decision has been 
made. 

A competitor may submit more than one manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not have been published. 

The Editor, at his discretion, may withhold the award 
in any class in case no manuscript is thought worthy of 
the prize. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE reserves the right to print 
the prize manuscripts without further payments, the 
copyright to revert to the authors three months after 
the date of publication in the magazine. 

Announcement of the awards will be made in THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE as early as possible in the autumn. 
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Patrolman Fiynn’s Predicament. 
HERE was a persistent pop, pop, pop in the 


alley back of the house, and Mrs. Flynn put 
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station an’ cha-arge yerself wid disorderly con- 
duct.” 
Patrolman Flynn winced. The reasoning was 


her head out of the kitchen door to see what was clear, but he objected to the conclusion. 


the matter. 

“What are ye doin’ 
out there, Barney?” she 
asked. 

“Practisin’ wid me 
gun,” answered Barney. 

“Oho!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Flynn. “Practisin’ 
wid yer gun, is it? Ye’re 
a new man on the foorce, 
an’ ye think ye’ve got to 
be blazin’ away at ivery 
barn door in the wa-ard. 
Tell me now, is n’t there 
an orjinance ferninst 
shootin’ in the city 
limits?” 

At this Patrolman 
Flynn aw 
scratched his head. 

$ t ye are,” he 
said at last; “but ’t is for 
the gazabo widout the 
shtar that the orjinance 
was made.” 

“Does yer book tell ye 
that ?” demanded Mrs. 
Flynn, 

Patrolman Flynn 
pulled a summary of the 
principal ordinances and 
the rules and regulations 
of the department from 
his pocket, and looked 
through it slowly and — 
carefully. 

“Does it tell ye,” de- 
manded Mrs, Flynn, 
again, “that an officer of 
the laaw kin make a 
shootin’-gallery of the 
alley bechune his house 
an’ the one next behind 
it?” 

“Tt does not,” ad- 
mitted the patrolman, regretfully. 

“Does n’t it tell ye to pinch the man that shoots 
in the city limits?” 

“Mary, I'll not lie to ye,” answered Patrolman 
Flynn, after a moment of reflection; “it says 
that same.” 

“Then ’t is for ye, Barney Flynn,” asserted 
his better half, decisively, “to take yerself to the 


DRAWN BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


“‘WHAT ARE YE DOIN’ OUT THERE, BARNEY ?’” 


he said 
“to go wid 


“TI rayfuse,” 
at length, 
meself.” 

“Oho!” cried Mrs. 
Flynn. “Rayfuse to go, 
is it? Here ye are caught 
by yerself vi'latin’ an 
orjinance, an’ ye rayfuse 
to be arristed. Barney, 
ye ’ll be after havin’ the 
cha-arge of raysistin’ an 
officer put ferninst yer 
name, too. "T is for ye 
to bat yerself on the 
head wid a club an’ jerk 
yerself off to the station 
whether ye will or no.” 

“T would be a 
sha-ame, Mary,” pro- 
tested Patrolman Flynn, 
“for me, bein’ the fri’nd 
to meself that I am, to 
be that rough wid meself. 
Ye’d not have me be too 
ha-ard on a fri’nd, would 

e? ” 

“Oho!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Flynn, again, by 
way of answer. “ Derry- 
lickshun av juty it is! I 
kin see ye, Barney, 
walkin’ the ca-arpet in 
the capt’in’s office, an’ he 
tellin’ ye som ething av 
juty an’ fri’ndship, an’ 
that ye ’re laid off foor 
days widout pay.” 

“ Annyhow,” persisted 
the patrolman, “I’m not 
shtrong enough to arrist 
meself. "T is too tough 
a job. I’m a desp’rate 
man when I ’m roused, 
Mary, an’ ’t is not the 
likes of me nor annyone 
else that kin lay the hand av the la-aw on meself 
widout havin’ to go to a doctor.” 

“TI see ye now, oh, I see ye now, Barney,” went 
on Mrs. Flynn—“TI see ye readin’ a notice on the 
boord at the station, an’ it says that Barney Flynn 
is discharged from the foorce for cowardice. 
That ’s what it says, Barney; an’ it says more. 
It says that Barney Flynn is charged wid dis- 
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orderly conduct, an’ shootin’ in the city limits, an’ 
raysistin’ an officer, an’ corruptin’ the foorce by 
wo-orkin’ the fri’ndship racket, an’ that anny offi- 
cer meetin’ him will call the wagon an’ run him in.” 

Patrolman Flynn heaved a deep sigh. 

“Mary,” he said, “ye wanted me to do a little 
wo-ork in the house the while I ’m off juty.” 

“T did, Barney,” she answered. 

“T ’ll do it,” asserted Patrolman Flynn, with 
another sigh. “’T is a tight hole I got meself in, 
Mary, an’ me head ’s swimmin’ wid all the troubles 
an’ the rules. ’T is likely a little wo-ork ’ll make 
things easier for me.” 

“'T is likely it will,” retorted Mary, grimly; 
and Patrolman Flynn put his official dignity and 
his revolver in his pocket, and tackled the plebeian 
task of mending a wash-tub, meanwhile muttering 
to himself something about a woman who had “a 
reg’lar la-awyer’s head on her.” 

Elliott Flower. 


The Insidious Beggar. 


A LITTLE blind boy came knocking, when bitter 
and long the night, 
And he said: “Let me in, for every one’s 
mocking. 
They say it is foolish and perfectly shocking— 
My pitiful want of sight. 


“And yet I can shoot an arrow,”—he rapped, “I 
pray that you hark. 
Its flight is swift as that of a sparrow, 
Its dart can pierce to your very marrow, 
And I never have missed my mark. 


“Tf I am blind, how can I be knowing the way 
this night unto you? 
There ’s never a beacon set for my showing, 
And yet I can tell, past all foregoing, 
That the shade of your eyes is blue. 


“Tf I am blind, how may I be telling that no- 
where else on the earth 
Save in your heart can I make my dwelling, 
Whither my feet have been impelling 
Since the swift, sweet hour of my birth?” 


The little blind boy ceased knocking, for the 
door it opened—’t is true; 
And he laughed: “One thing, —lest the door 
you ’d be locking, — 
One thing I ’ve to tell,—it is perfectly shock- 


ing. 
Zam blind unto all save you !” 
Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


A Thanksgivin’ Turkey. 


’CinDY, reach dah ’hine yo’ back 
’N’ han’ me dat ah almanac. 
W’y, Laud! t’-morrer’ s Thanksgivin’! 
Got to git out an’ make hay,— 
Don’ keer whut de preachah say, — 
We mus’ eat Thanksgivin’ day, 
Uz sho’ uz you ’s a-libbin’. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


You know whah Mahs Hudson libs? 
Dey ’s a turkey dah dat gibs 
Me a heap o’ trouble. 
Some day Hudson g’ine to miss 
Dat owdashus fowl 0’ his: 
I’s g’ine ober dah an’ twis’ 
*At gobblah’s nake plumb double. 


Goin’ pas’ dah t’ othah day, 

Turkeystrutted up an’ say: 
“A-gobble, gobble, gobble!” 

Much uz ef he mout remahk: 

“Don’ you wish ’at it wuz dahk? 

Ain’t I temptin’?” 8S’ I: “You hahk, 
Er else dey ’ll be a squabble. 


“Take an’ wring yo’ nake right quick, 
Light on you lak a thousan’ brick. 

’N’ you won’t know whut befell you.” 
’N’ I went on. Yit, evah day, 
When I goes by that-a-way, 
’At fowl hab too much to say; 

’N’ I’m tiahd uv it, I tell you. 


G’ine to go dis bressed night, 
An’ put out dat turkey’s light, 
’N’ I'll lam ’im lak a cobblah. 
Take keer, Cindy, lemme pass; 
Got to do ma wo’k up fas’. 
Ain’t a-g’ine to take no sass 
Off o’ no man’s turkey-gobblah. 


James D. Corrothers. 


The Advantages of Education. 


MAMA can’t spell to papa 
“(C-o-f-f-double-e? ” 

Or the other nice things on the table 
She thinks are bad for me. 


Papa can’t say to mama, 
“Put him to b-e-d!” 

’Cause I ’m a-goin’ to school now, 
I can spell, too, you see. 


Catharine Young Glen. 


- Aphorisms. 


A MAN looking for opportunities passed two of 
them on the road. 

Said one to the other: “ What a hurry he is in! 
He never even noticed us!” 


“Let ’s make a see-saw,” said Joy to Grief. 

“All right,” replied the latter. “Find a man.” 
THERE ’s none so blind as those who think they 
see. 

“THERE ’s very little difference between us,” said 
the History to the Novel. 

“Oh, yes, there is,” replied the latter. “We are 
both liars, to be sure, but I am proud of it.” 


Tom Masson. 








LOOKING AT THE JEWELS. 


In the Crowd at the Paris Exposition. 


With woodcuts drawn and engraved by F. Vallotton.! 


ONE may enter the Exposition grounds for twelve 
cents. Sundays, when the weather is fine, more 
than half a million visitors pass through the gates. 
The greatest throngs seem to be about the jew- 
elry exhibit. Who could go through the fair with- 
out looking at the show-windows of the leading 
jewelers of London, Paris, and New York? There 
are more secret detectives here than in any other 
section. What a powerful attraction jewels have 
for the masses! Certainly a diamond is beautiful, 
but there are a thousand things more lovely and 
more harmonious, and that touch us more directly 
and more deeply, than the cold, brilliant, geomet- 
ric beauty of precious stones. A Flemish tapes- 
try of the sixteenth century, such as one sees in 
the Spanish pavilion, is an artistic feast of a 
more sumptuous kind than the gorgeous display 
of diamonds and pearls. Moreover, the beautiful 
character and the artistic arrangement of much 
of the jewelry, necklaces, and tiaras hardly ac- 
count for the enthusiasm of the crowd. What 


1 The wood-engraving of M. Vallotton did not come 
to the notice of the English and American public until 
some time after that of Mr. Nicholson, the English 
artist, which has justly been much admired. As a mat- 
ter of fact, M. Vallotton’s had precedence. Mr. Nich- 
olson, if we are correctly informed, began to engrave 
on wood about 1893-94, and did not publish till near 


attracts people is the enormous value of the 
stones. The multitude thrills at the sight of a 
diamond which represents a fortune and could 
make a whole family comfortable for years. 
Between noon and one o’clock the crowd begins 
to feel that nothing provokes the appetite more 
than looking at objects on exhibition. The in- 
numerable restaurants, French and foreign, are 
invaded. At the different national pavilions one 
eats Spanish, Rumanian, German, Italian, Bel- 
gian, and Turkish dishes, often with telltale 
grimaces. The food is served in all sorts of sur- 
roundings, as, at “Old Paris,” in a hall of the fif- 
teenth century, where, with a bold anachronism, 
they have placed pictures by Turner and Rey- 
nolds. One may lunch at four dollars a head or at 
sixty cents. However moderate the prices asked 
by the cheaper restaurants, they are yet large 
enough to frighten away the smallest purses; con- 
sequently, many lunch in the open air. The colon- 
nades of the palaces and the shores of the Seine 


the end of 1895, at which time M. Vallotton had 
identified himself in France with this special style of 
work. An article in the magazine “L’Art et I’Idée” 
for 1892 included three of his blocks made in 1891. 
The accompanying examples, which were made for 
TE CENTURY, are reproduced from the engraver’s 
proofs.—EpITor. 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


offer cool, shady corners. One may lunch under 
the porticos or on the steps of some stairway, and 
enjoy the spectacle of the passing crowd or the 
flowing river. In the gardens of the Trocadéro 
and the Champ de Mars are enchanting spots of 
green lawn under the blossoming acacia-trees or 
the broad-leaved horse-chestnuts. A few chairs 
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is caught in a narrow alley or under the trees, he 
hastens to the nearest building, and there studies 
things he would never have thought of examining 
had it not been for the rain. In the close air of 
the rooms clouds of vapor rise from soaking 
clothes. The crowd stations itself on the stair- 
cases, waiting for the weather to clear. A good 



































THE SHOWER. 


rented at two sous each, and drawn together in a 
circle, provide a place for a family picnic. The 
parents, maybe, have brought a loaf of bread and 
a bottle of wine, some cold ham, sardines, hard- 
boiled eggs, and fruit, with knives and forks. One 
napkin does for a table-cloth. Water is brought 
from a neighboring fountain. These groups are 
not lacking in picturesqueness. I saw, near the 
Tour Eiffel, a band of people who had sought 
shelter in an artificial grotto and were giving a 
truly retrospective exhibition of the cave-dwellers. 
This sort of meal is very popular. Rendezvous is 
made at the twenty-fifth column, say, of the 
portico before the Grand Palais, or at the fourth 
chestnut-tree to the left coming down the Troca- 
déro hillside. 

To the saunterer who enjoys watching the 
crowds a shower is most welcome. I do not mean 
a few drops of rain that fall slowly, nor the fine 
drizzle that one grows accustomed to, but a sud- 
den downpour that comes without warning, and to 
which nobody can remain indifferent. When one 


place from which to enjoy the crowd when the 
storm breaks is the Pont Alexander III, or be- 
tween the two palaces. Here there is no near 
refuge, and a headlong flight is the only defense. 
The nurse bewails the beautiful ribbons on her cap; 
the little shopkeeper hurries forward his wife, who 
is wearing her new hat; children lengthen their 
steps to keep up with parents; people are jostling 
one another and rushing up the stairs three steps 
at a time in the pelting rain. They must reach 
shelter under the porticos, where already a com- 
pact crowd forgets its recent misfortunes in con- 
templating the distress of others. 

“Enter, gentlemen, enter! Walk in to see the 
dancing-women from Al-Rashid’s harem!” As 
the Arab continues his harangue, a very black 
man behind him, enveloped in white, blows into a 
shrill flute, the sounds of which make the nervous 
members of the crowd shiver, while at the entrance 
an Oriental woman, no longer young, prepares to 
make change. Farther on, a corpulent Levantine 
offers green, blue, and pink candy ona table. His 





THE STREET OF ALGIERS, 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


knowledge of the French language is evidently 
incomplete, for, in extolling his merchandise, he 
continually repeats, “I have a good character, I 
have a good character.” A third one, with a nose 
curved like a Damascus blade, offers dates. These 
Oriental merchants are more interesting than 
their wares. They seize hands that are not ex- 
tended to them, and force into one’s pockets the 
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As the day declines, the Exposition begins to 
glow with artificial light. Myriads of jets are 
reflected in the slow-moving waters of the Seine. 
Between the Trocadéro and the Champ de Mars 
the lights interlace and rival one another. Alcohol, 
electricity, and gas struggle for mastery under the 
trees, the leaves of which, filled with the brilliancy 
from beneath, seem magically green. The large 





A FOOT-BRIDGE. 


objects they wish to sell. The crowd is pleased by 
the resulting confusion, and lingers in the Street 
of Algiers, 

The day the Exposition opened it was discov- 
ered that foot-bridges would play an important 
role and that one could not see the different parts 
of the show without much climbing up and down. 
One may enter the Exposition from any side with- 
out taking a train or an omnibus; but as it spreads 
over several qfarters of Paris, it has been neces- 
sary to leave free the streets and avenues through 
which it cuts, lest the circulation of the city 
should be interrupted. For this reason charac- 
teristic foot-bridges (passerelles) have been built, 
which rise eighteen feet above the avenues. The 
crowd grumbles at this additional fatigue; but 
the stream of humanity flows unceasingly from 
morning until far into the night, and on Sundays 
a police service is necessary to regulate this 
sort of travel. 


street-lamps shed about them a uniform luster, 
crude and white; the lines of the Tour Eiffel are 
traced by means of steady-burning electric lights, 
and on the cornices of the buildings sparkle rows of 
gas-jets, trembling in the breeze as though alive; 
at the end of the Champ de Mars the Palace of 
Electricity is resplendent in jewels of color; and 
from the Chateau d’Eau, a hundred feet high, lumi- 
nous fountains fall in dazzling cascades. From the 
top of the Tour Eiffel, from the summit of the Ger- 
man lighthouse, immense rays of electric light 
search the horizon and touch the far-off buildings 
of sleeping Paris with the glow of fire, or suddenly 
stream down upon the crowds massed in the gar- 
dens. Here, as in a flash of lightning, one sees 
thousands of white faces, compact and swaying. 
From the height of the Palais d’Optique a revolv- 
ing light turns slowly, passing under its placid 
and monotonous examination the same walls and 
the same shady corners. Lanterns hung by thou- 





FIREWORKS. 


sands in the tree-branches seem like enormous 
blood-oranges in a new Garden of the Hesperides. 
The crowds wait patiently for the fireworks, 
which make a splendid finish to the day’s fes- 
tivity. Close by, one can see the outlines of the 
dense mass of spectators, fading away into obscu- 


rity. A report resounds, all the faces are uplifted, 
eyes pierce the gloom, and suddenly in the sky, 
which seems blacker by comparison with so much 
brilliancy centered on the earth, a marvelous 
flower of light unfolds. Finally, a drum sounds the 
retreat, and the happy crowds disperse. 
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